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LONDON, June rst, 1904. 
On resuming my place in the 
Editorial office of the REVIEW oF 
Reviews after four months’ absence, 
my first duty is to acknowledge with 
gratitude the many kind enquiries and sympathetic 
messages awaiting me on my return from South Africa. 
I hope my friends will accept a general assurance, in lieu 
of personal replies, to the effect that I have come back 
very much better in health, and if I cannot add 
that I am altogether renewed in strength, my doctors 
hold out good hope that if I go slow and abstain from 
avoidable strains upon the nervous energy, I shall be 
myself again before the year is out. So far as writing 
goes and literary work, I am as well as ever, and | 
am applying myself with renewed hope and unabated 
energy to the service of the Review or REVIEWS. 
Forgetting the things which are behind, we shall, I 
hope, press forward with confidence to accomplish the 


To my Readers, 
Greeting. 


work which lies ahead. And there is plenty of 
work. 

I went to South Africa in a somewhat 

One Word desponding mood. I return radiant 


on . . 
South Africa, » With hope and confidence as to the 


future, and filled with profound grati- 
tude as to the past. The Review or Reviews played 
a great part in South Africa, both in the time when 
Minister of the 


Mr. Rhodes. was the Prime 
Africander Bond and in the dark days when Lord 
Milner made war upon the Republics. And now, 


returning after my first visit to South Africa, having 
had ample opportunity of hearing and seeing 
both sides, I feel lifted up with a sense of exultant 
gratitude that this periodical should have been per- 
mitted to play a part so prominent and so useful. 
The Jingoes have almost wrecked the Empire in 
South Africa. But there is still a hope, and a good 
hope, that we may save it yet. We have only to pay 
our debts, keep our word, and govern South Africa 
on Canadian and Australian lines, and South Africa 
will no more need a British garrison than the Isle of 
Wight. ‘The steady, honest application of Liberal 
principles will convert the South Africans into the 
most loyal and contented subjects whom King 


Edward the Seventh can find in the whole of 
his Empire. And it is a source of modest 
pride and satisfaction to me to know that 


in the pages of the Review, and on the platform in 
South Africa, [ have never lost an opportunity of 
renewing the failing faith of the South African Dutch 
in the reality of the existence of that true England, 
“4 bulwark for the cause of men,” which for the last 
five years has been obscured from their sight. The 
war has made sad havoc of most of the assets of the 
Empire in South Africa. But the confidence inspired 
in the South African Dutch, who after all are a 
majority of the King’s subjects in those parts, by the 
Stop-the-War agitation in England, is almost the only 
asset that we shall be able to realise in the days that 


are to come. 
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Dark, indeed, has been the eclipse 


The _— of Liberalism, with its much-honoured 
Liberalism. formula, Peace, Retrenchment, and 


Reform, in these last few years, and 
we are still groping in the gloom. On the eighteenth 
of last month a faithful handful celebrated by a frugal 
breakfast at Anderton’s Hotel in Fleet Street the 
anniversary of the opening of the Hague Conference. 
Prince Mirza Riza Khan, the Persian Minister now at 
Constantinople, who represented his country at The 
Hague, sent me a copy of a poem in fifteen languages 





























Prince Arfa-Ud-Dooleh Mirza Riza Ktan Daniche. 


One of the most earnest workers for Inte-national Peace. He was Persiin 
Delegate at the Hague, and is now Amb issador at Constantinople. 


in which he commemorates the Conference, of which 
others, alas! are not so mindful. Since that aus- 
picious spring day, on which the representatives of 
the civilised world met to register the high-water 
mark of the progress of international morality, the 
world has gone steadily from bad to worse. It 
is a favourite doctrine of many orthodox people 
that when any great good is given to the world, the 
Devil, enraged by the prospect of an increase of 
human blessedness, doth bestir himself more lustily 
than ever, and with prodigious energy and cunning 
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employs all the enginery of Hell in order to thwart 
and baulk the beneficent design. “The o'd dragon 
underground,” as Milton sang— 
Wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Swings the scaly horror of his folded tail. 
So it was that when the law was given to the Children 
of Israel on Mount Sinai, Moses had not descended 
with the tables of stone before the Chosen People 
set up the Golden Calf and abandoned themselves 
to an idolatrous orgie. So when the new tables of 
the law of nations were engraved at The Hague, 
even at that very moment the Author of all Evil 
devised the temptations before which first Britain, 
then Japan, and finally Russia herself were destined 
to succumb, 
Five years ago, on May 18th, the 
‘Tis Five Years "ations sent their plenipotentiaries to 
Since. discuss in a great World’s Parliament 
how best to abate the ever-increasing 
burden of naval and military charges. 
that date this year the House of Commons by 297 to 
213 rejected the resolution of the leader of the 
Liberal party deprecating the enormous increase in 
national expenditure. The same week the Austro- 


Hungarian Government illustrated what it thought of 


the possibility of a standstill proposition by startling 
the world by a sudden demand for an extra expendi- 
ture on armaments of £ 14,750,000. It is all to be 
spent in the next three years. 5,000,000 goes to the 
navy, £6,250,000 for the renewal of the field artillery, 
and the remaining £ 2,750,000 for general armaments. 
The British public does not even yet realise that in 
the matter of piling up naval and military expenditure 
John Bull has been the greatest sinner. Since the 
Hague Conference, France has reduced her naval 
expenditure by £600,000, Russia has only increased 
hers by £400,000, and Germany by £1,400,000; but 
Great Britain has increased her normal naval expendi- 
ture by £7,600,000 per annum, or six times as much 
as the net increase in the expenditure of the three 
greatest naval Powers in Europe. A pretty commen- 
tary this upon the assurances given by our Govern- 
ment as to its anxiety to arrange with other naval 
Powers for an arrest of the increase of navies! 
We are now spending 41 millions on the navy. 
France spends 123, Russia 12, and Germany 11, or 
35 millions altogether. 

The extent to which the military and 
naval expenditure of Europe and of 
Great Britain has been increased of 
late years more than justifies the 
solemn warning of the Tsar’s Circular. ‘The following 
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figures show how rapidly we are approaching the 
ultimate goal of civilisation, when we shall all be 
paupers sitting at the doors of barracks, and they 
show also that in this competitive race to ruin John 
Bull is leading easily. The figures, translated into 
English money, are quoted from the tables of M. 
Théry, a French statistician of eminence :— 

POUNDS. 


MILITARY EXPENDITURE IN MILLIONS OF 


1891. 1903. Increase. 
Great Britain ‘ ee. eee 17 
Russia ies io “Ze 35 iI 
Germany tae : ee he 9 
France a 27 . 274 } 
Austria oe 17 5 
Maly ... ny secs 11} 1 
Total 114% 158} 43? 
NAVAL EXPENDITURE IN MILLIONS OF POUNDS. 
1891. 1903. Increase, 
Great Britain.. 14} ... 344 ...... 20 
Russia 5 13 8 
Germany ave ie 63 
France bd 124 43 
Austria I 2 ig 
Italy } 43 i 
Potal 404 774 -- 402 
ToTaL MILITARY AND NAVAL EXPENDITURE. 
189gI. 1903. Increase, 
Great Britain eee ieee 37 
Russia se se a 48. 19 
Germany 28 434 154 
France oe 35 40 5 
Austria ‘ 13 19 , 6 
hraly ... : 14 16 ~ «a 
Total . St... 2354 84) 


In twenty-two years Moloc h has increased the tithe 
which he $-upon the leading nations of 
Christendom by over 50 per cent. How long is this 
game of beggar-my-neighbour to go on? 


levies Six 


As if still further to emphasise the 
recoil of the unregenerate Old Adam 
from the moral ideal laid down at the 
Hague, the Anniversary week was 
further celebrated by the official admission that Great 
Britain was now fully launched into another war—this 
time with Tibet. The note of alarm which I was the 
first to sound in the pages of this Review last year as 
to the impending war against the Lamas has been only 
too soon justified. All pretence that Colonel Young- 
husband is conducting a peaceful mission has dis- 
appeared. Lord Lansdowne has admitted that we are 
now at war with Tibet—a war entered into without 
the knowledge or sanction of Parliament ; a war un- 
justifiable, suicidal, and criminal. The Tibetans may 
be “ragged barbarians,” but they are defending their 
fatherland against invasion. Napoleon’s soldiery were 
often in rags and tatters, and even Tommy Atkins’ 
garments have let in daylight in recent campaigns. 


Another War. 
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Hindi Punch.) 


An —* Amusement.—({In the Tibetan Plateau.) 


igement, mostly 


Yet another engage and 200 Tibetans more have fallen, 
peasants drawn away fro mm their useful occupations of producing food for 
their wives and children to serve as food for powder and shot. We can 
hardly believe that any native Prince has sent his congratulations either to 
Lord Curzon or Colonel Younghusband, for neither would care to be con 
gratulated on the result « y pening fire upon a rabble. Lord Curzon has 
congratulated the Mission on having overcome the physical difficulties of a 


march over the Himalayas through a cold, inhospitable region. ‘Th 
several engagements would be represented as a disagreeable necessity 
rather than as a triumph of valour.—7%e Voice of India, April 23. 


There is something essentially snobbish in this sneer 
at the 
ing down with our Maxims and “ pig sticking ” 
our lances. The vulgar plutocratic soul would no 
doubt show them more respect if they had been 
caparisoned by a Bond Street tailor. ‘The worst thing 
about this Tibetan outrage is that the Liberal leaders, 
tongue-tied for fear of being called pro-Lamas, as 
they were called pro-Boers, have not yet ventured to 
demand the immediate recall of the expedition. It 
was the same timidity made them shrink from refusing 
to vote supplies for the South African War. And much 
good that did them! They could not have been more 
ruthlessly tarred with the pro-Boer brush if they had 
one and all joined the Stop-the-War Committee. 
When Parliament rose for the Whit- 
suntide Recess it was hoped that an 
of the ‘ 
House of Commons.oppcrtunity would have been afforded 
for a full discussion of the Tibetan 
War. But the Speaker ruled that nothing could be 
said on the subject, inasmuch as a Member of the 


rags of the poor wretches whom we are mow- 
with 


The Gagging 
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Potulu, the “ Vatican” of the Buddhist Pope at Lhassa, 


House had put down upon the notice paper his inten- 
tion to move a resolution on the subject. The 
Member in question somewhat cynically had given 
notice of a vote condemning the expedition to Lhassa, of 
which he is said to approve, his only object being to gag 
the House and prevent debate. Hitherto such gagging 
motions were not held toforbidreference to their subject 
matter in a debate on the rising of the House for 
holidays. The Speaker’s ruling, therefore, is a serious 
encroachment upon what were the ancient privileges 
of the Commons. All that is needed in order to 
reduce this gagging rule to absurdity is for a handful 
of Members, at the opening of the Session, to put 
down abstract resolutions, which they need never 
actually move, upon the notice-paper, covering every 
conceivable topic of public interest that can possibly 
come up. There is nothing needed but a pen and a 
few sheets of paper. Judiciously used, the House 
could be reduced to absolute silence. It might be 
worth while doing this, if only in order to render the 
gagging rule intolerable. 
The way of the transgressor is hard, 
ee and nations that go to war instead of 
Oana. A sending their differences to arbitr- 
tion must pay the costs of the most 
expensive tribunal in the world. For the first weeks 
of the war the Russians paid the first instalment ; last 
month it was the turn of Japan. The Hague week 
brought the news of the destruction by a floating mine 
of one of her best battleships—the /atsuse—and a 
first-class cruiser—the Yoshino—rammed by one of 
her consorts in the fog. In the double disaster nearly 


seven hundred brave men went to their death. It is 


difficult to forecast the result of the war. But it will 
be surprising if, when it ends—whenever that may be 
—either Russia or Japan have any fighting navy left 
to speak of. War uses upironclads even more rapidly 
than it uses up soldiers. If Russia and Japan should 
disappear from ‘the rank of naval Powers of the first 
class, it ought to enable the next Liberal Government 


to reduce our Navy Estimates very considerably. Of 


course, Japan and Russia may set to work rebuilding 
their fleets, but that is a long and costly operation. 
Already both are borrowing money to carry on the 
war. The Russian 5 per cent. loan of 30 millions 
was floated at 98 ; the Japanese had.to pay 6 per cent. 
for their loan of 10 millions issued at 95. And this 
is but the beginning of war loans, 

The extraordinary closeness of the 
parallel between our war in South 
Africa and the war in the Far East 
cannot escape the most casual 
observer. There is a difference of scale no doubt. But 
the Russians seem to have reproduced with singular 
exactitude all the distinctive features of our campaign 
of blunders. Probably it is the haughty spirit engen- 
dered by military Imperialism that produces the 
same results, irrespective of the language in which it 
finds expression. The amusing thing which makes a 
cynic smile is that the Zimes and all those English 
papers, which five years ago could not find adequate 
terms of contumely in which to denounce the 
Boers, have all this year been busily engaged in 
eulogising the Japanese for their adoption of the same 
policy of the offensive-defensive which, when it was 
adopted by the Boers in timid, half-hearted fashion, 


South Africa 
and 
Manchuria. 
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evoked the sternest censure from the same critics. 
The difference between the two wars is that, whereas 
the Japanese, having decided that the war must come, 
prepared to carry it out to the bitter end, the Boers, 
who had even more reason to believe that they were 
threatened with extinction, could never be induced to 
do more than defend their frontiers by a half-hearted 
attack upon the most advanced British positions. 
Had Botha and De Wet been in command at the 
end of 1899, the Boers would have eaten their 
Christmas dinner in Durban and Capetown. But the 
Boers, unlike the Japanese, had no definite plan of 
conquest. Their only idea was to push back the 
aggression that threatened their independence, whereas 
the Japanese, realising that they were in for a life-and- 
death struggle, made their preparations and framed 
their strategy accordingly. 

The first land battle of the war, which 
was fought on the Yalu, is the Japa- 
nese equivalent to the Boer victory 
at Dundee, where General Penn 
Symons lost his life and the British lost their stores. 
The confidence of the British that Natal was as safe 
as Piccadilly when an inadequate force was pushed 
forward to the frontier, was shared by the Russians, 
who, with two regiments and a couple of batteries, 


The Passage 
of 
the Yalu. 
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attempted to hold the Yalu against the overwhelming 
onslaught of three Japanese divisions. The Russians, 
outnumbered by five or ten to one, fought with the 
tenacity and valour that always characterise their nation, 
but the odds were too great. The Japanese crossed the 
Yalu on Saturday, April 30th, and the Russian posi- 
tions were stormed on the following day. The Japanese 
had 318 men killed and 783 wounded. The Russians 
admit a loss of nearly 2,400 killed and wounded. The 
Japanese say 1,362 Russians were left dead on the 
battlefield. They carried off 475 wounded Russians, 
and took 138 prisoners. The booty included twenty-one 
3-in. quick-firers and eight machine guns. The im- 
pression produced by this Japanese success on land 
was enormous, and altogether out of proportion to 
its real significance. This was chiefly due to the 
failure of the public to realise the enormous dispro- 
portion of numbers. No regiment in the world can 
stand up against a whole division. The battle of the 
Yalu proved no doubt that the Russians tried to hold 
the Yalu with an inadequate force against adversaries 
as bold and more prescient than themselves, but that 
was all. So far from proving that the Russians had 
lost their fighting form, it proved exactly the reverse. 
No British force in South Africa ever lost so large a 
proportion of its strength before giving up the fight. 
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Having cleared the passage of the 
Yalu, the Japanese then devoted 
themselves to corking up the Russian 
fleet in Port Arthur. Eight mer- 
chant steamers, from eighteen to twenty-five years 
old, of 17,313 gross tonnage, were ordered to be sunk 
in the neck of the harbour. The task was a perilous 
one, but 20,000 Japanese are said to have volunteered. 
Of these 159 were selected, or about 20 per 
ship. The wind was so high on May 2nd that the 
Either the com- 
mander, like 
Nelson, refused 
to read the sig- 
nal, or the 
order never 
reached him. 
In Admiral 
Togo’s words: 
“Eight steam- 
ers proceeded 
and dashed 
harbour de- 
spite enemy’s 
searchlight, for- 
tress fire, and 
mechanical 
mines.” Three 
were sunk 
before — reach- 
ing the mouth 
of the harbour. 
The other five 
reached _ their 
destination, and 
sinking in the 
narrow channel 
barred the exit of any but the smaller Russian 
ships. Of the crews who so brilliantly performed 
this delicate and difficult operation, out of the 
159 who sailed in only thirty-six returned safe 
and sound. Fifteen officers were killed or missing, 
eighteen wounded men were picked up. Nothing 
is known as to the fate of the rest. The pro- 
portion of casualties was heavy, but the total loss 
of life was comparatively trivial to secure so 
important an end as the corking up of the Russian 
fleet. The Japanese being thus relieved from fear of 
attack by sea, proceeded at once to land their second 
army of invasion. Sixty transports landed 7,000 men 
at Pi-tsze-wo—the same place where they disembarked 
in their previous war against China—10,o00 were 


Isolation 
of 
Port Arthur. 


operation was counter-ordered. 











.\Caras y Careta., Buenos Aires, Argentine. 


Ev:.ore: “‘ If you don’t stop juggling there we 
will all come down?” 











landed at Kinchau, and 10,000 at Fuchow. These 
troops cut the railway to Port Arthur. 

It is difficult, almost impossible, to 
follow the movements of the troops 
without constant reference to a map. 
But with the aid of the sketch on 
page 533, it may be possible to see how the war is 
progressing. On May rst, General Kuroki, with the 
1st Army, defeated the Russians on the Yalu and 
advanced to Feng-hwang-chenn, which was occupied 
on May 6th. From this base they advanced in three 
columns towards the Mukden line, but finding 32,000 
Russians in strong position 20,000 Japanese recoiled, 
but aré again advancing. On May sth to 8th, 
General Oku landed 60,000 troops at Kinchau, 
Fuchow and Pi-tzse-wo. With these he attacked and 
carried the Russian positions at Kinchau. Thé 
Japanese, taking prompt and full advantage ol 
their superior numbers, attacked and took at the point 
of the bayonet the Russian positions at Kinchau, 
losing 3,000 men in the attack. Four hundred Rus- 
sians died in a vain effort to arrest their advance, and 
fifty cannon fell to the victors. It would seem either 
that the Russians are not as good fighting men as the 
Boers, or that the Japanese are a great deal pluckier 
soldiers than the British, The 3rd Army was 
landed at Ta-ku-shan. Altogether the Japanese 
have from 150,000 to 180,000 men in Manchuria. 
The Russians have 25,000 men locked up in Port 
Arthur, and an army not exceeding 100,000 men with 
256 guns under General Kuropatkin at Liau-yang 
and northward. The Russian headquarters are at 
Kharbin, to the north of Mukden. Admiral Skrydloff 
is at Vladivostok, where the Russians lost last month 
one of their best cruisers, the Bogatyr, by stranding on 
the rocks. The Russians are almost as bad as 
the English in their unreadiness for war when war 
begins. But they are even tougher than the English, 
and the Japanese and their friends in this country will 
do well not to sell the bear’s skin before the bear has 
been slain. 


The Advance 
on 
Mukden. 


The mischief that has been done 

ee by the rash and inconsiderate parti- 
Anglo-Russian War. Sanship of the majority of the 
British Press has been to a large 

extent neutralised by the wise and statesmanlike 
action of the King. It is a bitter reflection upon the 
fixed beliefs of the Radicals of last century that at 
this moment it is the journalists who are the menace 
to the peace of the world, and the King who is the 
mainstay of the general peace. Few people are 
aware how near we were to war with Russia in the 
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These § first weeks of the present cam- —— : 
# paign. The Russians, being oe te Ph 
ssible, to firmly convinced from the tone 
le troops of the English Press that our 
Oamap. § Japanese allies were acting as 
ketch on our catspaws, are said to have 
ie war is § seriously contemplated declaring 
with the §— war against the real authors of 
alu and their calamities. That they ab- 
ccupied stained from using the moiety 
in three — of their army that is unavailable 
§ 32,000 for use in Manchuria in punish- 
ecoiled, ing England in Central Asia was 
to 8th, due to the timely intervention of 
inchau, King Edward. ‘The danger was 
ced anc averted. It may revive. It is 
/ The | as sport to a fool to scatter fire- 
age ol brands, and the number of fools 
€ point of that description in the news- 
inchau, paper offices in England and 
d Rus- America is very large. As might . —— 
se, and be expected, Germany, despite Photograph by) (Lafayette. 
either the protests of Herr Bebel, is Their Majesties the King and Queen, with Earl Dudley and House 
as the drawing very close to Russia, Party at Viceregal Lodge, Dublin. 
luckier and if—which God forbid !—our 
y was newspapers involve us in war with Russia, Germany of the ring. It would, indeed, be a tremendous 
yanese may not confine herself altogether to the mere keeping temptation to the war party in Berlin if they could 
huria. array Russia, Germany, and France in fighting line 
: Port — against the British Empire -especially as every Euro- 
1 with pean has been convinced by the experiences of the 
-yang Boer War that as a military Power the English do not 
ire at really count. 
ydloft We may not count as a fighting factor, 
onth What Jingoism but our Army is as costly as if it 
1g On Pe, . a were the most efficient man-slaying 
d as machine in the world. Few more 
— incredible paradoxes are to be found in contemporary 
slish, history than the fact that the ramshackle conglomera- 
"will tion of heterogeneous handfuls of untrained men and 
has boys with rifles, which we call our military forces, 
almost cost as much this year as the gigantic trained 
lone armies of Germany, France, or Russia. Wanton 
gia wasté spells inefficiency, and if the Army Estimates 
the ‘ were reduced by ten millions, we should pro- 
arge bably get a more efficient fighting force if the new 
like War Office were compelled to cut its coat accord- 
the ing to its cloth. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
E at in moving his resolution condemning the large 
ace and continuous increase of national expenditure, 
the pointed out that the cost of our Army and Navy this 
ia sittin ate ; CEE oat Pee year had reached the appalling sum of £78,000,000. 
~ Be, 5 Bessa: a When the Liberals left office in 1895, the two 
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services cost £35,500,000. The net result of nine 
years of Tory rule has been to add £ 42,500,000 to 
the war expenditure of this country in time of peace. 
That is to say, our high-flying Jingoes in nine years 
have added a pound a year to the taxation of every 
man, woman and child in the United Kingdom. An 
average family of five must therefore pay five pounds 
a year or two shillings a week more for powder and 
shot than it would have done if the expenditure 
had been kept at the standard fixed by the Liberals 
in 1895. 

Liberal candidates at the coming 

50 per cont. . P ? 
Increased Taxation Clection will have an easy task in 
in. __ bringing home to the electors what 
Ten Years. . : 

Jingoism means. Suppose the con- 
stituency contains sixty thousand inhabitants. The 
difference between the Liberal and the Tory peace 
expenditure on powder and shot means to that 
constituency an annual increase of £60,000 in 
taxation, which is equivalent to 3 per cent. interest 
upon a debt of 42,000,000. That is what it comes to, 
averaging things all round. No one pretends that 
we are safer to-day than we were in 1895. Expendi- 
ture depends on policy ; in this case on impolicy. If 
the Liberals had been in office there would have been 
no South African war, no Somaliland expedition, no 
wild-goose chase across the plateau of Tibet. The 
Tories, in the ten years of office, have put on 
twenty-four millions of new taxes, and have swallowed 
up another twenty-five millions due to the natural 
increase of the revenue, and the yield of the death 
duties. The expenditure has gone up _ from 
494,000,000 per annum to £143,000,000. The 
following is a list of the new taxes levied to meet this 
50 per cent. increased expenditure :— 

(Million £.) 


Per year. 

RCNA MOOR Sedo iid nctias asondh on wea tsenee fe) 
MARDEN SOON UPRE. 5 ..-5.cesecerices oeccovses vaveaee iQ 
4d. per lb. on Tea BiiaSwhceccaxnniesthueweceeneys BAe 
eB Per eOD ON COs Exported... 66.6... .. ccesectpsove 2 
ERs CT OAENCI OI ISSOK: 6.5 <1. +2 p00. cevesences seeder rose OR 
Gi Der MOMON ON Spirits. ..... 0. cs..scccceseesssecevoess I 
MOO ss heso adie sp ok edn cobinvinet dytctss si dootoaeessosssvecdsl. MU 
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This is the rake’s progress along the Road to Ruin. 


That the War in South Africa was 


i i - ” oye 
Demand “a disastrous failure” from a mili- 
for tary oint f view is. indi : 
Conscription. 7 2 of view is indirectly 


admitted by the Duke of Norfolk’s 
Commission, which has just reported in favour of con- 
scription. That is the only value of its Report. 
Because, after the ‘‘disastrous failure of older 
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methods” every great State in Europe has adopted 
universal compulsory military service, therefore, so 
the argument runs, after the South African War we 
must do the sane. We knew the South African War 
was a bad mess, but not even the strongest pro-Boer 
ventured to compare it to the military catastrophes 
of Sedan and of Jena. The Duke of Norfolk 
and his’ fellow Royal Commissioners, how- 
ever, evidently feel that it approaches them 
in disaster. Otherwise they could never have 
prescribed so drastic a remedy—which other nations 
have only been constrained to adopt after a crushing 
defeat in war. The Duke’s idea is that every English- 
man should be compelled to spend a year of his life in 
‘the ranks, and come up once or twice afterwards for a 
few weeks’ drill. The Report is not only interesting 
as a confession of the failure of the late war, but it is 
valuable as an indication of the lengths to which 
Jingoism is hurrying its votaries. We always predicted 
that conscription would be the logical corollary of the 
Boer War, and here we have our prediction confirmed 
by the Royal Commission. 

The Centenary of Cobden’s birth, 
which will have been celebrated on 


Cobden’s 
Centenary. June 3rd, before these lines meet the 
eye of the reader, has come round 
opportunely. Mr. Morley’s dramatic appearance in 


Birmingham and the great demonstration in the 
Alexandra Palace will remind the public that Cobden 
is still a name to conjure with and that Mr. Chamber- 
lain made the mistake of a lifetime not devoid of many 
blunders, when he imagined that Cobdenism was dead 
or dying. ‘The fiasco that has attended the assault 
upon the Free Trade Citadel is so obvious that 
if Mr. Chamberlain’s inmost thoughts were revealed 
we should probably find him a Birmingham variant 
of the despairing, dying cry of the Emperor Julian— 
“Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean!” ‘There is 
something pathetic about the spectacle of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s collapse. No doubt it is a just Nemesis 
which has him by the heels. The understanding 
darkened by the hot, dun breath of the war which 
he waged in South Africa could no longer enable 
him to see straight and clear. Hence, to quote 
Count von Biilow’s famous phrase, he bites granite. 
The only question now open is whether Mr. Cham- 
berlain retains sufficient of the instincts of  self- 
preservation to drop the hopeless business. He is 
one who is “ever strong upon the stronger side,” 
and no one abandons a cause more cynically when 
once he is quite clear that he has been backing the 
wrong horse. 
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The fruit that Mr. Chamberlain has 


The — gathered for his countrymen in South 
Congress. Africa is now generally admitted to 


have been a latter-day specimen of 
the well-known Dead Sea apple. It cost us 
£230,000,000, and it is now evident that it will cost 
us £15,000,000 more before we redeem Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s promises, pay the debts of the States whose 
assets we have seized, provide for the widows and 
orphans, raise the value of the British officer’s receipt 
to par, and pay the compensation promised to those 
whose private property was destroyed or seized under 
the plea of military necessity. The Boers are patient 
and long-suffering. But they are not for ever suffer- 
ing, and last month 134 delegates from all parts 
of the Transvaal met in Congress at Pretoria, 
under the presidgncy of General Botha, to give 
voice to their complaints as to the failure of 
the British Government to meet its obligation. 
The resolutions of the Congress were framed in a 
spirit of studious moderation, and General Botha’s 
speech was admirable both in form and in spirit. 
The Boers are not clamorous for the immediate 
establishment of representative government. They do 
not even object to be saddled with the contribution 
to the cost of the war. But they insist, and rightly 
insist, that the first charge on the war debt should be 
the payment of the compensation due to the victims 
of the war. The Zimes Pretoria correspondent sug- 
gests this is impossible because the war losses were 
assessed at some £ 90,000,000. But the more enor- 
mous the sum the more obvious the necessity of 
hypothecating every penny of the contribution of the 
Transvaal to the payment of the legitimate claims of 
those who suffered from our Generals ignoring the 
obligations of the rules of civilised war as defined by the 
Conference of The Hague. 
The Boers unanimously decided to 
A National complete their political organisation 
South African / enka ; 
Bond. and establish it on a permanent basis. 
It is to be hoped that the example 
of the Transvaal will speedily be followed by the 
Orange Free State—I see that the Prime Minister, in 


* addressing the Primrose League at the Albert Hall, has 


wisely discarded the use of the official title, the 
Orange River Colony. The Africander Bond in the 
Cape Colony would then do well to see whether the 
political organisations of the three colonies could not 
be brought into practical co-operation, with a view to 
combined action whenever opportunity arose and 
the crisis demanded it. No effort should be 
spared to combat the particularism which has 
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SOUTH AFRICAN 
omnG, QuTPYT 


CAPE COLOMY 
ACRICALTURAL OUTPUT 








As they are— , And as the mining press and the 
magnates picture them. , 


Fact and Fancy. 


Speaking in the House of Assembly, Dr. Beck said that in 1899 
(the last normal year) the Cape agricultural and pastoral output was 
valued at something like £25,000,000, or more than the whole mining 
output of South Africa. ‘The idea that the agricultural output was 
insignificant in value compared with that of the mines was a popular 
delusion.—7he South African News. 











been the bane of Dutch South Africa in the 
past. It was burnt out by the war. It ought 
not to be allowed to revive. The interests of the 
Dutch in the three colonies are practically identical. 
The “ British Loyalists” have now formed themselves 
into a South African Imperial Union. The South 
African National Bond would be the natural response 
to their challenge. Just as the British constitutional 
machine needs for its working a strong and well- 
organised Opposition, so the interests of the Empire 
demand that in South Africa the Dutch should spare 
no effort to keep their organisation in a state of 
efficiency, in order that they may be ready at any 
moment to supply the alternative Government which 
ought always, in a constitutional country, to be in 
readiness to take office. 

The figures of the census taken 
in the South African colonies on 
April 17th are not yet complete ; 
but those which have come to hand 
are of immense interest. The figures have surprised 
many well-informed South Africans. Until last month 
it was usually stated that the white and Indian popu- 
lation of Natal was about 70,000 each, while the 
Kaffirs numbered 750,000. ‘The census returns show 
that the whites number 97,109, the Indians 100,918, 
and the Kaffirs are about a million. ‘The figures as 
to the Transvaal are even more interesting. They 
have given a deathblow to the forlorn hope entertained 
by some that it would be possible under representative 
government to place the Boers under the heel of 
Johannesburg. ‘The census returns are not yet suffi- 
ciently complete to enable the enumerators to say 
how many British and how many Dutch there are in 
the country, but the preponderance of Johannesburg 


The Census 


° 
South Africa. 
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is much less than was anticipated. In the Transvaal 


there are, in round numbers, 300,000 whites. In 
Johannesburg there are only 84,000. Including 
Swaziland, there are over a million natives. In 


the Cape Colony, including native territories, the 
population has increased from 1,527,000, in 1891, 
to 2,405,000 in 1904. The whole population in 
the Cape proper has increased from 366,000 to 
549,000. 

Ministers still survive. Mr. Balfour 
has once more evaded his adver- 
saries. The latest exhibition which 
he afforded the House of Commons 
of the marvellous agility with which he can perform 
the egg dance between the two hostile groups of 
Protectionists and Free Traders was given before the 


Mr. Balfour’s 
Latest 
Egg Dance. 




















Morning Leader.) 


In Harness. 


House of Commons on May 18th. Mr. Black moved 
a resolution to the following effect: “That this 
House, believing that the protective taxation of food 
would be burdensome to the people and injurious to 
the Empire, welcomes the declaration of Ministers that 
the Government is opposed to such taxation.” This 
was substantially identical with the Wharton amend- 
ment which Ministers had put forward themselves 
some weeks earlier, but which they had withdrawn 
under threat of being thrown out of office by the 112 
members who follow Mr. Chamberlain. While it was 
in form a declaration of confidence in the Government 
it was regarded by Mr. Balfour as a snare intended 
to commit both the Cabinet and the House to hostility 
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to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. Mr. Chamberlain gave 
notice of an amendment which would have committed 
the House to his proposals. Mr. Balfour found him. 
self in this dilemma. If he adopted the Black resolu- 
tion 112 members of his party would vote against 
him or abstain. If, on the other hand, he adopted 
the Chamberlain amendments, fifty Free Traders 
of his party would vote against him. In either 
case the Government would be endangered. He 
got out of the difficulty with characteristic ingenuity. 
He moved what was equivalent to a vote of 
confidence in himself, and appealed to his followers 
not to wreck the Government, of whose Colonial. 
military, and naval policy they approved, or: 
account of their differences of opinion on an abstract 
question of no immediate practical importance. Sir 
M. Hicks Beach and the wobbling Free Traders 
deserted Mr. Black, Mr. Chamberlain withdrew hi: 
amendment, and Mr. Balfour’s “reasoned previous 
question” was carried by 306 to 251. Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Lord H. Cecil, and about twenty Unionist 
Free Traders voted in the minority. 


Mr. Asquith, who brought the 

~— ‘ debate to a close, said some strong 
oO ° ° 

Our Day. things as to this latest attempt to 


evade discussion and shuffle off 
Ministerial responsibility. He told Mr. Balfour that he 
had flouted and degraded the House of Commons, 
which is true, but the present House gets the treat- 
ment it deserves. Elected in the khaki madness of 
1900, it is worthy of its origin. From it nothing can 
be hoped. Mr. Chamberlain, who, although outside 
the Cabinet, is still the controller of its destinies, has 
decided, according to common report, that it must 
continue in existence until next March. Mr. Balfour 
will keep on scoring ducks’-eggs, not out, all the rest 
of the Session, and the chapter of accidents may 
come to his rescue. The only good thing notice- 


able about the present Parliament is that it 
has aided in the evolution of a new Fourth 
Party. Mr. Winston Churchill, Lord H. Cecil, 


Sir John Gorst, Mr. Hobhouse, and Major Seely 
constitute the most important group of independent 
politicians thrown off from the Conservative Party 
since the secession of Sir Robert Peel. These new 
Peelites are gravitating to the Liberal ranks. Mr. 
Winston Churchill will appeal to a Manchester 
constituency as a Liberal candidate. If Mr. Lloyd- 
George could make a concordat with Lord H. 
Cecil on the Education question there is no 
reason why both these young men and that political 
Nestor, Sir John Gorst, should not form part of 
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THE PROGRESS 


OF THE WORLD. 








Simplicissimus.| 


Germany and the Vatican. 


The results obtained by Bismarck in 1870-71 do not compare with the 
great victory of Bilow over France. 





the next Liberal Administration. On the Liberal 
side Mr. Lulu Harcourt and one or two other 
rising men are full of promise. ‘There is a great chance 
for new blood in the next Parliament, and as every 
seat is going to be contested, there ought to be in the 
three-figure majority that awaits the Liberals ample 
material with which to construct a first-class Admini- 
stration. But to talk as some people do of construct- 
ing a Cabinet before the General Election is lunacy. 
Everything depends upon the composition of the new 
House of Commons. To make a Cabinet until that 
is known is as silly as to order a suit of clothes before 
knowing whether they have to be worn at the North 
Pole or at the Equator. 
The Government Licensing Bill was 
read a second time on May r1th by 
353 to 157. The 
principle of compensation is there- 
The question of a time limit remains 
to be fought out in Committee. Ministets speak with 
uncertain voice on that subject. The Liberals and 
the temperance party oppose the measure on the 
ground that it is almost avowedly a mere bribe paid 
by the Ministry to the publicans in order to avert 
their threatened desertion at the General Election. 
The effect of the Bill, said Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 


The 
New Licensing Bill. g majority of 


fore affirmed. 
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was to confer a gigantic endowment on the liquor 
trade, and it would operate not for the extinction, but 
for the maintenance of licences. Mr. Burt, who 
moved the rejection of the Bill, said that the capital 
value of existing licences had been valued at 300 
millions, and that it was believed in some quarters 


that the Bill would duplicate that value. 
That surely is an extreme and excessive esti- 
mate. But there is no getting over the fact that, 


what with the Temperance party’s objection to a high 
licence system on one side and the publican’s electoral 
strength on the other, the publicans and brewers have 
been virtually endowed with a vested interest which 
the Inland Revenue Department regard as having a 
saleable value of very many millions. The way out is 
not very clear. But it is obvious that the very worst 
way is to increase the value of the monopoly which 
has been recklessly given away to the present holders. 
The conscientious scruples of the temperance party, 
and their earnest desire to carry out a policy that is 
absolutely impossible so long as four people in 
Paddington spend their Sundays in the tavern for one 
who goes to church or chapel, stand in the way of 
almost every alternative solution. 


The natural method of destroying 


The . . . 

ono _ 7 ce e 

Temperance Veto ™ nopoly is to introduce Free 
on rrade. If every man who would 


Licensing Reform. -omply with certain simple police 
regulations were to be free to sell strong drink, the 
vested interest of the present licence-holders would 
shrink and shrivel. But the mere suggestion of such 
a remedy would throw the whole Temperance Party 
into the arms of the publicans in defence of the status 
Another alternative is that of imposing a high 
There is no earthly reason why every 


gud, 
licence duty. 
public-house licence should not be sold every year to the 
highest bidder. But for some reason or other most 
Temperance men are as much opposed to high licence 
as to free trade in drink. The only practicable thing 
that might be done is to absolutely prohibit the creation 
of a new vested interest by refusing to issue any new 
licences under any circumstances whatever, unless 
the licence were applied for by the Public House Trust, 
which would secure two things—first, that the community 
would profit by the business done under that licence, 
and, secondly, that the Trust, in consideration of such 
a monopoly of all their business, would expressly 
agree in formal legal covenant to forswear all preten- 
sions to a right to compensation in case the licence 
was taken away. But to the Public House Trust 
again many Temperance men have the strongest 


possible objection. We are therefore in a deadlock. 
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The Temperance party will soon be reduced to 
recognise that it has nothing better to hope for than 
the maintenance of the s/atus guo, and, judging from 
the present state of things in the House of Commons, 
even that seems to be past praying for. 
It is much to be regretted that the 
dot ig new Pope, or his Secretary, Mgr. 
the French Republic. Merry del Val, should have begun 
his pontificate by what seems to be 
an altogether wanton quarrel with the French Republic. 
When President Loubet returned the visit which the 
King of Italy recently paid him at Paris, he naturally 
and of necessity visited the King in the Palace of the 
Quirinal. Thereupon the Pope, through his Cardinal 
Secretary of State, forwarded a Note to the Roman 





VICTOR EMANUSY 














Neue Glihiichter.} 
Loubet’s Italian Journey. 


Cathulic Powers denouncing the President's visit to 
the King in good set terms. The official excuse for 
the despatch of this Note was that it was necessary 
to affirm or reaffirm that their respective heads 
could not be received by the Pope in the event of 
their wishing to pay their respects at the same time to 
the Pope and the King of Italy in Rome. But, as 
President Loubet did not try to see the Pope, but merely 
returned the visit of the King, that excuse is rather 
thin. The fact is that the pretensions of the Holy 
See to the sovereignty of Rome are becoming ridicu- 
lous. They were once dangerous, and the rulers 
had to make believe they had some substance. Now- 
adays the claim to Temporal Power is so shadowy 
that the President of the French Republic no longer 
feels it necessary to stay away from Rome because the 
Pope objects to the recognition of the fact that the Eter- 
nal City has passed into the hands of the Italian King. 
It is useless to blink the fact that the Pope is right 
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‘im recognising that despite M. Delcassé’s declaration 


that no offence was intended, the offence was inherent 
in the act itself. Therefore the Holy See stands on 
its dignity, and pouts and scolds in the hearing of the 
world. ‘The result is what might have been expected. 
The French Ambassador is recalled from the Vatican, 
and the anti- Clerical party in France, in immense 
spirits, is discussing whether it should separate Church 
and State, or abolish the Concordat. 
There are signs visible enough to the 
Anti-Clericalism eyes of all men that the Roman 
Catholic priesthood will have to walk 
warily if it wishes to keep, after 
Home Rule, the position of ascendency which it well 
earned for itself in Ireland by the support which 
entury after century it gave to the Nationalist cause 
There is a very remarkable chapter in Mr. Michael! 
Davitt’s newly-published history of the Land League 
which the hierarchy would do well to read and con- 
sider. ‘The protest of Mr. F. H. O’Donnell has not 
yet been forgotten, and last month Mr. M. J. F. 
McCarthy, whose previous books, “ Five Years in 
Ireland,” and “ Priests and People in Ireland,” attracted 
much attention, has returned to the charge in a new 
volume, “ Rome in Ireland,” which may be commended 
to those anti-papal Nonconformists who think that to 
concede Home Rule would result in deprotestantising 
Ireland. Mr. McCarthy maintains that at the present 
moment the priests have practically supreme control of 
education. Of the 5,893 Catholic National schools, 5,726 
are under priestly management. ‘This gives the priests 
the appointment and control of 12,990 teachers, and 
patronage of the value of £1,433,477 per annum. 
The priest is absolute over intermediate schools ; he 
controls the Industrial and Reformatory schools, 
which receive £200,000 from the State. Of the 
seven training colleges for teachers, five of them, with 
a Government allowance of £30,000, are managed 
by priests and nuns, There are 373 convent and 
monastic schools, attended by 110,769 pupils, enjoy- 
ing grants of £129,353. Nearly every male and 
female monastic order has its intermediate school, 
the fees of which amount to £33,000 _ per 
annum. During the forty years from 1861 to 
1901, while the Catholic population of Ireland has 
diminished by twenty-seven per cent., the numbers of 
priests, monks, and nuns have increased by 137 per 
cent. Ifthe Irish had Home Rule to-morrow they 
could hardly give the priest more power ; and if they 
did it would be their responsibility, not ours. But the 
experience of France and of the self-governing Catholic 
nations shows that, given self-government, the laity 
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A Republican View. 
The Passing of the Eclipse. 








are more likely to go too far in clipping the wings. of 
the priests rather than not to go far enough. No one 
can doubt the fervent Catholicism of men like Michael 
Davitt, yet read what he writes even now, and imagine 
what would happen after Home Rule! 

There is a wave of depression pass- 


Presidential ; er : 
Prospects ing over the United States, one of 
in the the first results of which is the dis- 


United States. : . : 
missal of no fewer than 75,000 rail- 


way employés owing to the slackness of business. It is 
possible that one of its secondary results may be to 
improve Mr. Hearst’s chances of capturing the Demo- 
cratic Convention, which will this summer nominate the 
Democratic candidate. At present the odds seem in 
favour of Mr. Parker, who has the support of the East. 
Mr. Hearst’s strength lies chiefly in the West. Mr. 
Parker’s nomination will not secure his election, it 
being everywhere assumed that President Roosevelt’s 
re-election is a foregone conclusion. But Mr. Hearsthas 
his eye upon the Presidential Election four years hence, 
and to be a good second at the Democratic Convention 
of 1904 will be a sure stepping-stone to his adoption 
as the party candidate in 1908. If there is distress 
in the country, the chances of the Radical-semi- 
Socialist wing of the Democratic Party go up. With 
prosperity they go down. For the efficient working 
of the Constitutional machine it is about time the 
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Democrats had a turn in the training of responsible 
administrators. At present they are rather like the 
English Liberals, who have only been in office three 
years out of the last eighteen. 

The political position in Australia is 
extremely interesting. The Labour 
Party, which holds office as the result 
of the General Election to the Federal 
Parliament, was at first threatened with summary 
extinction by a coalition of the two non-Labour 
parties, which was to be formed on the basis of the 
fiscal status guo and the exclusion of State employés 
from the Arbitration Act. Difficulties, chiefly per- 
sonal, shipwrecked the coalition, and Mr. Watson, the 
Premier, has survived long enough to frame a pro- 
Its leading features are as follows :— 
new 


The 
Australian 
Labour Ministry. 


gramme. 
1. A Bill authorising the 
Capital. 
2. An Arbitration Bill bringing in clerks and workmen of 
the State. 
A Federal.O'!d Age Pensions Bill. 
Conversion of the Tobacco monopoly into a State trust. 
A Fraudulent Marks Bill. 
A Banking Bill. 
Protection for the Papuans. 
Appointment of an Australian High Commissioner, 
g. Decentralisation. 
While the politicians are busy with these programmes, 
the judges of New South Wales have launched a 
comprehensive anathema against the compulsory 
arbitration law, which they say is a most subversive 
and abominable piece of legislation, overriding the 
common law, creating new crimes, and generally 
playing Old Harry with everything and everybody. 
It is curious that the judges should seem to be as 


building of the Federal 


OM Dy 


unanimous in condemning as the electors are unani- 
mous in approving industrial arbitration. 











Punch.) (Melbourne. 
The Penalty of Disobedience. An Australian view of 
Mr. Watson. 

Kinc Watson: ‘‘ Throw him over! Thus perish all who disobey the 


orders of the Labour King.” 
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The Turks, having learned by experi- 
ence that they can slaughter Armenians 
with impunity, have recommenced 
their old methods of repression. 

There is, of course, now less reason than ever for 

refraining from what seems to them the only way of 
dealing with troublesqme Christians. Russia, the 

only Power that ever fired a shot on behalf of Armenia, 

is now preoccupied elsewhere. As for England, she 

is busy slaughtering Tibetans and has no time to 
_ protect mere Armenians. So whether it be true that 
the Turks have massacred the Christians in forty-five 
villages in Sassoon district, as is reported, or only 
in fourteen, as they themselves admit, no one will 
call them to account. The paralysis of Europe 
leaves the Turk. and the Kurd a free hand. 
The Sultan is quite shrewd enough to appreciate 
the opportunity. He may have to wriggle and make- 
believe in Macedonia. In Armenia he does not even 
need to do that. It is a ghastly business, and all the 
more horrible because it is the direct result of the 
Jingo madness of 1878. But for Lord Beaconsfield 
both Macedonia and Armenia would ‘have been out 
of the Turks’ clutches for the last quarter of a century. 


Armenia 
Once More. 


Illumination of Exposition Buildings at St. Louis. 


The indefatigable Mr. F. D. Morel, 
The Reform the editor of the West African Mail, 
the om. i State. Whose zeal in the cause of the Congo 
is beyond praise, has succeeded in 
getting together a very influential body of men in this 
country banded together to secure the reform of King 
Leopold’s Empire in Central Africa. The Congo 
Reform Association includes among its members nine 
Peers, thirty-three M.P.’s, four Bishops, most of the 
Nonconformist leaders in this country, and many dis- 
tinguished public men in Russia, Germany, Austria, 
and Portugal. This Association is working in close 
co-operation with a not less influential body in the 
United States. Mass meetings are to be held in 
America throughout the country, and a memorial on 
the subject has been referred to the Committee of 
the Senate on Foreign Relations, and will come up 
for discussion at the next session of Congress. Mr. 
H. Grattan Guinness has held a great number of 
influential and largely attended meetings in all parts 
of Great Britain, Lord Lansdowne will have no lack 
of energetic backing if he insists upon placing the 
exercise of British Consular rights under the 
Convention of 1884. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE 


The Prospect 
of 
Woman's Suffrage. 


One very wel- 
come sign of the 
times is the im- 
proved position 
of woman suf- 
rage. Last 
month Mr. Hal- 
dane, who has 
been a long time 
silent, spoke out 
with emphasis 
upon the need 
for the enfran- 
chisement of 
women New 
Committees are 
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income tax. 
such 


the 


But every 
resistant 1s 
best possible 
propagandist. 
For her action 
convinces even 
the most cynical 
man that 
woman at least 


one 


is in earnest, and 
reminds the 
most apathetic 
woman that per- 
haps after all the 
maxim, “ taxa- 
tion without re- 
presentation is 
may 











being formed all 
over the country, 


and here and 
there isolated 
ladies like Mrs. Montefiore and Miss Kenealy are 


taking joyfully the distraint of their goods as a protest 
against being called upon to pay income tax before they 
are allowed representation in Parliament. The worst 
of this form of passive resistance is that there are 





Formal Opening of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, 
April 30th, 1904. 


tyranny,” 
apply to women 
as well as to 
men. Parlia- 
mentary candidates everywhere are promising to vote 
for woman's suffrage. Even in the present decadent 
House of Commons members are pledged sup- 


335 
166 are neutral, and only 169 are 


porters of the cause, 
hostile. That is a good showing, and next year, in 






















so few women who are separately assessed for the new Parliament, we ll improve upon this. 
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Map showing the advance of General Kuroki’s forces. 





CURRENT History IN CARICATURE. 


—_—————. 


** O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.” —BuRNS. 


HE cartoonists of the various countries continue 
to busy themselves with the events of the war 
in the Far East. It is reserved to /7 Papagally 

to give a clear representation of the International 
situation at the present moment. The Italian artist 
has depicted the status guo as a plaster figure placed 
perilously near to a pile of bombs and other dangerous 
things. The cartoon shows clearly how very easy it 
would be to have the whole status guo of Europe 
broken up and destroyed by a chance thunderbolt 
from the Far East. 

i Papagallo deserves every praise for the courage 
with which its cartoons depict international events. It 
is also the only cartoon paper which prints its legends 
in three languages. 

The awful power of submarine mines, so fearfully 


demonstrated during this war, forms the subject of a 
very striking cartoon by the German artist of Lustige 
Llitter. Ulk deals with the opportunity which the 
Far Eastern imbroglio has given to John Bull to play 
his cards in Tibet undisturbed. The artist of 


Simpliassimus shows, in a series of pictures, the ce 
Lustige Blitter.] 








fEgir in the Yellow Sea—the Mine Peril. 














I? Papagalilo.j 

___ This figure of Statu Quo has been invented to check every explosion of hatred between oppressors and oppressed. Peace is seriously in danger 
with all these bombs always ready to lighten up; and if the clouds of Far East grow up lightening the Statu Quo wil be shaken off in the gulf of 
Suropean Conflagration. 
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(May 13 


An Asiatic Card Game. 


Cuina: “T stand out. While Japan and Russi 1 play together John Bull 
indulges in a solo.” 
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Simplicissimus.| {Munich. 
The Apt Pupil. 


The Powers teach Japer the art of war, and the result ! 














Budelnik.} 


GALLIC ¢ 


[St. Petersburg. 
ock : “‘ Mon Dieu, if they both begin to move at the same time 
! + siete 

In Opposite directions ! 


instruction of Japan in the art of war by the Western 


Powers, and the use the Japanese have made 
of that instruction. siilow’s recent speeches 
concerning peace inspire the  <X/ladderadatsch 

















Kladderadatsch.} 
The Progress of Peace. 


If only the baby does not grow too heavy for Ccunt Biilow ! 


{May 8 
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Minneapolis Fournal.} 
The Presidential Campaign in the United States. 
Wanted: a Happy Mean. 


THe Democratic Party: ‘The old one talked too much, the new one 
doesn’t talk enough. Just my luck !” 

















Kladderadatsch.| 
Germany’s 
Sorrow with Russia. | Joy with Japan. 


The Chancellor’s idea of strict neutrality. 


OF REVIEWS. 


artist to show the German Chancellor nursing and 
feeding the infant Peace, which, however, grows so 
enormous that there is a fear lest it shall slip to the 
ground. A Russian artist has produced a cartoon 
showing that while France may be comfortable as a 
friend of both Russia and Great Britain now, com- 
plications might arise should there be any dispute 
between her friends. 

German neutrality is held to consist in sorrowing 
with the sad and rejoicing with the glad, if the car- 
toonist of A7adderadatsch tells true. There is a very 
grim and striking cartoon showing the skeleton in the 
Dual Austro-Hungarian Empire being dragged from 
its grave by the double-headed eagle. 

The last month has seen a remarkable campaign 
against the ruthless spread of Western civilisation at 
the expense of the natives of the countries coveted by 
the white races. 

The German paper Simplicissimus has taken a 
leading part in this; we reproduce several cartoons 
The 
cartoonists of this paper are never afraid of laying 


from the special colonial number which it issued. 




















Neue Glihlichter.| 
The Skeleton in Hungary. 
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CURRENT HISTORY 


on the paint with lurid touch, and thus many of the 
cartoons may appear exaggerated, but they contain 
much truth nevertheless. The cartoon entitled 


’ 


“ Modern Apostles” is a variant upon the late Lord 
Salisbury’s famous dictum concerning missionaries 
and gunboats. 

There is also an American cartoon on the same 
subject, in which John Bull, Uncle Sam, and Ger- 
many figure as the forerunners of civilisation, bearing 
on their pikes the bleeding heads of their latest 
victims. 

The ever-increasing number of enormous syndicates, 
often over-capitalised, calls forth from the pencil of 
the cartoonist of Lustige Blatter a striking portrayal 
that ultimately the great prices paid by the syndicates 
to acquire control of the various works are drawn 
from the slender wages of the workmen. A striking 
cartoon is that of the Hindi Punch, with India a; a 
sentinel over Southern Asia. 

The cartoons of “ F. C. G.” deal largely with the 
troubles in Governmental circles. 











Simpliissimus.} 


Modern Apostles ! 


** Go into all the world and teach all peoples.” 


IN CARICATURE. 


Sal 
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The Press.| |Cleveland. 
The Advance Guard of Civilisation. 








Simplictssimus. | 
The Goal of Civilisation. 


Tue Savaces (finding great nuggets): ‘‘ Quick ! let us bury the gold 
again or else the Europeans will bring us their civilisation. 











REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 














Simplicissimus. How the Natives in the German Colonies 
Eng’ish and German picture the Devil to themselves. 











Llind: Punch. | 
The Sentinel. 


India’s position as outlined by Lord Curzon in his 
review of five years of Indian administration 





Lustige Blit:er.| ‘ 
The Syndicate buys, but the Workmen pay the Bill. 
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Westminster Gazette.) {May 2. 


Trick Riding. 


Will it turn turtie? 

















Westminster Gazette.| (May 12. 


No Time-Limit. 


“* Now, then, how long is this to be going on?” 


* Just as long as I like. There ain’t no time- 
” 


P.C. Joun Butt 
BuNG, THE Brex- Man: ‘ 
mit. Yow can’t interfere 
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Westminster Gazette.| 


A Mutual Understanding. 


{May 


3rer Rabbit he up en say he have monstus respeck fer Brer Fox, en he 


hope he ain't gwineter eat him. 
Rabbit, but ef Brer Rabbit sass him he 
ker-blunk ! 


gwineter push hin inter de water 


Brer Fox ‘low dat he ain't gwineter ez _ Brey 





LICENSED VICTUALLERS 
BAND OF HOPE 
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Westminster Gazette.]| [May 14. 


A Temperance Lecture. 


Lectureg: ‘Oh! my dear friends, let us, above all, strive to be 
temperate in ‘Temperance Reform.” 














Westminster Gazette.] (May 16, 


Bringing Him Home Alive. 


“I’m bringing him home alive!” 
(N.B.—The Bear will overtake him at a “ reasonable time. 
Max Adeler tells'a story of a man who started off boastfully bear-shooting. 
Some hours later a friend saw a cloud of dust coming along the road towards 
him. It rapidly evolved itself into the hunter, hatless and gunless, sprinting 
along, closely pursued by a bear. When he got within earshot of bis frieu d 
he shouted out, ‘* 1’m bringing him home alive !” 


“ my 
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Westminster Gazette.] 
A Case of Interdependence. 
BLACK ROCK 


” 


PERILOUS ADVENTURE ON THE 
Jor: ‘ Hold on, Arthur. 
Artur: ‘* No fear, Joe. 


Don’t on any account cut the rope 


Mind you don 
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Peoples of Europe, defend your most holy treasures! 
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(The Cartoon on the Yellow Peril by the German 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 





ASIA AS A CONQUEROR. 


HEN a year or two ago a distinguished Japanese 

statesman visited Mowbray House when he was 

in London, he paused before the picture repro- 
duced as frontispiece of this article, and laying his 
finger upon the image in the East he exclaimed, “That 
is Japan!” On my expressing the opinion generally 
entertained in this country that the Kaiser meant to 
symbolise in Buddha the Yellow Peril without special 
reference to Japan, my visitor persisted. “No,” he 
said, ‘He meant that for Japan. ‘That is altogether 
his idea.” 

The remark naturally recurred to me when I read 
the Kaiser’s telegram to the Tsar, to which Herr Bebel 
took such strong exception in the Reichstag. The 
solidarity of German and Russian sentiment expressed 
is, so far as the rulers are concerned, a more real 
thing than most people imagine. 

The extraordinary increase in the armaments of 
Austria may have no relation to the Kaiser's appeal, 
but in view of that picture and the Kaiser’s telegram 
it suggests possibilities. 

THE EUROPEAN ASSUMPTION. 

The successes achieved by the Japanese in the first 
months of the war with Russia have undoubtedly set 
Europeans a-thinking. And few Europeans have 
more reascn to think, even furiously, than the rulers 
who have possessions in Asia, or who have expecta- 
tions of entering into possession of Asiatic territory. 
‘The sudden apparition of an Asiatic state armed and 
even temporarily triumphant over a European adver- 
sary is enough to give the boldest pause. It is for 
the men of this generation, nay, of the last two cen- 
turies, an unexampled phenomenon. Not for more 
than a hundred years has any single Asiatic state taken 
the initiative of making an attack upon a European 
foe and achieved any success thereby. An unbroken 
series of campaigns waged by Europeans against 
Asiatics had led to the establishment of the fixed idea 
in the European mind that Asia was the natural 
heritage of Europe, that the Asiatic was the natural 
prey of the European, and that whenever Asiatic and 
European met in battle, the European inevitably and 
always came off victor, although the odds against him 
ere ten or twenty to one. Numbers did not count 
in such contests. 


OUR ASIATIC RANCHE, 


So it came to pass that, secure in the memory of 
innumerable victories, in each of which this con- 
venient working hypothesis was put to the test and 
verified by experiment of blood and fire, the European 
no more conceived of the possibility of a successful 


’ Asiatic revolt against his domination than the cowboys 


on the ranches conceive of the possibility of a revolt of 
the herds which they rule from the saddles of their 
broncos. Now and then the European, like the cowboy, 
may get jammed in an uglyrush or unexpected stampede 
of his dumb-driven cattle. But it is only for the moment. 
Europe always asserts herself and exacts terrible venge- 
ance for her temporary discomfiture. So invariably has 
this been the rule that at this moment 70,000 armed 
white men suffice to garrison the whole of Asia south 
of the Himalayas from the Khyber in the west to the 
forest frontier of Burmo-China, a vast and varied 
region inhabited by more than 300,000,000 of human 
beings. ‘That gives over 4,000 Asiatics to each white 
soldier. Cattle on the Western ranches require a 
greater proportion of cowboys per 1,000 head. 


THE PARCELLING OUT OF ASIA, 


Acting on the conviction that the domination of the 
European over Asia was as fixed as the law of gravita- 
tion, one Western nation after another has appropriated 
to itself such sections of Asiatic territory as it could 
most conveniently annex. Portugal, which began the 
exploitation of Asia, still retains foothold on the con- 
tinent at Goa and Damao in India, and in Macao in 
China. Germany, the latest comer, has an uncon- 
sidered trifle at Kiao-Chau, with what the Kaiser 
regards as reversionary rights over the populous pro- 
vince of Shantung, which has an area of nearly 
54,000 square miles, and a population of 36 millions. 
‘The United States has taken possession of the Philip- 
pine Islands, whose area is double that of Shantung, 
although it has only a population of seven millions. 
Holland possesses an Asiatic Empire of 736,000 
square miles, scattered about innumerable islands in 
the Archipelago, on which are to be found 35,000,000 
inhabitants. ‘The Dutch East Indies are sixty times 
as large as the Netherlands, and contain a population 
seven times as numerous. France, not reckoning 
her five towns in India, has appropriated in Indo- 
China nearly 300,000 square miles of territory, 
with a population of 20 millions. The great 
exploiters of Asia are Russia and Great Britain. 
Russia devours more territory, Britain more people. 
Excluding Manchuria and Thibet, both of which are 
at this momen: the seat of war, and both of which 
nominally belong to China, the Asiatic possessions 
of the two Powers are as follows :— 
AREA SQ. M. 
6,680,000 

1,825,000 


POPULATION. 
26,000,000 
- 304,473,000 


Russia 
Britain 
including vassal-states like Bokhara and Khiva and the 
Indian feudatories, excluding Beloochistan and Sikkin. 
Europe, therefore, of the 16,661,000 square miles of 
Asia has appropriated or earmarked 10,287,000 square 
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miles, or only 6,374,000 less than the whole. Of the 
total population of Asia 401,500,000 live under the 
protection of European flags. 


THE SLUMBERING KRAKEN, 


With the exception of the Russian dominions in 
Siberia and Central Asia, the dominance obtained by 
Europe over Asia has been in every case exercised 
from the sea. The ocean is the base of European 
Empire in Asia. To parody Admiral Fisher’s famous 
phrase, we may say that the frontiers of Europe are 
the sea coast Of Asia. 

So it has been. But the apparition of Japan 
militant and triumphant wielding victorious the trident 
of sea power has given Europe a sickening shock. If 
Japan had only been a land power, it would have 
mattered less. The land has never been the base of 
non-Russian Europe in its Asiatic exploitations. It 
was always at least conceivable that an Asiatic Power, 
by dint of sheer numbers, might hurl off the European 
grasp. But noone in his wildest dreams ever pictured 
such a nightmare as that of an Asiatic state supreme 
on the sea. 

The European nations are rubbing their eyes and 
wondering whether they are like the shipwrecked 
mariners who took refuge on the back of a whale, 
imagining that they had landed on a barren isle. 
The delusion lasted until they began to cook their 
dinner. Then the warmth of the fire wakened the 
slumbering monster. He dived, and they were left 
floundering in the abyss. 

Ye are mad. Ye have taken 
A slumbering kraken 
For fair land of the Past. 
Ah! if he awaken 
God shield us all then, 
IF THE KRAKEN AWAKES ? 

The jubilations of the British public over the 
successes of the Japanese arms stand out in some- 
what gruesome contrast to the dismay of the rulers of 
Europe. But the measure of what our alarm ought 
to be, is to the measure of their dismay as the value 
of our stake in Asia is to the stakes which the rest of 
them possess. For if the slogan of “Asia for the 
Asiatics !” should really echo through the Eastern 
Continent, how much longer shall we be able to 
govern the 300,000,000 of Indians with the less than 
cowboy proportion of one per 6,000? Japanese, it 
is true, are Japanese, and not mild Hindoos. But 
there are fighting races in India—the Sikh, the Pathan, 
the Ghurka, who are quite first-rate fighting men. 
Nor must we forget the infinite possibilities that are 
latent in a religious revival. 


A LESSON FROM THE SOUDAN. 


For fifty years and more the natives of the Soudan 
were as sheep to the spoiler. The fellaheen soldiers 
of Ismail Pasha, perhaps the most worthless troops 
in the world, lorded it over them as if they had been 
the sheep of their pasture lands. So it went on, year 
after year. The Soudanese seemed to the outside 
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world as submissive as Bengalees. But one fine day 
there arose in the midst of the wilds of Central Africa 
a religious teacher, who called himself the Mahdi. 
He preached and he taught the wild tribes, and as he 
spoke a miraculous transformation was wrought in 
them. The sheep who cowered before the Egyptian 
fellaheen was changed into Fuzzy Wuzzy, that first- 
class fighting man who broke a British square. And 
why? The man was unaltered. He was the same 
bundle of thews and sinews ; the same skin covered 
him, and his digestive apparatus was as before. But 


there had entered into him as a flaming spirit of 


Divine force a living faith, and in the strength of that 
force he smote down Hicks and destroyed his army : 
he besieged and conquered Khartoum, and swept 
flying before him, to the confines of the desert, the 
remnants of European and Egyptian power. There 
may be effected a change in Asiatics similar to that 
wrought in Africans. If there should be, what about 
British India? It is a question which is calculated to 
give pause even to the most reckless of those who are 
throwing up their caps over the Japanese advance. 
ASIA’S SUPERIORITY TO EUROPE, 

The world despises the weak. Not until a man 
can kill me do I really respect him. And it is pos- 
sible, now that Asia is asserting her ability to slay, 
Europe may begin to remember some things which it 
had almost forgotten. And one of these things is 
that Asia is in many ways immeasurably greater than 
Europe. Greater she is unquestionably in mere size, 
and in these days, when bigness is confounded with 
greatness, size is an element that counts. The area 
of Asia is 16,671,000 square miles, that of Europe 
only 4,000,000. If from Europe we eliminate the 
2,000,000 square miles of Russia, which is geogra- 
phically semi-Asiatic, and exclude also those portions 
of Europe which are still under Asiatic domination, 
66,000 square miles, the relative 
Europe becomes still more marked. Europe is, 
indeed, but an excrescence upon Asia—the tail that 
wags the dog. The illimitable expanses which 
fascinate statesmen trying to think imperially are 
Asiatic, not European, As it is in area, so it is. in 
population, ‘There are 870,674,000 Asiatics in the 


world ; there are only 384,000,000 Europeans. If 


Democracy, with its count of noses as the ultimate 
authority, were established, and Asia and Europe were 
to vote in one yast constituency, it is the Asiatic who 
would come out on top. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF CIVILISATION. 

Nor is it only in bulk and in numbers that Asia 
leads the world. Here civilisation began ; the arts, 
the sciences, the religions of the world were cradled in 
Asia. She has realised the ideal of Mr. Chambealain, 
for she has exported everything and imported nothing. 
From her vast womb the western world has been 
peopled. Hers was the site of the Biblical Paradise. 
Hers the cradle of the Aryan peoples. Madame 
Blavatsky claims that Northern Asia was the root of 
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the whole Continent, whose origin is lost in hoar all sprang from her soil. To-day every European 
antiquity. Compared with these tundras of Siberia, if he thinks or speaks of God at all, thinks 
Europe itself is but of yesterday. Even without and speaks of Him in terms that were first syll- 
following the authoress of “The Secret Doctrine” abled by Asiatics. Moses, Jesus, Paul, Mohammed, 
so far back, it is indubitable that Asia was Zoroaster, Buddha, Confucius—these Asiatics to this 
old in learning and in civilisation long before day teach Europe, her philosophers, and her church- 
the first European had learned his A B C, or men what is the truth of the universe, the secret of 
had evolved the clan or the commune. She the invisible, the way of the Lord. Europe invents 
had reared great empires and then buried them _ pulleys and locomotives, Maxims and _ironclads. 
beneath her sands before the fabled founders of Rome But these things perish with the using. Asia produces 
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Asia—the group at the base of the Albert Memorial. 


apostles and prophets and seers. She creates religious 
systems, builds up philosophies, and, leaving the base 
mechanic world to the Cinderella of the West, reigns 
supreme in the world of thought, and finds her con- 
genial sphere in the universe of the infinite. 


were suckled by the she-wolf's dug. Her arts and her 
“sciences were the parents of the arts and sciences of 
igypt and of Greece. European civilisation for 
centuries was but the blossoming of Asiatic seed, 
sea-scattered along the Mediterranean littoral. 
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THE CRADLE OF RELIGION. ASIA AS INVADER. 


Asia, great in magnitude, in population, and in But Asia has not merely evolved religions for the 
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history, is greatest of all as the parent of religion. 
Judaism and Christianity, Mohammedanism, Zoroas- 
trianism, Buddhism, Confucianism and Hindooism, 


world; she has by her mere overflow dictated 
the history of Europe. We are so much accustomed 
to think of Europe as supreme—a supremacy which 
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is but of yesterday—that we forget the centuries 
during which Asia was the stronger power. 
Without going back to prehistoric times, there is no 
doubt that to the eye of the contemporary historian 
there was as overwhelming a preponderance of 
strength on the part of the Persian Empire when it 
undertook the conquest of Greece from 490 to 
479 B.C. as there was on the part of the British 
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fringe of Asia which permanently bowed before the 
influence of Europe. The Macedonian and the 
Roman no more subdued Asia than the Otto- 
man Turk subdued Europe. They pushed the 
phalanx and the legion far to the eastward, as the 
Turk carried the Crescent to the walls of Vienna, 
but their permanent conquest—if the word perma- 
nent can be applied to things so evanescent as 
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Europe and Asia Compared. 


Empire when in 1899 it essayed to conquer the Boer 
Republics. Those who held that God is always on the 
side of the strong battalions had no doubt as to the 
ascendency of Xerxes when he led his million host 
across the Hellespont. Their calculations miscarried 
at Marathon. But it was not until some hundred and 
fifty years after, that Europe, under Alexander of 
Macedon, first resented the ascendency of its mighty 
neighbour, and avenged at Arbela and at Babylon the 
invasion of Hellas. Even then it was but the Western 


Empires—never extended far beyond the Armenian 
uplands in the one case or the northern slopes of the 
Balkans in the other. 

In the dark days that followed the break up of the 
Roman Empire the Asiatic Huns were only one 
among many pitiless and insolent conquerors who 
rode in triumph over the ruins of European civilisa- 
tion. Hardly had the West shed the invading hordes, 
as a waterlogged vessel sheds the waves, when a new 
peril startled Christendom. 
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ward, to the dismay of Europe. 


556 THE REVIEW 
EUROPE ATTACKED FROM AFRICAN BASE. 

In the early days of the Roman Republic the first 
collision between the continents of Europe and of 
Asia took place on the coastline of another continent. 
Carthage, although an African city, was the offshoot 
of Asiatic Tyre. The death-grapple between Rome 
and Carthage, which lasted for 118 years, was 
the prelude of the age-long contest, waged as often as 
not from an African base, between Europe and Asia. 
So, long after the northern Barbarians, Christianised 
and civilised, had carved out for themselves kingdoms 
from the carcase of the moribund Empire, Asia struck 
hard and struck home with the scimitar of the 
Moslems from the vantage-ground of Africa. 

In the seventh century the preaching of an Arab 
camel driver converted the shifting sand of Arabian 
tribesmen into a scimitar of steel with which his succes- 
sors hewed off dynasties like poppy heads. The flood 
of Moslem conquest pressed its way like a foaming 
torrent, eastward and westward; eastward to estab- 
lish itself supreme in the Euphrates Valley, while west- 
ward it rolled conquering and to conquer along 
Northern Africa as far as the Pillars of Hercules. 
Then for a moment it paused. Nor is there much to 
show that Europe realised the peril which stood steel- 
giit at its portals. In the eighth century the blow 
fell. 

THE MOORS IN SPAIN. 


The one-eyed Tarik led the hosts of Islam 
across the Straits of Gibraltar, and in the pitched 
battle of Xeres (711 A.D.) King Roderic lost his realm 
and his life, tremendous forfeit to be paid for the lawless 
hand which the Royal lover had laid upon the innocent 
daughter of Count Julian. From their vantage- 
ground in Southern Spain the Moors pressed north- 
They overran the 
whole Peninsula, and, crossing the Pyrenees, essayed 
the conquest of France. For a time it seemed as if 
nothing could stand before the triumphant advance of 
Abdurrahman. Europe, dazed by the blow, attempted 
to stem his northward march at Bordeaux and at 
Toulouse. 

CHARLES MARTEL. 


In vain the valour of France flung itself across his 
path. The victorious Moslem brushed away their 
resistance and pressed northward. Not until he 
reached the banks of the Loire did he find 
himself face to face with a foeman capable of 
bidding him halt. On the battlefield of Tours, in 
732, Charles Martel, the Man of the Hammer, 
met the Moslem host. For three terrible days the 
battle raged. At last, on the third day, the invaders 
broke and fled. The carnage was terrible. But although 
the Moors had been driven out of France, Asia did 
not relax her hold upon the Peninsula. Britain has 
held her grip on India for less than 150 years. 
Asia, which conquered Spain under Musa and Tarik 
in 711, did not finally evacuate the country until 
1491. It is true that for the last three hundred years 
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the greater part of Spain had reverted to Christian 
hands. But the Crescent did not cease to wave over 
the minarets of Granada until the century in which 
Columbus discovered the western hemisphere. 

THE TURKS AND THE CRUSADES. 

Nor was it only in the south-west of Europe that 
Asia kept Europe constantly on the alarm. The 
Moors had hardly been defeated at Tours when 
the Seljuk Turks, emerging from the obscurity of 
the Central Asian steppe, overwhelmed the Caliphs 
of Baghdad and Damascus, and rode in triumph 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. ‘Then, indeed, 
some Kaiser Wilhelm of the period might, 
with reason, have cried: “ Nations of Europe, 
defend your holy places.” For by this eruption from 
Central Asia the shrines most sacred to the devout 
Christian passed under the domination of an infide|, 
who, unlike the comparatively civilised Saracen, 
proved himself to be a very Cerberus to the pious 
pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre. News did not travel 
fast in those days, and it was some time before the 
bitter complaints of returning pilgrims apprised 
Europe of what had befallen the Holy Land. Then 
it was that Peter the Hermit arose, and under the 
kindling fire of his impassionate eloquence steel-clad 
Europe blazed heaven high with pious zeal, not un 
mixed with pitch of worldly ambition, and launched 
itself against Asia in the series of great waves which 
men call the Crusades. 

From the year when the First Crusade was 
proclaimed down to the time when the last 
Crusader came home to be buried cross-legged 
in his family vault, four centuries passed, during al 
of which Asia was intermittently at war with Europe, 
and Europe on the whole did not get the best of it. 
During most of that period Constantinople was the 
advanced bastion of Europe against the invading 
Asiatic. The surging tide of Turkish conquest had 
swept over the Balkans more than a century before the 
Crescent replaced the Cross on the great temple of 
St. Sophia. But all the efforts of Christian Paladins 
to stem the tide of Asiatic conquest in Syria and in 
Palestine did not avail to protect the City of Constan- 
tine from its doom. In the same century that Asia 
was ejected from Spain, she took a terrible and last- 
ing revenge by establishing herself in the ancient 
capital of the Eastern Empire. Asia made Byzantium 
her capital in 1453, and it remains in Asiatic hands to 
this day. 

ASIA’S THREE CAMPAIGNS. 

All this is familiar enough, although it is too often 
forgotten. What is not so familiar to English readers 
is the fact that the attempt of Asia to dominate 
furope was not confined to attacks on the left and 
centre of the European position, but was even more 
successfully carried out on the extreme right. In 
contemplating this war of continents there are 
three great campaigns spread over centuries. 
The first, that of the Moors in Spain, began when 
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Tarik leapt ashore at Calpe in 711, and ended 
when the last of the Moors evacuated Granada 
in 1491. The furthest objective which this left 
attack reached was Tours on the Loire in 732. 
The second great campaign was that of the Turks, 
which may be said to have begun when the Seljuk 
Turks seized the Holy Places, and which had as its 
culminating point the capture of Constantinople in 
1453. Its furthest objective was the walls of Vienna, 
from which the Turks recoiled in 1687. ‘their yoke 
still lies heayy upon Macedonia, and Constantinople 
has not yet been wrested from the hands of the Sultan, 
THE ATTACK FROM THE STEPPE. 

The campaign on the extreme right began no 
one can say when. Long before written history 
began, tradition described the continuous inroads of 
Asiatics upon the Russian steppes. They came like 
waves, one swallowing up the other. Of these 
Asiatic invaders only the names survive. As early as 
the fifth century we hear of the Avars, the Bulgars, 
the Khazars, the Petchenegs, and, finally, of the 
Polovtsi, all tribes of Asiatic origin, who, coming from 
the. East, spread themselves, not so much as con- 
querors but as plunderers, over Southern and South- 
Eastern Russia. As the Northmen found it good busi- 
ness to harry the coasts of all nations whose frontiers 
they could reach in their swift seahorses, so these 
denizens of the steppes of Asia found no difficulty in 
slaying and harrying the miserable peoples who dwelt 
on the frontiers of the steppe, which, as Mr. Mackinder 
recently pointed out, was to them what the sea is to 
the descendants of the Vikings. But it was not till 
the thirteenth century that Russia experienced the 
first shock of the Mongol invasion. 

THE MONGOL CONQUEST. 

From the year 1224 until the year 1572 this 
attempt of Asia to found an empire in Europe 
was fitfully persisted in. Even in 1571 the Asiatics 
were strong enough to seize and burn Moscow. For 
two centuries they were as supreme in Russia as we 
are this day in India. Nor did they confine their ambi- 
tions to Russia. They submerged Poland, ravaged 
Hungary, and carried their victorious standards as 
far as Olmutz in Moravia. Olmutz in the East, as 
Tours in the West, marks the high water-mark of the 
Asiatic invasion of Europe. The accompanying map, 
better than any amount of description, will enable the 
reader to realise to what an extent in the long span of 
a thousand years Asia succeeded in dominating 
Europe. Since the Turks were driven from the walls 
of Vienna by the valour of Sobieski in 1687, the 
Asiatics have abandoned the initiative of conquest. 
But that is only two centuries since, and a habit of 
making conquest of European soil which was persisted 
in for a thousand years may easily revive if circum- 
stances foster the latent ambitions of Asia 

THE DURATION OF THE CONQUEST. 

In Russia the Mongols remained, to stay for more 

than three hundred years. The southern portions of 
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Russia they governed directly, as we govern Bombay 
and Bengal ; Northern and Central Russia they ruled 
as we govern the great tributary States of India. Bati, 
on retiring from Hungary, built for himself a capital at 
Sarai, which stood on the lower Volga, not very far from 
the present site of Astrakhan. From thence he ruled 
the kingdom, or khanaie, of the Golden Horde, whose 
frontiers stretched from the Ural and the Caspian to 
the Danube. The Golden Horde at first recognised 
the sovereignty of the Great Khans who succeeded 
Genghis, but in 1260 it became independent. But 
whether independent kingdom or vassal state, its rulers 
wielded supreme power over all the Russian princi- 
palities. 
HOW ASIA RULED EUROPE. 

From this tent Bati and his successors governed 
Russia. Their system was in some respects not 
unlike our own. ‘They left the various principalities 
their laws, their courts, and their princes. They were 
tolerant of all religions, and made a special point of 
winning over the support of the Greek Orthodox 
clergy, whom they exempted from taxation. But 
although they left their vassals their autonomy they 
never failed to insist upon asserting their authority. 
M. Rambaud, from whose History of Russia most of 
these particulars are taken, summarises their method 
of government as follows :--(1) The investiture of 
every prince was the prerogative of the Khan ; hence 
rival claimants always had to go to the Khan for the 
settlement of their pretensions. (2) No Russian 
prince was allowed to make war without permission 
from the Khan. (3) The Khan acted as final judge on 
appeal in all disputes between his vassal princes. 
(4) All Russians had to pay a capitation tax in money 
or in furs. If the tax was not forthcoming the 
recalcitrant taxpayer was made a slave. The 
right of collecting taxes was at first farmed out 
to some Khivan merchants, whose _ severities 
perpetually occasioned revolts, but afterwards 
the princes of Moscow became farmers-general of the 
Tartars, and thereby laid the foundation on which the 
Tsardom was destined torise. (5) Each Russian state 
had to furnish its quota of soldiers, a military con- 
tingent which was at the disposal of the Khan for 
prosecuting war either in Europe or in Asia, 


DEBELLARE SUPERBOS, 


The Khans were rigorous in imposing degrading 
humiliation upon their vassal princes. Whenever 
Tartar envoys brought a letter from the Khan, the 
Prince was obliged to meet them on foot, to prostrate 
himself before the messengers of his suzerain, to spread 
precious carpets under their feet, to present them with 
a cup filled with golden pieces, and to listen kneeling 
when the Khan’s despatch was read. When the Prince 
repaired to the Khan’s presence he had to prostrate 
himself before his master. He then had to offer him 
a goblet of wine, and to lick up from the mane of the 
Khan’s horse the drops of wine which the Khan spilled 
when drinking. 
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HOW RUSSIANS WERE BROUGHT TO MANCHURIA. 

It is suggestive to learn that the Russians were first 
introduced to the Far East by their princes being 
compelled to travel across Asia to the confines of 
Manchuria in order to do homage to the Great Khan, 
whose court was fixed on the Amour. St. Alexander 
Nevski was compelled by Bati to cross Asia in order 
to pay homage to Koniouk, who confirmed him and 
his brother in the possession of their dominions. The 
Great Khan received ambassadors from the greatest 
European sovereigns on the Amour, for the centre of 
the world was nearer Manchuria in those days than 
it has been ever since. 

The Khans and the Russians kept up those rela- 
tions for a longer time than we have ruled in India. 

POSSIBLE RESULTS OF JAPANESE VICTORY. 

It is not necessary to conjure up dread imagina- 
tions as to another invasion of Europe. It is enough 
to realise that Asia is at present parcelled out among 
European Powers who exist solely by the prestige 
of a success achieved by use of European weapons 
and by the despair engendered in the hearts of Asiatics 
by their long-continued defeat. The victotics of 
Japan may change all this. Even ‘if Japan does 
not Japanise China, she may _— establish her 
position as paramount sea power in those Eastern 
waters. Suppose that she confines herself to the sea, 
it is obvious even to the meanest understanding that 
the whole political situation in Eastern waters, includ- 
ing Australia, will be revolutionised if she can main- 
tain her present ascendency. All islands will .be held 
at her mercy—the Philippines, the Netherlands’ East 
Indies, New Zealand, and Australia. The advocates 
of White Australia will have to keep a more civil 
tongue in their heads if the Japanese choose to 
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enforce our favourite doctrine of an open door, so 
as to render possible Japanese immigration into 
the uninhabited regions of the Australian Common- 
wealth. And it is not altogether beyond the bounds 
of possibility that Japan may, before long, undertake 
the championship of the Celestial helots who are to 
be shut up in the compounds of Johannesburg. 


“ASIA FOR THE ASIATICS!” 

The Japanese are 40,000,000 strong. Like the brave 
men of Marseilles, they know how to die. The story of 
their suicidal valour recalls the memories of the early 
days of Islam, and it is only rendered the more re- 
markable by the fact that their readiness to sacrifice 
their life does not appear to be sustained by any faith 
in the next. They have shown themselves to be quick 
to seize the advantages offered by the weapons and 
the craft of the West. They have not studied in vain 
in the headquarters staff of Germany or in the schools 
of the British navy. They are like other human 
beings, subject to the temptation of vanity, and they 
are not immune against the promptings of ambition. 
In the watchword, “ Asia for the Asiatics,” they have 
a weapon which may be used in a hundred centres at 
once, and which has already roused echoes beyond 
the Himalayas. 

And at this moment of all others, when Asia for 
the first time for two centuries is beginning to feel 
that she can hold her own, the chimerical will-o’-the- 
wisp of Russian intrigue has lured a British expedition 
into the heart of Tibet, the one spot in all Asia which 
the continent has ever shrouded from the curious 
intruding eye of Europe. It is an act of madness, 
and well will it be for us if we escape the penalty 
which such criminal folly so richly demands, 
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South Africa and its Problems. 





THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


I.—FROM JOHN CHINAMAN’S STANDPOINT. 


Ir I were a Chinaman what would I think of it 
all? Ever since I landed in Africa everyone has 
been discussing the Chinese question from almost 
every point of view but this. Just as the Saxon was 
leaving Cape Town the last edition of the evening 
paper that was brought on board with the mails told 
us that the Cape Parliament was still deep in the dis- 
cussion of the much disputed Ordinance. I have dis- 
cussed it with mine-owners to the merry music of the 
stamping mills. I have argued the question with work- 
men deep underground, I have heard the views of 
white men and black men, Christians and Mohamme- 
dans, Britons and Boers, Indians and Malays, trades 
unionists and Kaffirs; but, somehow or other, the 
Yellow Man’s point of view has been by common 
consent ignored. And the odd thing is that this 
seems to be quite as true in the case of those who 
protested against the Ordinance as reducing him 
to slavery as in the case of those who regard his 
advent as the beginning of the Millennium. 

I did my best to try to tap the Chinese mind at 
Cape Town, where Mr. Ah Woo and his cousins have 
already established themselves in the laundry business. 
But the Celestial, probably having something more 
profitable to attend to, did not respond to my invita- 
tion, and I left Africa without having any first-hand 
information as to what my yellow-skinned brother 
thinks of the proposal to exploit the Yellow Man in 
extracting the yellow metal from the bowels of the 
Rand, ; 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 

Clearly this lack of information as to the Yellow 
Man’s point of view is much to be regretted. For, 
although the question of his importation into South 
Africa is a matter of considerable importance to all 
the white and all the parti-coloured races inhabiting 
that part of the Dark Continent, it is a matter of still 
more importance to John Chinaman himself. In the 
absence of any authentic information as to his point 
of view, let us with the aid of our common sense and 
such sympathetic imagination as we possess endeavour 
to put ourselves into the Chinaman’s place, and look 
at the question as he looks at it. 


THE COOLIE IN CHINA, 


To begin at the beginning, let us take John China- 
man as he finds himself in a paddy field in China. 
He is a strong young man, and healthy withal, with a 
robust appetite and small means of satisfying the 
same. ‘The little strip of land which his father 
inherited from his ancestors will admit of no more 
sub-division. The family resources have been severely 
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strained to provide him and his brothers and sisters 
with the irreducible minimum of rice necessary for 
subsistence. There are few openings in the village 
or in the district whereby an able-bodied young man 
can make a living. Odd jobs do not satisfy him. 
In the next village there lives an uncle who, 
thirty years ago, fared forth beyond the seas and 
returned after many days with sufficient money to 
buy a farm, found a family, and to take rank among 
the well-to-do of the country side. 
THE TEMPTER FROM THE TRANSVAAL. 

Suddenly the rumour spreads through the district 
that some white men are seeking for labourers to 
work in the gold mines beyond the sea. He makes 
enquiries, and after much searching he comes to the 
recruiting agent. He is told that the work that is 
offered is in a place called Africa, that he must engage 
himself for three years, to work ten hours a day in the 
mines, that his food will be given him every day, and 
that at the end of three years he will be brought back 
home free of expense. His wages will be paid him 
at a rate which is four or five times as much as he 
could hope to earn at home. In return, he must enter 
into a binding contract to do whatever work is given 
him to do, and to abstain from doing any other kind 
of work. He will be lodged in barracks, and during 
his term of contract he must keep within bounds, 
stick to his work, and consent to be returned home. 

WEIGHING PROS AND CONS, 

John Chinaman hears these conditions, much as an 
ordinary English labourer would hear the promises 
made by Emigration Agents who might be offering 
him a free passage to one of our Colonies, That is 
to say, he pays little or no attention to anything but 
the main points-—the rate of wages, the security of 
employment which is offered him, and the promise of 
a free passage out and home when his period of service 
is ended. The promise of a free passage home, 
which to an Englishman would probably diminish 
his reluctance to expatriate himself for a time, is to 
the Chinaman a leading inducement. He wants to 
come home when he has made his pile. He looks 
upon his sojourn abroad as a sailor who signs articles 
for a twelve months’ cruise looks upon his ship. It is no 
abiding place. He-no more wants to settle in Africa 
than the man before the mast wishes to take up his 
permanent residence in the forecastle. It is, of course, 
possible that if he does well in the new country, he 
might like to remain there. _ If so, the provision that 
he shall not be allowed to do so will be a drawback to 
what he regards as the advantages of the offer which 
he is considering. 
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HIS ULTIMATE DECISION. 

But, on the whole, he will probably come to the same 
conclusion which any English workman would come 
under the same circumstances. He is out of work, with 
no opening, he is hungry, he is strong, he is willing to 
take his chance. And so he consents to conditions 
which may‘appear to the White Man as smacking of 
servitude, but which do not so far vitiate the bargain 
as to. make it on the whole seem undesirable in his eyes. 
He might prefer to vary the conditions of his con- 
tract so as to secure for himself the full liberty 
of every White Man to make the most of 
his abilities, and to choose his place of resi- 
dence and the nature of his work. But no one 
offers him work or wages on any such terms. He 
must either take the contract as it is offered to him 
or reject it. ‘Thereupon, after due consideration and 
plentiful discussion with his seniors, and especially 
with the uncle who made his pile in the eighties in 
California, John Chinaman decides that on the whole, 
taking all things into account, it will be a good 
thing for him to sign on and transfer himself for the 
next three years to the Rand, in the sure and joyful 
hope of returning to his native village with sufficient 
capital to set him up in business for the rest of his life. 

WHY HE WANTS TO COME. 

That, we may safely take it, is the rough-and-ready 
logic of our yellow-skinned brother. However mis- 
guided he may be in being willing to sign away his 
liberty to make the best use of his natural capacities 
and to bind himself to stick to the most menial 
employment, he is but acting as Englishmen habi- 
tually do when down on their luck. Many a captain 
out of a job has signed on as man before the mast in 
default of some other means of working his passage 
home. And to every Chinaman the trip to the gold- 
fields means a passage to the home in which he hopes 
to end his days among his own people. ‘The restric- 
tion on accepting any employment other than that of 
certain grade is one which is voluntarily accepted, 
nay more, imperiously insisted upon by some trades 
unionists. On the whole, therefore, from the China- 
man’s point of view there seems but little doubt that 
he beliéves he consults his own interests best by 
accepting the proposals which are now being pressed 
upon him by the agents of the mine-owner, 

From the Chinaman’s point of view he is all right. 
He wants to come, the mine-owners want to have 
him. They are willing to fetch him, house him, feed 

im, pay him, and return him home at the end of 
his contract. About the high death rate he knows 
nothing. He is willing to take his chances. Why 
should he not come ? 


THE WARNINGS OF HIS FRIENDS. 

I ari now discussing the question solely from the 
Chinese point of view. The arguments in favour of 
his exclusion from the point of view of other people 
may be overwhelming. They are not now under 
consideration. Let us stick for the moment to John 


Chinaman. Here he is, young, strong, capable, ready 
for work. Just before signing articles let us present 
him with a comprehensive summary of all the 
arguments used against the Ordinance by those 
who are passionately opposed to “the legalisation 
of slavery” in the British dominions. Now John 
Chinaman has a healthy reluctance to be en- 
slaved. He may not interpret liberty quite in the 
English sense. But he has as keen a sense as most 
men of the advantage of being free to make the best 
bargain that he can for his labour, and to make the 
best use that he can of his time. He may, therefore, 
hesitate while the provisions of the Ordinance are 
explained to him. He is to be manacled by inden- 
tures which bind him as hard and fast to his employer 
as if he were an English apprentice in olden days. 
He is to be confined to a compound which may be 
anything between a slave barracoon and the Garden 
City of Lord Grey’s dreams. He is to be peremptorily 
forbidden to use his skill in anything but the lowest 
descriptions of labour. And, finally, he is to be 
compulsorily shipped back to China when his term 
of service is completed. These limitations upon his 
freedom of action, it is pointed out to him, involve such 
infringements upon his natural and legitimate liberty 
as a human being as to reduce him to the position 
of a mere instrument of production, a human chattel 
in the hands of his importers. 

In addition to these arguments, John Chinaman 
might be further assailed by the warnings of those 
who lay stress upon the horrors of the mine, the 
dreary dulness of the prison compound, the harshness 
of the overseer, and all the miseries of exile. 

WHY THEY DO NOT DETER HIM. 

And yet John Chinaman, being a supremely 
practical person and hungry withal, will probably 
reply that life is not with him a picnic in his native 
village ; that three full meals a day secured for three 
years on end are worth running some risks for, and 
that if he can see his way to coming back to China 
in three years’ time with fifty pounds in “his 
pocket, the game seems to him well worth the 
candle. He may, and probably would, reply that he 
would prefer to be relieved of the restrictions upon 
his liberty. But failing the advent of some more 
benevolent employer who will give him the wages 
and the liberty, he prefers to close with the man who 
will give him the wages without the liberty rather than 
listen to the admonitions of those who would leave 
him the liberty of starvation. So far, then, we may 
take it that from the point of view of John Chinaman 
it is to his interest to accept the offer of the mine- 
owners, notwithstanding the worst that can be said 
in disparagement of the conditions with which it is 
clogged. If, therefore, the Liberals must repeal the 
Ordinance, it must be on other grounds than a bene- 
volent desire to benefit our yellow-skinned brother, if 
the yellow one himself is to be judge. 

The one and the only argument that would 


seriously weigh with John Chinaman is the probability — 
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that he will not survive the term of his indentureship. 
But of that I shall have more to say hereafter. © 

So much, then, for John Chinaman’s view of the 
matter. The case, so far as he is concerned, would be 
’ quite as strong if, instead of going to the Rand, he 
were to be indentured to work the disused tin mines of 
Cornwall, the low grade auriferous hills of Wales, or to 
replace on English farms the white farm labourer who 
has deserted the land for the slums of our great city. 
If he is to be hindered in improving his position in 
life in these directions, it must be on other grounds 
than those of his own interest. His own interest as 
he sees it is quite clear. Despite all restrictions upon 
his liberty, he has come to the conclusion that he had 
better chance it and trust to the vast, vague, but very 
definite power of his secret societies to protect him 
against any serious ill-usage. 





IIL—FROM THE MINE-OWNERS’ POINT OF 
VIEW. 

If the case in favour of the migration of Chinese 
labour is clear to the Chinaman, it seems to be not 
less clear to his would-be employer. The financial 
magyiates of Johannesburg are the trustees for their 
sharcholders. It is their duty to earn dividends by 
extracting the maximum amount of gold from the 
Rand in the shortest possible time at a minimum of 
expense, in order that they may be able to earn for 
their shareholders the largest possible dividend upon 
the capital which they have invested. I wish to 
state the economic argument as clearly and as 
forcibly as possible, ridding the case for my present 
purpose of all extraneous considerations such as may 
be urged from a philanthropic or patriotic point of 
view. Such considerations may or may not weigh 
with individual magnates. The economic argument 
weighs with them all, It is like the force of gravita- 
tion. Its pressure-is constant, and although its force 
may be broken here and there in individual instances 
by feelings of humanity or by political calculations, 
it is best to strip the question as clear as possible of 
outside matters and look at it solely from the point of 
view of an economist. 


THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM. 


Stated as a clear-cut economical proposition, the 
Financial Magnates may put their case as follows :— 

There is a given amount of gold imprisoned in a 
given amount of ore. To extract the one from the 
other we must employ the cheapest and most efficient 
instruments of production, We buy coal on the spot 
at nine shillings a ton. Welsh coal would cost us at 
least five times as much. If, from patriotic motives, 
a Protectionist Administration were to compel us to 
use Welsh coal in order to give the maximum employ- 
ment to Welsh colliers, we should have to close down 
our mines. As we must have cheap coal, so we must 
also have cheap labour. No doubt from a patriotic 
point of view it would be a capital thing if we could 
employ white labour, as it would be a good thing to 
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employ Welsh coal. But the attempt to work the 
mines with white labour would be as ruinous as to 
attempt to use only Welsh coal. Welsh coal is no doubt 
more efficient than the local fuel. White labour no 
doubt is about twenty per cent. more efficient than 
black labour. But as it costs five times as much, it 
is a luxury which we must deny ourselves. 


THE. NEED FOR CHEAP LABOUR. 


What then remains? We must have cheap labour. 
White labour is dear labour. Black labour is poor 
labour, and, what is worse, there is not enough of it. 
Upon this point, if you make any demur, the magnate 
flings the Report of the Transvaal Labour Commission 
at your head, and reduces you for the time to silence. 
Why not try yellow labour ? 

The yellow man is cheap, the yellow man is abun- 
dant. Above all, the yellow man will bind himself to 
stay at the mines three years on end. The black man 
only hires himself for three or six months. By the 
time he is beginning to know something of his 
business he packs up his duds and departs with his 
savings to buy cows, the native currency for wives. 
and the mines see him no more. Hence, to get as 
much work out of black men as you. would out of 
yellow men, you need to have six Kaffirs in relays to 
do the task of one Chinaman. 

THE COST OF WHITE LABOUR, 

But that is not all. Ifthe black man is scarce and 
of ‘poor quality, there are other men in the mines— 
white men who are paid the highest wages earned by 
any artisans on this planet. ‘To each skilled white 
man who superintends the Kaffirs below ground is 
paid an income of from £300 to £400 per annum. 
"xperience proves in the Straits Settlements and 
elsewhere that the yellow man will do best work under 
his own foreman. The yellow man may or may not 
cost less per month than the black man, but there is 
no doubt at all that he will cost less than a fifth or 
sixth of the white man’s wages as overseer, From 
an economic point of view, it is sheer lunacy to pay 
one man £5 because he has a white skin, for work 
which another man, who happens ‘to be yellow, will 
do quite as well for #71. ; 


THE ELIMINATION OF THE MIDDLEMAN, 


The yellow man will be a cheaper and more 
effective instrument of production than either black 
or white man. This, however, does not exhaust the 
advantages of importing John Chinaman. If the 
Chinese come, they can be bound by contract to 
remain shut up in compounds. Within these com- 
pounds no Truck Act will stand in the way of the 
employer making the maximum profit from the supply 
of the wants, few and simple though they may be, of 
these imported labourers. Always arguing from a 
strictly economic point of view, the employer having 
indentured his yellow instrument of production, and 
confined him strictly within the walls of the com- 
pound, the way is open for eliminating the profits of 
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‘the middlemen, or rather of transferring these profits 
to the pockets of their shareholders. Everything that 
John Chinaman needs can be bought wholesale in 
great quantities by his employer, who will become a 
great socialised state within the State, realising the 
ideal of the Socialist for the benefit of the Syndicate. 
THE LOGICAL ULTIMATE. 
Reduced to its ultimate economic logic, the 


“Magnate is bound, if he acts with a single eye to the 


interests of his shareholders, to make the Rand a close 
preserve for yellow labour, to absorb to his shareholders 
all the profits that can be extracted from the supply of 


_thenecessaries of the workmen, to train the cheap yellow 


labourer as speedily as possible to replace the highly 
paid skilled white man. By this means low grade 
ores may be worked which would otherwise have to 
be left below the surface, the output of gold would be 
brought up to its maximum, and the cost of production 
reduced to its minimum. 

Such is the economic argument stated in its 
makedest form, and as such, regarded solely from the 
point of view of the economist, the case of the Magnate 
seems to be as clear in his eyes as that of John China- 
man seems to the Chinese coolie. 

WHY NOT APPLY THIS TO WALES? 

The same argument would hold equally good if, 
instead of being applied to the Rand, the scene were 
to be shifted to Wales. There is gold in the Welsh 
hills which cannot be worked owing to the lack of 
<heap labour. From an economist’s point of view 
there can be no answer to a demand made by a 
‘syndicate of Hebrew capitalists for the introduction of 
100,000 indentured Chinamen into Wales under the 
<onditions of the Labour Ordinance who could be 
employed as two-legged instruments of production in 
extracting wealth that would otherwise remain buried 
in the Welsh hills. ‘The Chinamen would not object 
to come. The capitalists would be eager to employ 
them. Why not let them come? The answer to 
that question must be sought elsewhere than on 
economic grounds. : 

If THE RAND WERE AT THE SOUTH POLE. 

If we could suppose that a vast deposit of auriferous 
ore were suddenly to be discovered in the Antarctic 
circle, and a syndicate of adventurous speculators 
were to engage 100,000 Chinese under the terms of 
the Ordinance for the purpose of extracting that gold, 
no one would make any serious objection. If the 
‘Chinese wanted to go, and the capitalists were willing 

.to take them to the new goldfield: and bring them 
back, feeding them and paying them during their term 
of service at rates which satisfied John Chinaman, no 
one would raise any serious objection. From this it 
is obvious that it is not the conditions imposed by the 
Ordinance which constitute the real ground of objec- 
tion. What is disliked is the introduction of in- 
dentured yellow labourers into a field of labour 
already occupied or partially occupied by other labour. 

The question arises whether this objection is valid. 
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THE DOMINATING FACTOR. 

Take the case of the Welsh goldfields. What 
is the objection to the introduction of Chinese 
labourers into Wales? Clearly, it is the objection 
which the Welsh people have to the intrusion of 
such a foreign element into the Principality. The 
Welsh workman would see in the Yellow Man, no 
matter how sedulously he might be confined at first to 
the scheduled district and to the extraction of gold, 
the irresistible lever which would be employed to 
reduce his wages to the Chinese level. ‘The Welsh 
Christians would object to the establishment of a great 
centre of Paganism in the midst of Nonconformist 
Wales, and the public generally would object 
to the importation of a standing army of Asiatics, 
celibate but not chaste, with Chinese habits and 
Chinese manners, into the midst of a community 
with a West European standard of social necessities. 
And no one for a moment doubts that these combined 
objections would lead the Welsh public to prevent by 
any and every means, up to and including murder, the 
introduction of the Chinese into Wales. ‘This may be 
wrong. It is certainly indefensible from the economist’s 
point of view. It is also somewhat difficult to 
reconcile with the principle of the Golden Rule. But 
it may be taken as common ground that no plea 
based on “ Am I not a man and a brother?” would 
induce the common people of this country to permit 
the importation of willing workers from China into 
Wales, even though, as the result of their veto, the 
Welsh goldfields remained for ever undeveloped, and 
100,000 Chinese were thrust back into squalid penury 
and semi-starvation. 


WHAT DO SOUTH AFRICANS THINK? 


Now let us go back to the Rand. Since the only 
arguments which can be invoked to justify the exclu- 
sion of the Chinese coolie from the goldfields of 
Wales are based upon the sentiment of the people 
resident in Wales and adjacent England, is it 
not evident that the only justification for any 
interference between the Chinese who wants to 
work, and his employer who wants to employ him, 
is the sentiment, conviction, prejudice—call it what 
you will—of the South African population? If there 
were no other people in the country than the Magnates, 
they might do as they pleased, as in the case of the 
supposed Antarctic goldfields. Kut there are other 
people in the country—some millions of other people 
m the country—and that makes all the difference. For 
the one vital question upon which everything turns is, 
whether the people who have already colonised South 
Africa, the men and women who have won that 
country for civilisation of the West European order, 
regard the contemplated importation of 70,000 
Chinese indentured labourers with abhorrence or with 
approval. And it seems to me that whatever may be 
the rights and the wrongs of the Chinese question, this 
much is absolutely clear, that we living in England 
have no right whatever at a time when we have 
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forcibly deprived the country most immediately 
‘concerned of all possibility of free and deliberate 
expression of the wishes of its people, to allow 
the question to be decided cne way or the cther. 
If the South Africans, even the white South Afiicans, 
should, after. full and careful deliberation, decide 
that they do not object to the addition of the 
Celestials to the much parti-coloured population 
already resident in South Africa, well and good. It 
is not for us to say them nay. But for us who are 
standing, as it were, 7” loco parentis to these Colonies, 
who have gagged them so that it is impossible for 
them to give free expression to their opinion, to permit 
of so serious a step as the introduction of Chinese 
labour on a large scale into South Africa, seems to be 
an act of usurpation of the right to decide the destiny 
of a continent for which no urgency of clamant 
- shareholders can supply any justification. 
THE UNCROWNED KING OF THE TRANSVAAL. 

I do not propose to enter here into the confused 
and confusing statistics by which one side and the 
other demonstrates the scarcity or the superabundance 
of .the supply of black labour in Africa. But I think 
it well to put on record the opinions expressed by 
two ardent advocates of the importation of Chinese 
labour, whose authority no one will dispute. 

One of the most remarkable men in South Africa 
is Mr. Samuel Marks, of Messrs. Lewis and Marks. 
Sammy Marks, as he is familiarly known, is a Russian 
Jew, who many years ago came to South Africa with a 
pedlar’s pack, and who is now many times a millionaire, 
He has sent his son to Harrow to be educated, but he 
himself can neither read nor write. But he can read 
South Africa as a book, and his local reputation is such 
that he is jocularly known as the uncrowned king of the 
Transvaal, He was a constant adviser of President 
Kruger in the days of his power, and envious rivals 
complain bitterly that he has far too much influence 
with Lord Milner. He is a genial, intelligent Vicar 
of Bray kind of South African, who, unlike his partner, 
means to live and die in the country which has been 
so good to him. He is a man who looks far ahead. 
“A man in the street,” he remarked to me, “can see 
what happened yesterday. A man of business can 
see what is happening to-day, but it needs a proper 
man to see what is going to happen to-morrow.” 
Sammy Marks is a proper man in his own sense, and I 
attach very great weight to his opinion on this labour 
question. He told me he was strongly in favour of 
the importation of the Chinese, but not at all for the 
ordinary reason. So far from endorsing the con- 
clusions of the Transvaal Labour Commission as to 
the famine of labour throughout South Africa, he 
maintained that there were plenty of Kaffirs in the 
country. “ All that, is wanted,” said this eminent 
authority, “is the introduction of a shipload or two of 
Yellow boys. Their coming will give the Kaffirs such 
a fright they will pour into the mines, and we shall 
have all the labour that we want.” © When doctors 
differ who shall decide? If Sammy Marks: could 
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speak thus confidently as to the ample supply of native 
labour in South Africa, I confess that my confidence: 
in the conclusions of the Transvaal Labour Con- 


mission is somewhat rudely shaken. 
THE MANAGER OF THE EAST RAND. 


The only other witness whom I shall cite is a man 
of a very different stamp. Sir George Farrar devoted 
an entire day to showing me over his immense mining 
plant at the East Rand. We were driven there by a fault- 
less chauffeur, a young expert of the name of Hair, 
whose steeplechasing exploits with that 18-horse-power 
Panhard are things to dream of, not to tell. At th« 
East Rand we were introduced to Mr. Hellmann, 2 
cultured American mining engineer from California, who 
impressed me much by his intelligence and his can- 
dour. Mr. Hellmann was not of Mr. Marks’ opinion. 
He did not believe that they could get the number of 
boys they needed in South Africa. He was strongly 
in favour of the Chinese importation, But nothing, 
impressed me so much as his frank expression otf 
dismay at the possibility of a free importation of 
unmanacled Chinese. He had seen the Chinese at 
work in California. Give them free scope here, and 
there will soon not be a white man left in the Rand. 
What he hoped and believed was that it might b 
possible to import the Chinese under strict conditions. 
as to their confinement and as to their reshipment, so as 
to tide over the present economic crisis. “ But,” he said 
with the utmost fervour, “if I did not believe that it 
would be possible to get rid of. them when we ar 
done with them, or to restrict them to the lowest rank. 
of mining, I would not allow a Chinaman to land in 
Africa.” 

THE CALIFORNIAN PRECEDENT. 

On my expressing doubts as to whether it would bx 
So easy to circumvent the natural reluctance of John 
Chinaman to leave a country where he was making 
money, especially when this was reinforced by th¢ 
equally natural desire of his employers to retain his 
valuable services, Mr. Hellmann said that the Ameri- 
cans had cleared them out from California, and he 
thought the same end might be secured by legislation 
in advance which would prevent them remaining in 
South Africa. His point of view seemed to me to be 
very much akin to that of a teetotal physician who, 
finding himself called upon to prescribe for a very 
much debilitated patient, reluctantly orders the ad 
ministration in minute doses of rigidly measured. 
quantities of alcohol, which must be discontinued with 
out fail the moment the patient shows signs of recovery. 
To propose free and unrestricted Chinese immigratiors 
is to him very much what to the physician would seem. 
a demand that the patient should be allowed to wallow 
in whisky galore. 

THE CHINESE AND TRADES UNIONS. 

Mr. Hellmann also made a further admission 
The introduction of Chinese labour would, he said 
frankly, cut up trade unionism in the mining industry 
by the roots. He made the admission with all the 
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less reluctance because he thought this was a good 
thing in itself—at least for the gold mines. Strikes 
would be unknown-—~a beatific vision to the mine- 
owner, whose profits depend much more upon the 
regularity and high average of the weekly output than 
upon the cutting of wages. 

CHINESE LABOUR NOT CHEAP. 

A propos of the cutting of wages, both Mr. Hellmann 
and Sir George Farrar absolutely denied the statement 
which has obtained almost universal circulation that 
the mines were importing Chinese in order to reduce 
the wages of the blacks. Both of them asserted that 
it was their intention to put the Chinese on piece 
work, by which he would earn much more money 
daily than that paid to the blacks. So far from 
importing blacklegs to undersell the black labourer, 
they were introducing a higher grade of labour for 
which they intended to pay a higher grade of wages. I 
told them I thought it was a pity they had allowed 
their good to be evil spoken of, and recommended 
them in their own interest to dissipate an impression 
which had worked them much evil. 


NO! PHILANTHROPISTS, 


We had lunch at Mr. Hellmann’s, and after lunch 
a long talk with our host and Sir George Farrar, 
who looks curiously hke a duodecimo edition of 
his cousin, Mr. Hugh Price Hughes. Both manager 
and chairman vehemently repudiated the suggestion 
that they were actuated solely by economic principles. 
They denied flatly that they desired simply to extract 
the maximum quantity of gold at a minimum cost. 
They were patriots, not to say philanthropists. ‘They 
loved diyidends, no doubt, but it was a calumny to 
suggest that dividends were the end all and be all of 
their existence. What they desired, no doubt, was 
to earn a dividend, but only so far as it was com- 
patible with the prosperity of the middlemen of Johan- 
nesburg, the maintenance of the present highly-paid 
aristocracy of white labour in the mines, and the 
gradual building up of the welfare of the ‘Transvaal. 
‘They admitted that from the purely shortsighted, 
economic point of view of dividend-making, the Chinese 
should be allowed to eat out the white man, and they 
ought to eliminate the middlemen of Johannesburg. 
“ But is thy servant a dog that he should do this thing ?” 
exclaims the mine-owner. “ Perish dividends rather 
than endanger the supremacy of the white artisan 
aristocrat, or impair the profits of the Johannesburg 
middleman.” And as they talked I seemed to 
almost see the sprouting of angelic wings from the 
diminutive shoulders of Sir George Farrar, 


ECONOMISTS, BUT 


SIR GEORGE FARRAR. 

Sir George is the only Englishman on the Rand 
who is there and means to stay there, taking such 
political honours as may come in his way. He has 
built to himself a lordly pleasure house out on the 
Bezuidenhout Valley on his friend and neighbour Mr. 
De Keisar’s farm. It was not twelve months since 
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the foundations were laid, and to-day there is already a 
finished mansion after the old Dutch model beloved 
by Mr. Rhodes, furnished and occupied, while the 
grounds are full of trees and flowers and flowering 
shrubs. 

In Johannesburg Aladdin’s Palace seems quite a 
conceivable phenomenon, so miraculous is the rapidity 
with which buildings and trees and all manner of 
luxuriant shrubs spring up almost in the twinkling of 
an eye. ‘There, far remote from the smoke of 
Johannesburg, which goeth up for ever into the blue 
sky, but within half an hour’s steeplechasing motor 
drive from the East Rand, Sir George and Lady 
Farrar have deposited, as in a nest, their four lovely 
children, who are still in the full enjoyment of the 
youthful delight of running about barefoot. If there 
were more Sir George Farrars who wouid make their 
home in the country where they have made their 
wealth, it would be better both for their country and 
themselves. 

THE CURSE OF ABSENTEEISM. 

The Rand is a huge gold-producing estate owned 
by absentee landlords, and administered in their in- 
terests by stewards, who are unknown outside the 
Chamber of Mines, Johannesburg is a fourth-rate 
Chicago, run for the most part by second-rate clerks. 
The principals, with the exception of Sir George 
Farrar and a few others, are in Park Lane, or in the 
other world. Suicide has carried off several, others 
live in voluntary exile, others have died in the prime 
of life. If a policeman’s life is not exactly a happy 
one, neither is that of a Rand magnate altogether 
ideal, especially from a life insurance company’s point 
of view. Possibly the gambling fever which infests 
the capital of the Rand may account for the excessive 
mortality amongst the financiers. But not for all their 
millions would one care to take their chances even 
in this life, to say nothing of the next, where bank 
balances, even of seven figures, do not count. 


III.—FROM THE KAFFIRS’ POINT OF VIEW. 

When I was at the East Rand I went over all the 
compounds, including that occupied by the convicts, 
who, under guard of white men, armed with loaded 
rifles, and black men with knobkerries and assegais, 
labour above-ground side by side with free labourers. 
The place was clean, the chains worn by refractory 
convicts not very heavy—I can speak with some 
authority, for I had them fitted to my own ankles 
and the lot of the criminal labourer in the open 
much pleasanter than that of the solitary criminal 
convict in his cell at Holloway or Pentonville. 

A VISIT TO A COMPOUND. 

The compounds for the ordinary free blacks—of 
whom there are nearly 5,000 at work on the East Rand— 
were clean—exceptionally so, it may be, for the advent 


of the plague is a marvellous quickener of the zeal of the 
sanitary inspector, and, so far as could be seen by a 
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cursory inspection, everything was done to secure the 
health, happiness, and welfare of the natives. If the 
compounds did not exactly correspond ‘to Lord 
Grey's somewhat poetical description of a Garden 
City, it must be admitted that the forlorn 
stumps of trees that had been planted in : the 
yard, but which all, with but one solitary 
exception, had refused to grow, bore eloquent 
although somewhat pathetic testimony to the aspira- 
tions of the manager to enable his men to sit each in 
the shade of his own vine and fig tree, or their South 
African equivalents. The compound is a large 
rectangular space surrounded by the sleeping sheds 
of the natives. They are barracks in which the 
inmates sleep in double tiers on long wooden shelves, 
such as you find in Russian gaols of the older sort. 
The ventilation had been recently improved, the 
sanitary arrangements seemed adequate, the food was 
ample, and the provision for bathing and washing all 
that could be desired. For the sick, of whom there 
are always a considerable percentage, a hospital, 
with a couple of doctors and accommodation for 300 
patients, was provided. Most of the cases were 
slight, arising from over-eating ; some were serious, 
being due to pneumonia. There were few accidents 
requiring surgical treatment. At the time of our visit 
there were 250, or say, roughly, 5 per cent. in hospital. 
The death rate is comparatively low, and it would be 
well if the average mortality on the Rand could be 
brought down to the percentage of the East Rand. 


“DUMB DRIVEN CATTLE.” 


So far as I could see the blacks had as good a time 
of it as miners could have in barracks. They had a 
missionary specially retained for their conversion, and 
a benevolent manager who undertakes the organisa- 
tion of occasional war dances on Sunday for the heathen 
who are unattracted by the ministrations of the Gospel. 
They looked happier than English miners—but that 
is the nature of the sunny child of the sunny South. 
What I felt most of all was the impossibility of 
communicating with these. swarthy thousands. What 
did they think of the compound system? Where 
did the shoe pinch them? What suggestions, if 
any, had they to make for the improvement of their 
conditions of service ? In these dumb driven cattle of 
the compound, it seemed to me, might be found the 
key to the solution of most of the labour difficulties of 
the Rand. 


WHAT DO THE KAFFIRS THINK? 


For be it remembered that all the present trouble 
arises from the fact that for some reason or another 
the black working-man of South Africa fights shy of 
the mines. There are at this moment, according to 
the last returns, only 70,000 natives working on 
the Rand. To keep all the stamps going and to work 
the mines to their utmost capacity there are only 
needed 70,000 more natives. In South Africa, 
between the Cape and the Zambesi, there are nearly 
7,000,000 natives, Pace the findings of the Transvaal 
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Labour Commission, is it quite inconceivable that the 
shortage in the supply of labour may be due to a 
natural and legitimate dissatisfaction with the con- 
ditions of labour, rather than to any actual drying-up 
in the sources of supply ? Sammy Marks, as I have 
already mentioned, inclines to the belief that there 
are plenty of natives in the country for all the work 
there is for them to do. In this conviction he does 
not stand alone. But why do the natives not flock to 
the mines ? 
WHY DO THEY NOT COME TO THE MINES? 

Of this there are given the usual explanations: 
(1) Because there are none left; (2) Because they 
were spoiled by the high wages paid by the military 
during the war, and have no longer any need to work ; 
(3) Because there is such a much greater demand for 
their labour on the fand and in railway construction 
than there was before; and (4) Because the mine- 
owners, for sinister purposes of their own, made work 
in the mines unpopular by reducing wages at the 
very moment when such a reduction was most likely 
to prejudice the natives against work in the mines, 

We need not impute sinister motives to anyone. 
That the mine-owners made a bad blunder in attempt- 
ing to cut wages when they had to compete with 
other employers of labour in a rising market is 
universally admitted. The fact that they could with 
their eyes open blunder so stupidly is calculated to 
encourage the outsider in freedom of criticism when 
the same sapient authorities demand to be regarded 
as so many Sir Oracles. If they blundered once 
about black labour, they may be blundering not less 
badly about yellow labour. But leaving that on 
one side, the one thing which I felt was lacking was 
some means of getting to know what the black men 
themselves thought of it. The best bootmaker in the 
world is of less value as an authority as to where the 
shoe pinches than the man who actually wears the 
shoe. So the doné fide opinion of the labourers of 
the compound seemed to me as better worth having 
than that of a thousand philanthropic experts who had 
only inspected the compounds and had never lived in 
them. 

FIRST HAND EVIDENCE AT LAST. 

Fortunately, just as I was leaving Cape Town, Mr. 
Cronwright Schreiner was kind enough to bring me 
the very thing I had been hunting—a key to the mind 
of the natives‘on the question of their treatment. It is 
to be found in a thin Blue Book, G. 4—1904, issued 
by the Department of Native Affairs, Cape Colony. 
It is entitled: “ Reports of Delegates, together with 
Correspondence, relating to visit of Native representa- 
tives for the Colony Proper and the Transkeian 
Territories to Johannesburg to enquire into the con- 
ditions of labour and the treatment accorded to 
Native labourers employed on the Rand Mines,” 


WHAT IS “CLEARLY ESTABLISHED.” 


This Blue Book, which, after my return to London, 
was issued by the Colonial Office and debated in the 
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House of Commons, describes how last September 


- and October Mr. W. T. Brownlee, Resident Magistrate 


in the Butterworth District, accompanied by seventeen 
representative natives from various parts of the native 
territories, proceeded to the Rand and spent about 
three weeks in an exhaustive examination of the con- 
ditions of the native labourers on the various mines. 

The net result of their investigation is thus summed 
up by Mr. A. H. Stanford, Assistant Chief Magistrate 
at Umtata :— 

The inquiry, I think, clearly establishes that misrepresenta- 
tions with regard to wages are made by the labour agents, that 
occasiona!!:; wrongful deductions are imposed, assaults by 


» European overseers and the native police are of frequent occur- 


rence, and that the system pursued in calculating the time for 
which wages are due is not intelligible to the ordinary native, 
and is the cause of much of the distrust existing. If thése 
defects are remedied, I have no doubt that some of the objec- 
tions which the Transkeian natives now have to geing to 
Johannesburg would be removed. But the wages paid are 
undoubtedly less than before the war, and as long as the natives 
can obtain more remunerative labour elsewhere, the labour 
supply to the goldfields is not likely to be much augmented from 
these sources,—(P. 5.) 

This is a statement of unimpeachable authority 
made after first-hand inquiry by natives themselves 
into the conditions of the Rand labour market. If 
this be true—and no one has seriously impeached its 
accuracy—there need be no surprise that there is a 
shortage of labour on the mines. But it is a shortage 
not due to the absence of men to be hired, but to the 
reluctance of the mine-owners to offer them adequate 
inducement to work in the mines. In other words, 
it is not labour that is lacking, but labour at cut prices 
which the labourer will not accept. 

(1) OF GOOD. 

To this general summing up of the Assistant Chief 
Magistrate are appended the detailed report of Mr. 
W. T. Brownlee and the picturesque statements of 
the seventeen natives, who record, each in their own 
way, what they found in the compounds, The net 
result of the perusal of these documents is to establish 
the following facts:—(1) That the food is every- 
where admitted to be ample in quantity and 
good in quality ; (2) that the living quarters in the 
compound were, on the whole, fairly commodious and 
comfortable ; (3) that the sanitary arrangements were 
in almost every instance sufficient and good ; and (4) 
that fresh water in unlimited quantity, both hot and 
cold, was laid on for the use of the natives. 

(2) OF EVIL. 

All this is little good. The evidence as to the 
hospitals was less satisfactory ; here there might be 
improvement. But that which was undoubtedly bad 
was, first, the misunderstanding that prevailed as to the 
rate of pay ; secondly, the misunderstanding as to the 
method of pay ; and thirdly, the dissatisfaction existing 
as to the amount of pay. 

These three heads constitute a serious indictment 
of the\methods of the magnates in recruiting labour. 
Take the last first: the nominal rate of pay was £2 ros. 
per month for surface work, and £3 for underground 


work. This is lower than was paid before the war, 
and there is general agreement that it is not enough 
to tempt natives from more congenial employment. 

The actual amount paid is, however,.of less im- 
portance asa factor of discontent than the difference 
between the money promised and the money paid. 
‘There is absolute unanimity among the witnesses as 
to the fact that the Native Labour Association—the 
recruiting firm of private speculators which supplies 
natives to the mines—habitually promised natives 
higher wages than they were actually paid. “If a 
native,” says one witness, “is told that he is going to 
get £3 15s., and finds when he gets here that he only 
receives 50s., he feels very strongly.” Not only does 
he feel strongly, but he is very apt to resent it bitterly, 
and when he returns to his kraal he is a most effective 
anti-recruiting agent that can be conceived. 

Not only is there intense dissatisfaction on account 
of the failure to pay wages promised by the touts of 
the Native Labour Association, but the unfortunate 
native feels that he is being ruthlessly cheated by the 
way in which his wages are calculated. The natives 
are engaged by the month. But what is a month? 
In Johannesburg a month is a mysteriously elastic 
period of time which corresponds neither to the lunar 
nor to the calendar month, nor to any month yet 
known to mortal man, civilised or uncivilised. A 
Johannesburg month consists of thirty actual working 
days. If the native does not work Sundays he finds 
that his month at the mine rises to thirty-four or 
thirty-five days. If he is off work for sickness, the 
month grows longer every day he is absent from the 
mine. Hence no one really knows when his month 
ends. The proper thing is to pay them by the day, 
and this recommendation they have promised to carry 
out. We shall see. 

The other complaints made by the natives are thus 
summarised by Mr. Stanford :— 

Reduction of railway fares from wages, want of comfort on 
railway lines, defects in the pass regulations, ill-treatment by 
Zulu and Shangaan overseers, forced labour on Sunday and 
during sickness. 

They are quite enough to account for the un- 
popularity of the mines. A native named Langa, 
from Engcobo, reports that the natives in the com- 
pounds complained of being forced to work when ill, 
and did not get proper care and treatment. When 
their friends wished to take them home they were not 
allowed to do so. Consequently, a number died at 
the Rand for want of proper care and treatment. 
He adds :— 

In my conversation with some of the labourers, I ascertained 
that the treatment now is worse than what it was before the 
country was under British rule, and that they do not get satis- 
faction from the magistrates. If these matters were rectified I 
have no doubt the natives would be more willing to go and work 
at the Rand. 

They complain that they are compelled to buy 
what they need at the truck coffee shops ; but their 
great complaint is the extent to which they are beaten 
by the Zulu police, who are declared to be bloodthirsty 
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to the backbone. Cape Colony boys complained of 
being flogged with sjamboks, shovels and knobkerries 
by the Zulu police. Delegate Chief Sipendu reports::— 


Native labourers are being sjamboked and beaten and ill- 
treated in many other ways by their European overseers and 
indunas. §o much so that boys wish to call back the days of 
the Republic when the Boer dominated, stating that they were 
better treated then and received better wages for their work. 
This brutal treatment, combined as it is with very low wages, is 
enough to keep natives away from Johannesburg. Treat them 
fairly, pay them fairly, and labourers will flock to the labour 
centres. Throw away the sjambok, and pay from £3 to £4 
per month, and you will see the result. . Natives are checked by 
European overseers and indunas and low wages from flocking to 
Johannesburg. Do away with forcing boys to buy at compound 
shops, and allow them to buy where they can, and where they 
choose, 

A very sensible programme of labour reform from 
the mouth of Delegate Chief Sipendu. But why 
were these obvious recommendations not acted upon 
before the momentous step was taken of introducing 


Chinese labour ? 


SUMMING UP OF THE WHOLE 
MATTER. 

The Chinaman’s point of view is that he would like 
to have the chance of improving his position offered 
by the gold magnates, even under the disabilities 
with which they clog their proposals. 

The mine-owner’s point of view is that he must have 
labour, and cheap labour, otherwise he is a ruined 
man. But he will prefer to be ruined if the price of 
his salvation is the introduction of Chinese free from 
the manacles of indentures set forth in the Ordinance. 

The Kaffirs’ point of view is that there would be 
no lack of labour at the mines if the mine-owners 
would treat their miners better, pay them their pro- 
mised wages, and generally improve their condition. 

The white South African’s point of view is that 
whether the Chinese are wanted or not, it is a 
question which they, and they alone, have a right 
to decide. The Boers and the British outside the 
.Johannesburg crowd are very hostile to the intro- 
duction of the Chinese, and they claim that they ought 
to have been consulted before Lord Milner was 
allowed to inoculate South Africa with the yellow 
plague. 

The net conclusion of the whole matter seems to me 
quite clear. The need of more labourers, however 
great it may. be, is not so great as the necessity of 
ascertaining what are the opinions of the South 
African community as a whole concerning so momen- 
tous a step as the importation. cf Chinese coolies. 
The evidence just quoted of the native delegates is 
sufficient to justify a belief that if these sensible 
ameliorations were introduced, if faith were kept with 
the natives, and their wages were raised by twenty 
shillings a month, the mine-owners would have been 
able to carry on very well until time and opportunity 
had been afforded of taking the opinion of all the 
South African States. It is not for us, living six 
thousand miles away in England, whose opinions are 


‘ 
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not worth twopence to prancing proconsuls on the 
Rand, to decide the question, excepting by declaring 
that it shall not be decided until the South African 
community as a whole has an opportunity of giving 
a mature and deliberate decision upon the whole 
question, 

I cannot close this survey of the Chinese question 
without quoting the opinion of one who is perhaps, of 
all others, the most competent authority among British 
South Africans as to the probable solution of the 
Chinese problem. 

“The Chinese,” said he to me, as I was leaving 
Africa ; “yes, they will get the Chinese. Lord Milner 
will see to that. But it is when they get them there, 
trouble will begin.” 

“Trouble of what kind?” I asked. 

“Of every kind; but the chief trouble is that the 
Chinese will die like flies. If we could tap Manchuria 
for coolies, we might find men who could stand the 
physical ordeal of working in mines six thousand fect 
above the sea level. But Manchuria is not an avail- 
able labour field at present, and they are recruiting 
them from Shanghai and the southern ports, I know 
of what I am speaking. I have employed thousands of 
Chinamen. ‘They are very good labourers in the open 
air in a tropical or semi-tropical country. But they 
will be of no use down the mines ofthe Rand, They 
do well in the mines of the Malay States; but 
that is only spade and barrow work in open air in a 
climate practically the same as their own. But bring 
them to Johannesburg and send them down the mines, 
and you will see that sixty per cent. will perish the 
first winter.” 

“Sixty per cent.!” I cried. “ In two winters every 
man dead? Is that not somewhat stiff?” 

“You have never been in Johannesburg in winter,” 
he replied. “I have. I have seen my Kaffirs 
frozen to death at night on the works on which 
they were employed. If Kaffirs freeze to death in 
the Rand in the winter, do you think the coolies from 
Southern China will survive? I tell youno. When 
once the news reaches China as to how fast the mines 
eat up Chinamen, we shall get no more coolies from 
that country. News travels fast in China, and our 
first consignment will be our last.” 

“Then what are the Magnates to do ?” 

“Treat their Kaffirs better, and do not put diffi- 
culties in the way of those who will recruit them even 
if they do not belong to the Native Labour Associa- 
tion. There are plenty of Kaffirs in the country. 
While the mines are supposed to be waiting for 
labour, I have had to refuse employment to thousands 


of Kaffirs who came to me these last few months 


clamouring for work. ‘Then, secondly, I should say 
make more use of labour-saving appliances and up-to- 
date methods ‘This will give work to more white 
men. They will have to come to that. For the 
Yellow Man will be a dead man in the Rand, and 
dead men work no mines.” 


W. T. STEAD. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


—_—_—_~o————_ 


THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST. 
Count Cassini's PLEA FOR. Russia. 

Count Cassini, the Russian Ambassador at 

Washington, sends a statement to the orth American 
Review for May, which is in form a remonstrance 
against the tendency in America to sympathise with 
Japan against Russia. Count Cassini points out the 
fact, which is too often overlooked, that the very 
weakness of Russia in Manchuria at the present 
moment is the best proof 
of her intention to evac- 
wate that province, So 
far from having packed 
Manchuria with soldiers, 
more than half of ,her 
army had been withdrawn 
when the failure of China 
to furnish the required 
guarantees produced a 
halt. Russia, says Count 
Cassini, knowing that she 
had half evacuated Man- 
churia, took. no alarm 
when Japan began nego- 
tiations, believing in the 
honour and pacific inten- 
tion of Japan, nor would 
she rouse: herself to make 
preparations to resist an 
attack until that attack 
was actually delivered. 
But although Russia is 
unprepared, Count Cas- 
sini does not doubt as to 
the ultimate result. He 
ventures to point out to 
the American public two 
possibilities which are 
dargely ignored by those 
who sympathise with the 
Japanese in this contest. 
The first is the possi- 
bility that Japan may 
acquire such an ascendency over China as to threaten 
the whole family of Caucasian nations. Count Cassini 
says :— 

It is not*a thoughtless statement that were Japan to obtain 
‘supreme control in Manchuria the dominant military spirit of the 
Japanese would lead them to organise the Chinese into a modern 
army of such proportions that Europe and America would stand 
aghast at this menace to their peace and well-being. The 
Chinese make good soldiers. To suppose them to be pusil- 
danimous in character is erroneous. They are easily trained by 
competent instructors, and, with a population of more than four 
hundred and thirty millions to draw from, an army could be 
raised that, co-operating with Japan, might, with a reasonable 
show of confidence, defy the civilised world. 





The Russian and the Far Eastern Lemon. 


The second point to which he calls attention is the 
probability that if Japan established herself in Man- 
churia she would soon be able to monopolise the 
Manchurian market. With their cheaper labour and 
their nearness to Manchuria, no other people could 
compete with the Japanese. If, on the other hand, 
Russia dominates Manchuria, America would be able 
to compete very favourably with Russia, which is not 
a manufacturing country, and which is handicapped 
by the enormous dis- 
tance between its fac- 
tories and the market. 
Japanese manufactures 
would be discouraged, 
and the triumph of Russia 
would be a great stimu- 
lant to American trade 
with Manchuria. 

THE JAPANESE NOT 

ORDINARY ASIATICS, 

In the Fortnightly, Mr- 
Alfred Stead, writing 
upon the war in the Far 
East, gives some interest- 
ing details concerning 
Dalny, which he visited 
two years ago, the docks 
of which are said to be 
blown up by the Rus- 
sians. He attributes the 
Russian reverses to their 
over-confidence and their 
fatal mistake in despising 
their enemies, a blunder 
for which we paid heavily 
in South Africa. Mr. 
Alfred Stead has the 
courage of his convic- 
tions, and does not hesi- 
tate to prophesy that Port 
Arthur, Liao-Yang, Muk- 
den, and Harbin will all 
fall, and that the Rus- 
sians will be swept out of Manchuria, The writer 
ridicules the Yellow Peril, but he can only do 
so by maintaining that the Japanese are a race 
apart, and must not be confounded with the ordinary 
Asiatics. China, India, and Siam may try to imitate 
Japan, but cannot, he says, emulate her. It may be 
so, but the fact is not obvious. He says that the one 
great good which may result from the revelation of 
Japan in the present war is that henceforth it will 
not be presumed that anybody outside of Asia must 
necessarily be superior to any Asiatic. But does not 
the author, in his exaltation of the Japanese, fall into 
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a similar fallacious assumption? Why should a 
Japanese, any more than a European, be so mani- 
festly superior to human beings who happen to be 
born in the Asiatic continent ? 

Mr. O. Eltzbacher, in the Jineteenth Century, 
devotes sixteen pages to an elaborate demonstration 
of the baselessness of any fears that Japan p/us China 
would be a menace to the world. The Chinese are 
so inveterately home-keeping, peace-loving a race that 
they will never, can never, be a menace to anyone. 
What a pity it is that there are not more people like 
the Chinese in the world! The real terror of the 
world, the true heir of Genghis Khan, is, of course, 
the Great White Tsar. Vous verrons / 

THE GERMAN GAME, 


M. Chéradame, writing from first-hand knowledge of 
the Far East on the causes of “‘ The Russo-Japanese 
War,” in Ze Correspondant for May 25th, thinks the 
Japanese Government have been preparing for the war 
for years past with extreme care, but that the Emperor 
was rather forced into it by his counsellors and did 
not personally desire war. A contributory cause, he 
thinks, was the moral influence of the anti-Russian 
American press. The United States journals egged 
on the Japanese from an intense hatred of Russia, a 
hatred which can only be explained by the great 
numbers of Jews writing for the American press. 
Most of the English he considers “ instinctively anti- 
Russian,” while those living in the Far East of India 
desire anything which may help to weaken Russia ; 
and these latter have certainly helped on the war. 
Resides, Japanese fabrics have competed seriously 
with those of India in Great Britain, and the war 
would remove that cause of competition, The Clyde 
shipbuilders also had powerful motives for desiring 
war. Now, according to this writer, the English begin 


to realise that the victory of the Japanese would mean 
perhaps a Japanese Monroe doctrine in the South 
Pacific, and the political and commercial expulsion— 
eventual, but certain—of all Europeans from Eastern 
Asia ; and those who a few months ago were most 
busily egging on the war, are now most earnestly 
desiring the victory of Russia. In the course of 
travels which took him to Washington, Tokio, Seoul, 
Port Arthur and Peking, the writer heard everywhere, 


‘from innumerable independent authorities, that during 


the last few years agents of the German Government 
had done everything possible to engage Russia as 
much as possible in the Far East—done it none the 
less thoroughly because very discreetly. The most 
probable result he considers the victory of Russia. 
‘This will in every way favour Germany’s designs. 
‘There will be practically no Russian fleet ; the Baltic 
is now, and must remain for years yet, entirely at the 
mercy of the German navy; and Japan will not com- 
pensate Russia in any way for having to keep up an 
army of at least 500,000 in Asia, while exhausting her 
European garrisons. ‘Therefore while the war lasts, 
and the Russian forces are recuperating, it is really 
Germany who will become the arbiter of Europe. 
She saw this as a possibility, and therefore discreetly 
worked to bring about the war. ‘Thus M. Chéradame. 
AN ANGLO-RussIAN AGREEMENT. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon contributes a long article to the 
Contemporary Review on “ The Obstacles to an Anglo- 
kussian Convention,” the greatest obstacle being the 
fact that the Russian Ministry of Foreign Affairs does 
not represent Russia, and is not responsible. for the 
acts of the War, the Naval, or other Ministries, This 








Simplicissimus.} 
The Colossus with the Feet of Clay. 


“ Take care, Japan! if you break the other leg he will fall on 
you and crush you.” 
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difficulty, Dr. Dillon thinks, can be got over by the 
personal intervention of the Tsar :— 

If the Russian Emperor is certain at the finish of the war to 
rate the blessings of peace even higher than he did five years 
ago, it is only reasonable to assume that he will also choose the 
most efficacious means of compassing them : Qui vult finem vult 
enedia, And the most essential of these is the removal of those 
formidable obstacles to an all-round understanding, which owe 
their existence to the system criticised by the imaginary 
diplomatist. The power of the Tsar is unlimited ; his word is 
better than parchment treaties, and his personal resolve to 
second the efforts of other Powers who have long been modestly 
working to establish peace on a stable basis is wiversally 
assumed, And those postulates being granted, the wished-for 
result may be confilently expected to follow. That is why I 
still persist in believing that an Anglo-Russian Convention is 
possible. 

The will of one man, whom no Press can move, no social 
effervescence can. shake, no ministerial advice can sway, is abso- 
Jutely supreme. And that man desired feace at a time when 
victory was expected to follow in the rear of his armies and in 
the wake of his battleships. That he has modified his aspirations 
since fortune has proved fickle, is an assumption which there is 
no evidence to support. Consequently it may be taken for 
granted that at the close of the present campaign the Tsar wili 
continue to manifest a love for peace, at least as warm and 
active as that which inspired him five years ago to attach his 
name, to the Peace Conference of The Hague. 

M. WITTE AND THE War. 

Madame Adam, in her Parole Francais al Etranger, 
quotes from an interview between M. Charles Boisse- 
vain and M. Witte, in which the latter complains 
bitterly of the “policy of the young man”—zi.e., the 
Tsar—and declares that the money he amassed for 
the development of the country is being wasted on 
war. M. Witte admits responsibility for bringing the 
Siberian Railway to the Pacific, but denies responsi- 
bility for the consequences, in the following words :— 

Suppose that Iam a schoolmaster and bring my pupils to 
witness a play of Shakespeare, and suppose my pupils go to a 
café while I am watching the play and break the glasses, is it 
my fault or Shakespeare’s? I wished only to open China to the 
<cmmerce of the Powers, and I wished to accomplish that 
without Port Arthur, 

JAPANESE ANCESTOR WoRSHIP. 

In the Monthly Review Mr. Alfred Stead writes 
enthusiastically of Japanese ancestor worship, to 
which he attributes much of their courage and con- 
stancy in face of death :— 

Taken together with the teachings of Bushido, which held up 
shame as the greatest punishment possible, the effect of ancestor 
worship may be imagined upon the Japanese troops. Knowing 
possibly what fear is, they are not able to be afraid, but are im- 
pelled to deeds of heroism both by the desire of being good 
ancestors and the necessity of avoiding shame. Thus they have 
both a positive and a negative force behind them. Death is not 
to be avoided save in so far as the prolongation of life enables 
the soldier to do glorious deeds—a glorious death is always pre- 
ferable to a surrender. 

Japan’s Lesson TO Europe. 

In the opening article in the June Fortnighily 
“ Excubitor” insists that. Japan has taught us a great 
naval lesson :— 

The secret of Japan’s success lies very largely in the extreme 
sare which was taken in adapting the national defensive 
machinery to the end in view, while a considerable sum was 


devoted to subsidies to encourage the mercantile marine, which 
has furnished transports for the Army. 
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A VINDICATION THE BATTLESHIP. 

The concentration of her naval forces for one great 
object and the ignoring of minor risks was the 
immediate cause of Japan's initial successes, which 
have since determined the course of the war. 
“Excubitor” denies that Admiral Togo’s victories 
discredit the great battleship when contrasted with the 
torpedo :-— 

The Japanese Admiral always sent in his torpedo craft at 
night, with a body of cruisers to hang off the port as a screen, 
and, on most occasions, some heavy ships of the fleet have been 
in the offing. It was the menace of the battleships and 


armoured cruisers and their guns which kept the Port Arthu: 
squadron imprisoned in the harbour. The effect of this ‘fleet 
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Simplicissimus.] 
The Sale of German Ships to Russia. 


Russian Sorrow—German Sovrow. 
German Ships—Russian Ships. 











in being” was that Admiral Stark could not venture to sea, 


and it was similarly the menaces of the heavy ships on April 
13th which drove the /etropavlovsk and the /odbieda upon the 
mines which the Japanese’had previously laid jn the fairway of 
the channel into Port Arthur, Throughout the past four 
months it has been the realisation of the power concentrated in 
the battleships and the big cruisers under the command of 
Admiral Togo and Admiral Kamimura which has disarmed the 
Russian fleet at Port Arthur, and prevented the ships at Vladi- 
vostok from taking the offensive. 
HEROISM OF JAPANESE MOTHERHOOD. 

In Scribner Mr. John Fox, jun., describes what he 
saw in Japan during the beginning of the war. He 
says :— 

And then the stories I heard of the devotion and sacrifice of 


the people who are left at home! The women let their hair go 
undressed once a month that they may contribute each month 
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the price of the dressing—five sen. A gentleman discovered 
that every servant in his household, from bu‘ler down, was 
contributing a certain amount of his wages each month, and 
in consequence offered to raise wages just the amount each 
servant was giving away. ‘The answer was: 

** Sir, we cannot allow that ; it isan honour for us to give, 
and it would be you who would be doing our duty for us to 
Japan.” 

A Japanese lady apologised profusely for being late at dinner. 
She had been to the station to see her son off for the front, 
where already were three of her sons. 

Said another straightway : 

‘* How fortunate to be able to give four sons to Japan.” 

In a tea-house I saw an old woman with blackened teeth, a 
servant, who bore herself proudly, and who, too, was honoured 
because she had sent four sons to the Yalu. Hundreds and 
thousands of families are denying themselves one meal a day that 
they may give more to their country. And one rich merchant, 
who has already given 100,000 yen, has himself cut off one meal, 
and declares that he will live on one the rest of his life for the 
sake of Japan. 

There is a war play on the boards of one theatre. The 
heroine, a wife, says that her unborn child in a crisis like this 
must be a man-child, and that he shall be reared a soldier. To 
provide means, she will herself, if necessary, go to the yoshi- 
wara. 

On every gateway is posted a red slab where a man has gone 
to the war, marked ‘‘Gone to the front’”—to be supplanted 
with a black one—‘‘ Bravery forever ’’—should he be brought 
home dead. And when he is brought home dead his body is 
received at the station by his kin with proud faces and no tears, 
The Roman mother has come back to earth again, and it is the 
Japanese mother who makes Japan the high priestess of 
patriotism among the nations of the world. In that patriotism 
are the passionaie fealty of the subject to his King and the love 
of a Republic for its flag. 


THE SHANGHAI-NANKING RAILWAY. 


Mr. Demetrius Boulger, writing in the Contemporary 
Review, urges strongly that England should undertake 
at once the construction of the Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway, the right to build which will expire in five 
weeks. He says :— 

The high official Shéng, who controls the railway administra- 
tion of China, and his countrymen may well conclude from our 
extraordinary indifference that it is useless and mere waste of 
time to grant any concessions at all to the English. They will 
say that when they get one they do not know what to do with 
it. They have not the resources, or the wisdom, or the ‘‘ go” 
to turn it to account. Already this opinion is very widely held, 
and it needs but the lapse of the Shanghai-Nanking concession 
to confirm it. So far I have considered only the opinion of the 
Chinese, but it remains to take into account what they may deem 
their interests. If they think they have no interest in the matter 
the /aches of the English will only amuse them ; but the Shang- 
hai-Nanking Railway is for them a national affair. It isthe one 
railway that the Chinese themselves think should be constructed. 
It is recognised as an essential condition in the future prosperity 
of the most prosperous, progressive, and enlightened portion of 


China. 





‘THE Derby course is described in Badminton by Mr. 
H. G. Harper as one of the worst racecourses in the 
country. It has turns and twists, ups and downs, an 
awkward bend to be negotiated at top speed down hill, a 
deceptive run in, and a trying dip to come out of just 
before the finish, A little jockey who rode in the Derby 
was asked what he thought of the Derby course :— 

‘It reminds me,’ the little jockey replied, “‘ of a sort of 
switchback worked by convulsions ; and I wish to mention ”— 
he winked laboriously — ‘‘this important fact: TZattenham 
Lorner is a long way from home !” 


THE ATONEMENT RE-STATED. 
By Sir OLivER LODGE. 


In the current number of the Hibbert Journal Sir 
Oliver Lodge contributes suggestions towards the re- 
interpretation of the doctrine of atonement. After 
the usual negative criticism of the expiatory theory, 
he proceeds to positive statement :— 

Here is mankind, risen from the beasts, making gods in the 
likeness of its ancestors—in something worse than its own like- 
ness—cruel, jealous, bloody gods, who order massacres of 
helpless non-combatants and cattle, the courts of whose temples 
and tabernacles are a shambles, served by a greedy self-seeking 
priesthood, and by professional religious people who play to a 
gallery. Into such a world, that is to say, a world with 
these general characteristics, in spite of occasional bursts of 
brightness and much homely virtue, imagine the thorough 
incarnation of a truly Divine Spirit, and what would be the 
consequences ? 

The immediate consequences we know. On the part of the 
priests, hostility and murder; on the part of the peasantry, 
curiosity growing into sympathy ; on the part of a few earnest 
souls, love and adoration, But what in the long run would be 
the permanent consequences ? - Surely a discovery of the truer 
nature of God : one of the veils would be drawn aside from the 
face of Deity, and there would partially emerge, not Jehovah 
any more than Baal, but a Being whom it was possible to love, 
to serve, to worship ; for whom it is possible to live and work, 
and, if need be, die. ‘There would be the beginnings of a real 
at-one-ment between man and God, 

Yet apparently only a beginning. We now enter 
on a further stage, for Sir Oliver says :— 

A discovery once made by the human race is permanent : it 
fades no more, and its influence grows from age to age. We 
are now beginning to realise a further stage in the process of 
atonement ; we are rising to the conviction that we are a part 
of nature, and so a part of God ; that the whole creation—the 
One and the Many and All-One—is travailing together towards 
some great end ; and that now, after ages of development, we 
have at length become conscious portions of the great scheme, 
and can co-operate in it with knowledge and with joy. We are 
no aliens in a stranger universe governed by an outside God ; 
we are parts of a developing whole, all enfolded in an 
embracing and interpenetrating love, of which we too, each to 
other, sometimes experience the joy too deep for words. And 
this strengthening vision, this sense of union with Divinity, 
this, and not anything artificial or legal or commercial, is what 
science will some day tell us is the inner meaning of the 
Redemption of Man. 


Cobden’s Failure. 

Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL, in the Vineteenth Century, 
philosophises upon the failure of Cobden to impress 
his views as to the Empire upon the men of the pre- 
sent generation. He says :— 

Men have come to see that, having assumed the government 
of so many of the backward races of the world, England is 
faced by a task precisely similar in kind to the task of pro- 
moting the progress of the less fortunate classes at home. We 
may be interested in Nigeria or Egypt for the same humanitarian 
reason that we are interested in Whitechapel or the congested 
districts of Ireland. Seeking to use the legislative powérs of 
the British State to raise the standard of life among our own 
population, we cannot refuse to employ its administrative powers 
to establish order, to stop cruelties, and to spread knowledge 
among the coloured peoples who have been brought under its 
sway. 
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TIBET. 

Mr. Oscar J. Crossy, who last August travelled 
in Kashgar, sends a brief but interesting article on 
England and Russia in Tibet to the Worth American 
Review. Mr, Crosby, who read a paper recently 
before the Royal Geographical Society, maintains 
that the practical destruction of Tibetan independence, 
which, he assumes, is the object of the Younghusband 
expedition, will serve Russia admirably as authorising 
the easy conquest of Chinese Turkestan, The 
country lies within the grasp of Russia, whereas it is 
practically impossible for Russia to invade Tibet. 











Hindi Punch.] 
“What! So Near the Brink?” 


The British Mission is now at Gyantse awaiting the arrival of the 
Chinese Amban and four Lhassa officials who are said to be on the 
way to an interview with Colonel Younghusband. ‘The Mission had to 
fight two actions with the Tibetans before it could reach Gyantse, killing 
about 700 of the latter. Gyantse breaking down, said it was not in the 
public interest. to state the intentions of the Government in such an 
eventuality. 











Between Chinese Turkestan and Lhassa are dreadful 
deserts and Titanic mountains. When the invading 
force has climbed to the Tibetan plateau one may 
travel eastward, south-eastward, or south-west, but 
everywhere it would have to cross fatal wastes of 
desert, the lowest point of which is higher than the 
top of Mont Blanc. Mr. Crosby believes that the 
expedition to Tibet had as its ultimate motive the 
establishment of a British Resident in Lhassa, and 
took as its excuse the presents which the Dalai Lama 
sent recently to the Tsar. He says :— 

Is it not pitiful to think that these poor people are now being 
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slaughtered because their young ruler—too progressive—laid 
aside the safe traditions, when, yielding to the solicitation of a 
co-religionist from the Far North, he sent presents to a ruler 
vaguely known to him only as one whose dominions sheltered 
some of the faithful? Kalmuks on the Volga, Bhuriyats on 
Lake Baikal, Tibetans in Ladakh—all these are sheep of the 
spiritual flock of the Dalai Lama. This ignorant but well- 
meaning man may have had no other thouzht than the good of 
his flock when he sent gifts to Petersburg. He could not have 
known that he was sending away the independence of his people. 


TuHeE TiseTaNn INVASION, 


In the Monthly Review for May Col. H. C. Wylly, 
writing on “ British Relations with Tibet,” gives a 
historical survey of our dealings with the land of the 
Lamas. His article does not deal with the present 
complications save in the concluding paragraph, in 
which he points out the advantages to be derived 
from opening up the trade route :-- 

The Indian trader has much to give in exchange for the pro- 
duce of Tibet, and the tea-gardens of Darjeeling and of the 
Dooars should be able to compete successfully with the Chinese 
gardens beyond Darchendo. In an exceedingly interesting paper 
on ‘‘ Trade Routes and the Tea Trade,” drawn up some years 
ago by Mr. J. B. N. Hennessey, Deputy Surveyor-Generai in 
India, the question of competition between Indian and Darchendo 
teas in the Lhassa market was exhaustively dealt with. He then 
computed that the consumption of*tea in the area supplied by 
the gardens east of Darchendo amounted to close upon twelve 
millions of pounds weight annually! The tea-trade route from 
Darchendo to Lhassa is 1,030 miles in length, that from Dar- 
jeeling to the sacred city is not much over 300; and yet the 
carriage from the Chinese gardens only amounts to Rs.5 per 
maund of 80lb.—owing to the vast amount of pack transport 
available on the spot—while the Indian tea cannot be landed in 
Lhassa for much less than Rs.4 as.8 per maund. But if our 
Indian tea-growers are ever to compete successfully with the 
Chinese in the Tibetan tea-supply, they should remember that 
it is useless to attempt to force /eaf tea upon an ancient and 
conservative race who have always been accustomed to tea in 
brick. 

Much is hoped for from the present mission into Tibet, but 
men with arms in their hands can only enforce the observance 
of treaties—they cannot create a new trade or revive a dyin 
one. It is the merchants of England who have opened for us 
most of the countries of the world; and perhaps, where the 
policy of British statesmen has failed, the self-interest of the 
British trader may yet succeed, so that the marvellous land, 
which was once laid open for us through a wise policy and 
closed again by hesitation and indifference, may yet open its 
passes to the Englishman and to the trade which follows his flag. 

THE ONLy POLicy. 

Mr. E. John Solano, in a lengthy historical article 
in Blackwood for May on “Great Britain and 
Tibet,” thinks that “the infinitely perilous problem 
of a co-terminous Russo-British frontier should be 
avoided at almost any cost. There is,” he says, “ but 
one possible immediate British policy in relation to 
Tibet—that is the policy defined and urged upon the 
British Government by the Viceroy of India.” It 
may have to be slightly modified ; but the main out- 
lines must remain. 





How grotesque pottery can be the making ofits maker 
is shown by a sketch in the Young Woman of Miss Vul- 
liamy. This lady, whose works have been purchased by 
Royalty, makes it her speciality to reproduce in all kinds 
of fantastic crockery the “ smiles ” that she sees.in. Nature. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


WANTED: A NEW REDISTRIBUTION BILL. 
Mr. Kimper’s LITTLE SCHEME, 

Mr. Kimper, M.P., who writes in the Mineteenth 
Century, sits for Wandsworth. He has 27,000 con- 
stituents, who, being close to Westminster, worry his 
life out by dropping into St. Stephen’s to talk with 
their member. ‘This, among other things, has con- 
vinced him that no member ought to have more than 
15,000 electors in his constituency. As there are 
7,000,000 electors and only 670 members, they ought, 
in strict proportion, each to represent 10,547 electors: — 

Bat, instead of that, one member is sent by 41,759 (Romford) 
electors, and another by 1,489 electors (Kilkenny). This is at 
present the extreme disparity. It is twenty-eight to one. One- 
half of the 670 members represent 4,652,878 electors, the other 
half 2,413,825 electors. One-half of the electors—say, three 
and a half out of the seven millions—send 464 members to 
A majority of 370 
members in the House of Commons represent 2,758,789, against 
4,307,922 which the remaining 300 members represent. 

There are 99 members who represent over 15,099 electors 
each, and 55 members who represent less than 5,000 each, 
The 55 lowest represent 119,11f electors, or an average of 
2,165 each. The 55 highest represent 1,095,491 electors, or an 
average of 19,918 each. My own constituency of Wandsworth 
has 27,403 electors. But there are two higher than mine—viz., 
Romford, above mentioned, and Walthamstow, which has 32,945 
electors—and several others nearly as large as mine. Indeed, 
five of us in the Llouse of Commons represent more electors than 
45 other members. We five represent 154,789, against 152,332 
which the 45 others represent—the average representation of the 
five members being 30,990, and the average of the 45 only 
3,380. Five voices and votes in Parliament against 45! How 
can this be called representation ? 

According to electorates, the English have at present only one 
member to 11,442 electors; the Welsh have one member to 
10,745; the Scotch, 10,067 ; and the Irish, 6,783 only. Ona 
general average of the whole, England has forty members too 
few, and should have 505 instead of 465, its present quota ; 
Scotland has three too many, and should have 69 instead of 72 ; 
and Ireland has thirty-seven too many, and should have 66 
instead of 103. Wales is right at 39. 

If population be taken as the basis of calculation, it would 
stand as follows :—The entire population of the United Kingdom 
being 41,458,721, if divided by 670, would give a general 
average of 61,878 people to one member. Applying this 
average to the English population of 30,808,539, England 
would be entitled to 497 members; Wales, with 1,719,304, 
would be entitled to 29 members; Scotland, with 4,472,103, 
would be entitled to 72 members; Ireland, with 4,458,775, 
would be entitled to 72 members, 

Mr. Kimber pleads strongly for the reduction of the 
numbers of the Irish members, and an approximation 
to the 10,000 electors per member scale. He says :— 

I suggest that it woald be fair to allow a moderate range, say 
15,000 as 2 maximum and 5,099 as a minimum —all constituen- 
cies between those numbers being allowed to remain without 
alteration, unless by internal arrangement or the necessities of 
adjoining coastituencies they could be brought nearer to the 
general average of 10,547. 

Mr. Balfour, it seems, has intimated his agreement 
with M:. Kimber—in priaciple. But in practice—oh, 
that is another story. 





THE alleged decay of oratory in the present House of 
Commons is discussed by Michael MacDonagh in Mac- 
milian’s. He insists that what is lacking is the great 
subject or great occasion. When some mighty political 
issue arises, great orators will be found. 
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PROTECTION FROM WITHIN. 

THE Contemporary Review opens with an extremely 
interesting article by Margaret Polson Murray, in 
which, under the title of “‘The Housekeeper unde 
Protection,” is combated the idea that Protection 

, 
under any circumstances leads to lower prices. Mrs 
Murray declares that it is an absurd mistake to think 
that in Canada, where only manufactures are protected 
food and the other prime necessaries of life ar 
cheap :— 

It is the necessaries of life that are dear in Canada, and the 
luxuries that are cheap. Canada is now manufacturing almost 
every article required by the people. All these are “* protected,” 
and, after these burdens are met, the housewife has still to face 
all the demands of government expenditure. In the drains upon 
her purse for what are called ‘‘ necessiries,” such as rent, taxes, 
gas, water, fuel, fool, servants’ wages, furniture, clothing and 
education, living in Montreal costs from two to three times what 
it does in London. For the average housekeeper in the depart- 
ments which I have mentioned, a shilling goes as far in London 
as two, anc in so ne conditions, as three in Montreal. In a good 
residential part of London a house rented at £50 could not 
be had in Montreal for less than £120 to £150. Municipal 
taxes are I per cent on the assessed value, and an additional 
I per cent. for schools. Gas for light is six shillings, and for 
heat four shillings per 1,000 feet. Electric light costs three 
farthings per ampere hour, Water is 74 per cent. on rental, 
with an extra charge of four shillings for each bath. Fuel, for 
the £50 London house, a very low average, would be £25 
per annum. Milk, seven months of the year, is fourpence, and 
the remaining five months, threepence per Imperial quatt. 
Eggs vary much, according to means of transport—in summer 
tenpence per dozen, in winter two shillings to two and sixpence 
fish, with millions teeming in the lakes and rivers, cost, salmon 
tenpence, haddock fourpence per pound. ‘To my continual 
surprise, vegetables, even in the height of the season, September, 
cost more than in London. 

Not only food but everything else is dearer in 
Canada. ‘The following table contrasts London and 
Montreal prices of various articles :— 


LONDON, MONTREAL, 


Ladies’ Gloves : ee 60 
Housemaids’ Gloves o 6 1 6 
Package of Needles o 1 Oo 2} 
Box of Pins... ade o 2 Oo 7b 
Reel of Thread Oo 1 Oo 3 
Pair Boot Laces o |! o 24 
Telegram o 6 I oO 
Shaving o 2 Oo 5 


LONDON’S LATEST TUBE. 

In the June number of the Lugineering Magazine 
the chief article of interest to the ordinary reader is 
the late Mr. Herbert C. Fyfe’s description of the 
Great Northern and City Railway, London’s latest 
“ Tube.” The depth of the tubes, says the writer, varies 
considerably. On the Central London Railway the 
depth at the Bank is only 65ft.below the road, at Notting 
Hill Gate it reaches 1oo feet. In some parts of the 
Charing Cross and Hampstead Railway the depth 
will be from 120 to 216 feet below the surface. ‘Lhe 
power-house for the Great Northern and City Railway 
is on the banks of the Regent’s Caaal, and the plant 
at this station is sufficient to run the whole line, to 
work the passenger lifts at Essex Road and Finsbury 
Pavement Stations, and to light the whole railway. 
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THE MOTOR OMNIBUS v. THE ELECTRIC TRAM. 


In the Magazine of Commerce Mr. H. Barker-Lane, 
writing on “ The Problem of Public Conveyance and 
its Solution,” contends that in every way the motor 
omnibus is more likely to solve the problem than the 
electric tram. He thus sums up the advantages of 
the motor omnibus :— 


First : Quicker service, resulting from capability to thread in 
and out ot the busy traffic ; to pass another of its own class of 
conveyance, or any other forming an obstacle. Second: 
Smaller carrying capacity facilitates quicker service and conduces 
to higher speed with safety. Third : No monopoly of the road, 
and the carrying unit is capable of picking up or setting down at 
any point and mear the causeways. Fourth: The route may be 
changed at short notice, without cost or further outlay, so as to 
fully benefit new districts, summer traffic, trips, or to avoid 
road repairing operations. Fifth : Through fast cars may be run 
at times of going and returning from business. Sixth: In case 
of a bus breaking down the whole traffic is not stopped. 


For a town with a population of 250,000, he com- 
pares the cost of overhead electric cars and a first- 
class motor omnibus system, with the result that he finds 
that the cars require an outlay of £342,000 for land, 





Automobile Chairs at St. Louis, 


power station, track and overhead equipment, none 
of which is needed for the motor omnibuses. This 
item, therefore, for the motors is reduced fo zero. 
“The largest annual profit which can be expected from 
the car system he puts at 5 per cent., and the reason- 
.able net profit per annum for the motor omnibuses at 
16°6 per cent. The latter figure he thinks probably 
an under-estimate. 





IF the Woman at Home rightly gauges the taste of Eng- 
fish women, their chief interests seem to be romance and 
gossip about Royal and titled persons. Apart from fic- 
tion, the June number contains papers on Royal visitors 
to Paris, the Earl and Countess of Ilchester at Holland 
House, and beautiful women and their gardens—the 
beautiful women in almost every case being titled 
ladies. 
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A MOOR’S ACCOUNT OF WESTERN INVENTIONS. 

A PAPER on “ Green Tea and Politics in Morocco,” 
by S. L. Bensusan, appears in Macmillan’s. A 
Moorish official describes to him how a Christian 
came and said to my Lord Abd-el-Aziz: “Be as 
the Sultans of the West.” The Hadj proceeded to 
describe the bicycle, the camera, and the motor-car :— 

And they brought him their abominations—the wheeled 
things that fall if left alone, but support a man who mounts 
them, as, I suppose, in the name of Shaitan, the picture-boxes 
that multiply images of True Believers and are wisely forbidden 
by the Far-Seeing Book, carriages drawn by invisible djinns 
who scream and struggle, but must stay and work, small spirits 
that dance and sing. 

Djinns are evil spirits. The Hadj is referring to motor-cars, 
of which the Sultan has a considerable collection. His first 
references are to bicycles and cameras, his last to mechanical toys, 

But in the far east of the Maghreb the French closed the 
oases of Tuat-and Tidikelt without rebuke, and burnt the 
villages and destroyed the true believers with guns containing 
green devils (? Melinite shells). 

The War Minister's visit to London 
described :— 

They took the Kaid and showed him their palaces, their 
pleasures, and the power of their devil-ships that move without 
sails over the face of the waters, and their unveiled women who 
pass without shame before the eyes of men, 


CRICKETERS FOR THE NEXT TEST MATCHES. 

Mr. Home Gorpon writes in the Badminton 
Magazine on the progress of the cricketer from Colts 
Match to Test Match. He says that the ambition of 
every professional is to tour in Australia, but he adds : — 

Within the grasp of the greatest cricketers is a higher honour 
still, namely, to be selected for one of the Test Matches at 
home, In the next few months a good deal will be heard about 
how these matches are to be fought in the visit from the 
Australians in 1905. 

Mr. Gordon suggests a list. He says :— 

The following seem to me to cover the whole of those who 
would obtain a high percentage of votes in a plebiscite, and 
many of the names would not get a tithe of the suffrages 
accorded to others. They are arranged. in alphabetical order, 
and an asterisk indicates those who have already played in a 
Test Match at home ; but Messrs. Taylor and Burnup are not 
on the available list for the greater part of the present season :— 

AMATEURS. PROFESSIONALS. RESERVE LIST. 


is thus 





Beldam, G. W. Arnold. *Barnes. 

Bosanquet, B. J. T.  *Braund. Blythe. 

Foster, R. E. Denton. Burnup, C. J. 
*F ry, CB: Gunn, J. Dowson, E. M. 
*Jackson, F. S. *Hayward. Hargreave, 
*Jessop, G. L. *Hirst. Haigh. 
*MacLaren, A. C. Knight. *Jones, A. O. 


*Lock wood. 
*Rhodes. 


*Tyldesley. 


*Ranjitsinhji, K. S. 
Taylor, T. L. 
Warner, P. F. 


McGahey, C. 
Mason, J. R. 
*Quaife. 











_ Martyn, H. *Lilley. Strudwick. 

Further, it is earnestly to be hoped that fourteen will be taken 
on to the ground, for economy in remunerating reserve men 
may easily cost England a match in the event of some sudden 
change of weather. 

He suggests that there should be a Test Match cap 
for those who have represented England on home 
wickets. He says it might be red in hue, with the 
Royal escutcheon in front and a lion and a kangaroo 
as supporters, 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE BIBLE AND THE MONUMENTS. 

“Ts the Bible True?” is the question which the 
Rev. A. T, Clay answers in the Sunday Strand in the 
affirmative. He refers 
to the result of ex- 
ploration among the 
antiquities of Egypt 
and of Mesopotamia. 
He holds that it has 
been satisfactorily de- 
termined that the Bible 
was not the record of 
a mythical and legend- 
ary age. Herewith is 
reproduced a _ photo- 
graph of the cylinder 
which tells about the 
Tower of Babel, 150 
feet high. As is cus- 
tomary with this kind 
of apologist, Mr. Clay 
lays stress upon the 
points in which the 
stone records and the 
Biblical records agree, 
rather than on _ the 
points on which they 
disagree. 




















In Longmans Miss 
Louisa Jebb describes 
, her visit to Babylon as 
it is to-day. She is 
much impressed with 
the desolation _ that 
prevails. She climbed 
the mound, the top of 
_Babel, and moralised on the fulfilment of prophecy 
and the evanescence of human greatness, 





By courtesy of the “ Sunday Strang, 

This Cylinder tells about the 

Tower of B:bel, which 
was 150ft. high. 





FROM THE BUDDHIST POINT OF VIEW. 

THE third part of the illustrated quarterly review 
known as Buddhism reached us last month, although 
dated March. It is a singularly interesting periodical 
from the standpoint of the writer. It is so utterly 
opposed to that of western Christendom that a perusal 
of its pages gives the impression of being transported 
to another world. The opening paper, for instance, 
entitled “The Law of Righteousness,” is an elaborate 


. and strenuous argument that the supreme enemy of 


good is the delusion of man that he has got a 
soul. The belief in a living self, an ego or soul, 
is the greatest of delusions, and not until man 
wakes to the knowledge of the fact that a belief 
in any sort of soul is the chief manifestation 
of ignorance, which is the true origin of evil, can he 
enter into the path of righteousness. In a footnote 
the writer explains why Buddhist temples are allowed 
to go to decay. A shrine in ruins brings home to the 
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Buddhist, better than anything else, the great teaching 
of his religion, the evanescence of all mortal things. 
The same idea, that the supreme sin is consciousness 
of our own existence, finds curious expression in an 
article entitled ‘‘Alcohol inthe Mind.” The chief offence 
of alcohol is that it strengthens the delusions of the 
existence of the soul. “Alcohol,” says the writer, 
“increases the delusion of a man’s idea of the exist- 
ence of a soul being within him; it increases and 
creates an ideal personality, and therefore nothing 
more needs to be said to prove to the Buddhist 
its deleterious action upon the mind of man.” 
In another paper upon education in Burma the 
writer tells us that the result of the introduction 
of English education in the Burmese Empire has been 
to lower the standard of literacy, and has reared up a 
generation which lacks the courtesy of its predecessors. 
Children are unruly and out of control of the parents, 
they are disrespectful and untruthful, young men are 
unsteady, and a minority violent and profligate. In 
Upper Burma, where the influence of England has not 
been felt so long, ihe standard both of education and of 
good behaviour is much higher. I give elsewhere an 
extract from a paper on Hypnotism, and conclude this 
very imperfect survey of a very interesting number by 
noting the statement of the editor that the Buddhists 
at Burma, and, he presumes, all Buddhists in the 
British Empire, view with absolute indifference the 
affairs of Dalai Lama and of Tibet generally, with 
which they have nothing in common; and that the 
fiction that Buddhists regard the former in the same 
ligkt as do Roman Catholics the Pope is too absurd 
for serious discussion, 
HERBERT SPENCER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

THE writer of “Musings without Method” in 
Blackwoods Magazine has a clever and somewhat 
caustic review of Herbert Spencer’s autobiography, in 
which he finds “no sensation and but moderate 
interest. It is evident,” he says, “that Spencer was 
always fonder of studying philosophy than of observing 
men. He appears to have had but a fragmentary 
knowledge of himself” ; and the candour which alone 
gives value to an autobiography was foreign to his 
temperament. The book is “merely a meritorious, 
frock-coated presentment of an industrious and 
sometimes indiscreet philosopher.” He was a 
man of curious limitations, of a provinciality 
intensified by an unconguérable habit of living 
in “boarding-houses.” The writer is candid 
enough to say of Spencer’s famous verdict upon the 
Iliad, that “ for mingled arrogance and ineptitude it 
would be difficult to surpass this pronouncement.” As 
for his style, the judgment of the writer in Blackwood 
may be gauged when he quotes a distinguished 
Socialist who did not approve of Spencer’s indi- 
vidualism :—“ I would condemn him,” he blurted out, 
as a culmination of punishment, “to translate his own 
works into English”—a punishment which even the 
severity of Blackwood considers perhaps excessive. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE JOURNALISM. 
By Mr. Putirzer, oF THE “NEw York’ WORLD.” 
In the Worth American Review for May Mr. Joseph 
Pulitzer, who some time ago startled the world by 
announcing that he had founded and endowed a 
College of Journalism in connection with Columbia 
University, New York, replies to his critics in an 
article of forty pages which several journalists would 
do we.] toread. Mr. Pulitzer predicts that before the 
century closes schools of journalism will be generally 
accepted as a feature of specialised higher education, 
like schools of law or of medicine. His object, he 
maintains, is to strengthen the moral sense of 
journalism. Adherence to conviction can, and should, 


be taught by precept and example, as_ not 
only a high principle, but sound policy. A 
student familiarised with one hundred concrete 


examples of inflexible devotion would imbibe a 
moral tonic which would raise the whole tone of his 
journalistic life. Mr. Pulitzer admits that no college 
can give imagination, impulses, enthusiasm, a sense 
of humour or irony, but these inborn qualities could 
be developed and strengthened in the atmosphere of 
the proposed college. Especially would he devote 
the resources of the new college to the development 
of moral courage and of a high sense of professional 
honour. 
NOT PELF BUT SOUL. 

He scouts the idea that his college is to 
teach people the commercial management of news- 
papers. The School of Journalism is to be non- 
commercial, for it is to exalt principle, knowledge, 
and culture at the expense of business if need be. 
It is to set up ideals, to keep the counting-room 
in its proper place, and to make the soul of the 
editor the soul of the paper. If his wishes are 
considered, business instruction of any sort should 
not, would not, and must not form any part of the 
work of the College of Journalism. Commercialism 
has its legitimate place in a newspaper, which is in 
the business office. It is a degradation and a danger 
when it invades the editorial rooms. Once let the 
public come to regard the Press as exclusively a com- 
mercial business and there is an end of its moral 
power. That influence depends upon the character 
of the journalist :— 


The editor, the real ‘‘ journalist” of the future, must be a 
man of such known integrity that he will be above the suspicion 
of writing or editing against his convictions, He must be 
known as one who would resign rather than sacrifice his prin- 
ciples to any business interest. It would be well if the editor of 
every newspaper were also its proprietor, but every editor can 
be at least the proprietor of himself. If he cannot keep the 
paper from degrading itself, he can refuse to be a party to the 
degradation, 


This is sound doctrine indeed. 

NEED OF A PROFESSIONAL HONOUR. 

Mr. Pulitzer maintains the great need of taking 
immediate action in order to raise journalism to the 
rank of a learned profession with a high professional 
standard of duty. Journalism is the most fascinating 
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of all professions, but journalists are almost devoid of 
professional esprit de corps. 

The knowledge that a reputable journalist would refuse to edit 
any paper that represented private interest against the public 
good would be enough of itself to discourage such an enterprise. 
If such a class spirit existed, no editor who had degraded himsef 
by becoming the hireling of any Wall Street king or ring would 
dare to face his colleagues. He would be too conscious of 
having been false to his better nature, and equally false to the 
traditions of his college and of his profession. 

For himself Mr. Pulitzer declares that from his first 
hour's work, through a period of nearly forty years, he 
has regarded journalism as the noblest of all pro- 
fessions. He always felt that he was in touch with 
the public mind, and that he ought to do some good 
every day. Unfortunately, all his brethren failed to 
come up to this high ideal. He maintains that editors, 
instead of leading the world, are standing still, lost in 
self-admiration while the hosts march by. “ Nay,” 
he says :— 

Are they even doing as well as that? Is it not a fact that th 
editors of seventy years ago were, as a rule, better informed in 
law, politics, government, and history than those of to-day % 
The statesmen and lawyers and political stulents who used to do 
editorial work for ambition or intellectual pleasure have ceased 
to frequent the newspaper offices, 

THE CURRICULUM DESIRED. 

Mr. Pulitzer then discusses in detail under various 
heads what would be taught to the budding editor. 
Speaking of the study of law, he says that nearly forty 
years ago he not only read but studied Blackstone, 
and he has never seen a day in his whole journalistic 
experience that he did not feel thankful for what he 
then learned of the principles of law. The ethical 
teaching of the college is the heart of the whole 
matter :— 

Above knowledge, above news, above intelligence, the heart 
and soul of a paper lie in its moral sense, in its courage, its 
integrity, its humanity, its sympathy for the oppressed, its 
independence, its devotion to the public welfare, its anxiety to 
render public service. 

On other matters he says journalism implies the 
duty and the art of omniscience. The library of 
reference is the editor’s best friend, and the art of 
going at once to the right source for information could 
be taught in a class-room. The bibliography of books 
of reference, with instruction in the act of finding data 
with speed and precision, would make a well-defined 
college course. 

ITS DISTINCTIVE FEATURE. 

After making various more or less pregnant 
observations on the study of languages, physical 
science, sociology and history, Mr. Pulitzer comes upon 
what, after all, is the distinctive feature of the College 
of Journalism. He says, “To think rightly, to think 
instantly, to think incessantly, to think intensely, to 
seize opportunities when others let them go by—this 
is the secret of success in journalism. ‘To teach this 
is twenty times more important than to teach Latin or 
Greek.” Mr. Pulitzer’s idea is that the college ought 
to be able to secure the assistance of all the leading 
editors of the day. They would lecture in turn, 
demonstrating before the students from the paper of 
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the day, as the lecturer in the medical college does from 
the object of his clinique. But he would go further :— 

But would not still more be gained from the actual prepara- 
tion by the students of a newspaper to be printed, perhaps, once 
a week at first, by means of a press and plant, for which I have 

® provided, in the college building ? 

Such a paper would give practice in all branches of newspaper 
svork—editing, reporting, criticising, copy-reading, proof-read- 
‘fing, making-up—everything, in short, that a young man ought 
to be able to do before he ventures to undertake the work of a 
journalist. It would be under the supervision of a professor who 
would not only wield the pencil as ruthlessly as a real editor 
aloes, but would also do what the real editor has no time to do 
—tell why he did it. Sometimes all the students might be 
:asked to write editorials on the same subject, and the best one 
could be printed, with an explanation of the reasons for its 
:selection. 

If the ablest twenty editors in the country or in the East, or 
in New York, were to consent to take turns once or twice a 
year in analysing and criticising the paper so produced, and the 
New York dailies, putting their best thought and experience 
into the task, the students would have the benefit, not of one 
mind, but of twenty, and these the best in the profession. 

WHAT ABOUT NEWS? 

As for training people in the instinct for news- 
‘gathering, he says that, although news is the life of 
the paper, it will take care of itself. Give him a 
news editor who has been well grounded, who has the 
foundations of accuracy, love of truth, and an instinct 
for the public service, and there will be no trouble 
about his gathering news. 

The whole article, however, should be read by all 
‘who are interested in journalism as a profession. Mr. 
Pulitzer lets himself go, and luxuriates with unaccus- 
tomed freedom in the realm of the ideal. His article 
will at least do him the good service of revealing to 
the world one side of Mr. Joseph Pulitzer of the 
existence of which it has been largely unconscious. 


THE FUTURE OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. Jutran Coreett, in the Monthly Review, 
writing on “ Home Rule for the Volunteers,” says :— 

We must have a clear determination of what we can afford to 
‘spend both in men and money on the Volunteers without 
«rippling the power or efficiency of the standing army, the 
militia, and the navy. We must make up our minds whether 
they are to be a regular or an irregular force. And we must 
‘settle whether they are to be confined to passive defence, or 
available also for active defence. If they are to be irregular 
and passive it should not be difficult to grant them, as they 
seem to desire, home rule, and liberty, with such professional 
assistance as they need, to work out their own perfection. If, 
however, they are to remain quasi-regular and active, then the 
‘practical dithculties in separating their organisation from that 
~of the rest of the army are undoubtedly great, perhaps insuper- 
.able, if justice is to be done to their high desire to achieve the 
wutmost in their power for the safety of the country. 





Mr. J. A. SPENDER, editor of the Westminster, 
‘interviewed in the Young A/an, declares that a common 
failing in journalism is to take short views. The journa- 
list ought to keep his eye on the day after to-morrow. He 
-strongly believes in developing his ideas gradually, through 
articles which shall be connected and continuous rather 
than separate and self-contained. He believes in a 
provincial training for the journalist as being most likely 
ato give him the all-round training which is impossible in 
the more highly specialised London Press. 
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POULTRY AS PASTIME FOR GIRLS. 

Miss ELIzABETH BACON writes in the Leisure Hour 
to recommend that girls first leaving school should 
start some open-air occupation—if possible, keeping 
poultry, sufficient to supply their own home with eggs. 
She says that when 48 million eggs are exported 
from Morocco alone in 1902, one realises what might 

















By courtesy of the *‘ Leisure Hour.”| 
Feeding Her Pets. - 











be done at home. She tells how she and her sister 
have managed a small poultry farm during the past 
year to their own profit. She advises that the poultry 
yard should be run on purely business footing. “ Kee] 
accurate accounts of all your expenditure and receipts, 
and | have no doubt that, if your heart is in it, you will 
be satisfied by your balance-sheet at the end of the year,” 





THE Bulletin of the General Psychological Institut: 
of Paris, which appears six times a year, contains many 
valuable papers of the highest scientific importance. In 
the last number of March-April, Professor d’Arsonval 
contributes an interesting paper upon the N-rays. In 
the zoological section M. Pieron contributes a very 
valuable paper containing observations upon the mus- 
cular sense of ants. Another essay, which was begun in 
a previous number, is concluded in the present issue ; it 
deals with the evolution of intelligence among worms, 
shell-fish, and other creatures found on the sea- 
shore. 
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580 THE REVIEW 
~ IN PRAISE OF JOURNALISM. 

THERE is so much unworthy journalism of the 
‘counting-house kind rampant amongst us that it is 
worth while to be reminded from time to time of the 
higher ideals of true journalism which, although tem- 
porarily obscure, will reassert themselves. In Mr. 
Pulitzer’s article on the College of Journalism, in the 
North American Review, which I have noticed else- 
where, he has quoted passages from his own and other 
writings which bring into clear relief the higher ideals 
of the journalistic profession. For instance, here is a 





























Mr. Jos. Pulitzer. 


quotation from Mr. Whitelaw Reid, of the Mew York 
Tribune, formerly special Ambassador to England on 
the occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee, concerning the 
opportunities of the journalist : — 


The journalist’s opportunity is beyond estimate. To him are 
given the keys of every study, the entry to every family, the ear 
of every citizen when at ease and in his most receptive moods— 
powers of approach and of persuasion beyond those of the 
Protestant pastor or the Catholic confessor. “He is by no means 
a prophet, but, reverently be it said, he is a voice in the wilder- 
ness preparing the way. He is by no means a priest, but his 
words carry wider and further than the priest’s, and he ‘preaches 
the gospel of humanity. He is not a king, but he nurtures and 
trains the king, and the land is ruled by the public opinion he 
evokes and shapes. If you value this good land the Lord has 
given us, if you would have a soul in this marvellous civilisation 
and lifting power of humanity, look well to the nurture and train- 
ing of your king. 

Mr. Pulitzer says that the Press is the only great 
organised force which is actively and as a body 
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upholding the standard of civic righteousness. 
pulpit is an institution concerned more with the 
kingdom of heaven than with the Republic of 
America :— 

‘* What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business ”—except 
the journalist’s ; it is his by adoption. But for his care almost 
every reform would fall stillborn. He holds officials to their 
duty. He exposes secret schemes of plunder, He promotes 
every hopeful plan of progress. Without him public opinion 
would be shapeless and dumb. He brings all classes, all pro- 
fessions together, and teaches them to act in concert on the 
basis of their common citizenship. 


The newspapers are the text-books of the orators, 
the preachers of the masses. The only orator that 
reaches the American democracy is the newspaper ; it 
alone makes it possible to keep the political blood in 
healthful circulation in the veins of a Continental 
Republic :— 

Our Republic and its Press will rise or fall together. An 
able, disinterested, public-spirited Press, with trained intelli- 
gence to know the right and courage to do it, can preserve that 
public virtue without which popular government is a sham and 
a mockery. A cynical, mercenary, demagogic Press will produce 
in time a people as base as itself. The power to mould the 
future of the Republic will be in the hands of the journalists of 
future generations, 


The journalist has a possession that is all his 
own -— : 

He alone has the privilege of moulding the opinion, touching 
the hearts and appealing to the reason of hundreds of thousands. 
every day. Thesoldier may wait forty years for his opportunity. 
Most lawyers, most physicians, most clergymen die in obscurity, 
but every single day opens new doors for the journalist who 
holds the confidence of the community and has the capacity to 
address it. 


Journalism is the most exacting profession of all, 


the one that requires the widest and the deepest 
knowledge and the firmest foundations of character. 





‘*Whence and Whither?” 


THE “whence” of the English language is an his- 
torical fact, but the “whither’—who knows? In 
connection with the Correspondence Club an English- 
cpeakers’ link is now being formed, and all those 
interested are invited to write to Miss N, G. Bacon,,. 
Carbis Bay, Lelant, Cornwall, England, for particulars. 
The annual subscription of 2s. 6d. will entitle the member- 
of the link to the monthly post-bag, Round-A bout, post 
free, and publication of name and address for the exchange 
of correspondence, pictorial postcards, stamps, foreign or 
English magazines, etc. The idea is to form an intellec- 
tual bond of mutual interest between those who speak 
or write the English language, and who Tive in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australia. Given a sufficient 
number of correspondents, with whom pictorial postcards 
can be exchanged, a most interesting world-tour could’ 
be undertaken with little trouble or expense, and globe- 
trotting on paper might become quite a fashionable craze 
in future. To possess a globe-trotter’s sertes of picture: 
postcards may to-day be a distinction, but if the link 
fulfils its promise of enterprise every thoughtful adult will 
have an opportunity of becoming a Round-About world 
wanderer, who, although a confirmed stay-at-home, is in 
reality a traveller in a very real sense. 


The 
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IF MAN DIES AS THE BEAST DIES, WHAT THEN ? 
By PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH. 

A very thoughtful paper on the immortality of the 
soul is contributed to the orth American Review by 
Professor Goldwin Smith. It is disfigured by an 
inexcusably ignorant and prejudiced preface sneering 
at spiritualism, which only proves that Mr. Smith has 
not kept abreast with the subject, and has never 
apparently set eyes on Mr. Myers’ book upon “Human 
Personality,” to mention only one book among many. 
But passing over this defect, religious men of all 
denominations will find it worth their while to ponder 
what Mr. Smith says as to the dying out of faith in life 
after death. 

Mr, Smith says, no small part of educated mankind 
has renounced, or is gradually renouncing, the hope of 
a future life, and is acting on the belief that death ends 
all. It would not be surprising if the collapse were 
to be rapid, yet without that belief religion, as it now 
is, would in all probability fall. What would be the 
results? The first, he says, is Jingoism. A failure of 
practical belief in the fatherhood of God has been 
accompanied by a burst of disregard, even of con- 
tempt, for the brotherhood of man. Jingoism, which 
seems everywhere to be spreading, is an open defiance 
of humanity. It tramples under foot in its thirst for 
expansion the restraints of the Christian code. Nor is 
it only the Christian code whose restraints will 
perish. The restraint of a conscience which appealed 
to a power above that of this world vanishes. 
There will be nothing to restrain evil natures 
from gratifying their propensities if they can 
evade or overcome human law during their lives 
and there is nothing to be feared beyond. Enthusiasm 
for reform will dwindle and die. If this life is all, a 
man of sense will probably be inclined to let reforms 
alone and to consider how he may best go through 
the brief journey of life with comfort, and, if possible, 
enjoyment to himself and pleasant intercourse with his 
fellow-men. High social or political aspirations or 
aspirations of.any kind will hardly survive. As for 
the motive of benefiting prosperity, while we have an 
interest in our own children, we feel little or none in 
remoter inhabitants of the planet. 

Supposing there is no future life, we shall not be 
conscious, and therefore for us they will not exist ; we 
cannot even say with absolute certainty that they will 
exist at all. The world may perish in a great physical 
catastrophe, or mankind may be stamped out by the 
return of the Glacial epoch. Social discontent will 
become more inflamed and impatient than before. 
There may be a back-stream of opinion and sentiment 
in favour of churches which pretend to offer the 
assurance of authority and to lap the disturbed soul 
in the soothing element of religious zsthetics, But 
such back-wash will not be lasting. 

Mr. Smith thinks, however, men will not be quite 
so ready as they are now to throw away their lives in 
war if death ends all ; against this, however, we must 
put the enthusiasm with which the Japanese soldiers 





volunteer to die unsustained by any lively hope of 
immortality. Mr. Smith admits in his closing sentence 
that his speculation is entirely based on the hypothesis 
that scientific scepticism succeeds in demolishing the 
hope of a future life. His last words are, “ After all, 
great is our ignorance, and there may be something 
yet behind the veil.” But what ifscientific enquiry should 
succeed in establishing the reality of the future life ? 
If Mr. Smith will carefully read Mr. Myers’ book on 
“ Human Personality” he will see how great has been 
his ignorance, and what good reason there is for 
believing that there is something behind the veil. 





THE POWER OF MIND OVER MATTER. 
MARVELLOUS STORIES FROM TIBET. 

In Buddhism for March Mr. John Newman, writ- 
ing on Hypnotism, makes some astounding statements 
as to the power possessed by the Lamas of Tibet 
over material objects. Nothing that the greatest 
mediums, from Horae downwards, have done can be 
compared to the power said to be possessed by the 
Lamas of Tibet, as the following story proves :— 

Travellers relate that they have found in Cochin-China, not 
merely table-turners, but men who, by the effort of their will 
alone, could propel heavy barges along the shore; and the Jesuit 
missionaries who have penetrated into the interior of ‘Tibet, 
assure us that the Lamas possess the secret of making tables not 
only turn, but actually fly through space. A Russian explorer 
who witnessed this marvellous feat, says that it is generally per- 
formed with a view of aiding the Lama in specifying the perpe- 
trator of a theft or murder, regarding whom he has been apzected 
to by those most interested in the detection of the culprit. On 
the appointed day the Lama seats himself on the ground before 
a small square table, on which he lays his hand, while he 
reads in a low, monotonous tone from a Tibetan book. At the 
end of half an hour he rises, and lifting his hand from the table, 
extends his arm across it, and keeps his handin the same posi- 
tion‘in which it had rested on the table, which in a few minutes 
is seen to rise, following the motion of the hand as he gradually 
raises it, until it has reached the level of his eyes. The Lama 
then begins to move, on which the table is observed to com- 
mence a rotatory motion, the speed of which is increased until it 
appears difficult for him to follow it, even at a running pace. 
‘The table in the meanwhile, after having followed various 
directions, begins to oscillate, and soon falls. According 
to the testimony of the people of the district, the table 
generally inclines towards one direction more than any 
other, and thus indicates the point of the compass towards 
which the search must be conducted. The Russian to whom 
we are indebted for this account, says that he was four 
times a witness of this extraordinary exhibition, which was pro- 
nounced a failure on the three first occasions by the Lama, who 
declared that the stolen property, concerning which he had been 
consulted, could not be recovered. On the last trial, however, 
the table, after making a rapid series of gyrations through the 
air, fell at a spot where the most careful search failed to bring to 
light the lost property. On the following day suspicion was 
excited by the fact that a man living in the direction indicated 
had killed himself, and on searching his hut the stolen things 
were found. The most careful examination of the table em- 
ployed failed to show any connecting medium in the way of a 
concealed wire or string between it and the officiating Lama. 


It would seem the Psychical Research Society ought 
to} have sent a special commissioner to accompany 
Colonel Younghusband’s peace expedition (with an 
armed escort) which is now on its way to Lhasa. 
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A PSYCHOLOGIST IN MACEDONIA. 

Mr. H. N, Braitsrorp contributes to the June 
Fortnightly an extremely interesting “ Psychological 
Study of the Bulgarians of Macedonia.” An 

nattractive race with a great deal of grit, is Mr. 
Brailsford’s summing up :— 


The Slav peasant -has no passwords to the foreigner’s heart. 
He cannot point, like the Greek, to a great past ; he cannot 
boast that his forbears have been your tutors in civilisation. He 
leaves you to form what opinion of him you please, and shows 
himself only in the drab of his daily costume of commonplace. 

- He will not call on you unbidden at your hotel, or invite you 
to his schools, or ‘insist that you shall visit his churches. And, 
perforce, you study him from the outside. You find him dull, 
reserved, and unfriendly, for experience has taught him to see 
in every member of an alien race a probable enemy. He lacks 
the plausibility, the grace, the quick intelligence of the Greek. 
He has nothing of the dignified courtesy, the defiant independ- 
ence, the medizval chivalry of the Albanian. Nor has he 
physical graces to recommend him, and even his women are 
unprepossessing. Ife has been demoralised by dealing with 
masters who are childish and capricious as well as tyrannical. 
His vices are the mean habits of the down-trodden, and if in 
any capacity you have need of courage, or honesty, or fidelity, 
it is the Albanian and not the Balgarian whom you will employ. 


HOW MACEDONIANS FIGHT. 

But under all this, says Mr. Brailsford, the down- 
trodden peasant lives an ideal life of aspiration. The 
Macedonian sticks to his flag. In spite of all the 
sufferings of last year, there has been no reaction 
whatever against the revolutionary leaders :— 


The more one learned to know of the. Bulgarians of Mace- 
donia, the more one came to respect their patriotism and 
courage. These are no flamboyant or picturesque virtues ; 
they have grown up ina soil of serfdom among a reserved and 
unimaginative race. They are consistent with compromise and 
with prudence. There is something almost furtive in their 
manifestations, , And yet when the Bulgarian seems most an 
opportunist and a time-server, he still cherishes his faith 
in the future of his people, and still works for its realisa- 
tion, Prudence was evident in the military conduct of 
the revolt. Although the number of men under arms was 
considerable—some estimates make it 32,000—the leaders rarely 
challenged a general engagement, and accepted battle only when 
forced. Their early successes—the capture of the three towns 
Kruchevo, Neveska, and Klissoura—were all surprises in which 
large bands of insurgents overpowered much smaller detach- 
ments of regulars. When a battle did take place—as, for 
example, in the mountains of Peristeri in October—Tuzkish 
officers who were present bear witness to the splendid obstinacy 
of the Bulgarians, But their tactics were seldom aggressive. 
They never attempted to storm a bridge against cannon, for 
example, as the Albanian tribesmen did last spring at Mitrovitza. 
They waged a guerilla warfare, enduring immense fatigues and 
great privations, content to weary and baffle the Turks in an 
endless pursuit. I have often asked ex-insurgents what they 
thought of their chiefs. The answer was always the same. 
They gave the palm to Tchakalaroff for the significant reason 
that during the whole campaign he only lost ten of his men. 
And yet these men, when the occasion came to throw their lives 
away for any definite purpose, were capable of an utterly reckless 
heroism. The Committee never found a difficulty in obtaining 
volunteers for such work as mining, bridge-wrecking, or bomb- 
throwing, which involved almost certain death, 


THE MACEDONIAN COMMITTEE, 

The Macedonians never betrayed their leaders, 
although heavy bribes were offered, and they were 
seldom guilty of outrages upon the Turks. Their 
Committee now controls a powerful military organisa- 
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tion, which, if it occasionally tyrannises over the few, 
is at bottom democratic and supported by the vast 
majority :— 

It isa government within an anarchy, and in the villages it 
wields a power more penetrating, more persistent, more steady 
in its pressure than that of the Turks, It is a complete military 
organisation with its permanent cadres of officers, its reserves 
called out only on great occasions, and its active army, in 
which every able-bodied young man is expected to undergo forty 
days’ training in the year. Even in times of peace, like last 
winter, its bands are never completely dispersed. They perambu- 
late each district, a very mobile and vigilant force, strong 
enough to enforce any decree, to levy the assessments which fill 
its war-chest, or to punish treason. The basis of it all is force, 
no doubt. It arrogates to itself the rights of a legitimate 
government. It has no scruples about compelling a reluctant 
village to rise. It supplements the volunteers in its bands by a 
species of conscription, The risk of assassination lies behind its 
demands for money. But, whatever we may think of this 
machinery of terrorism, it undoubtedly rests on a democratic 
foundation, Each district elects its administrative committee. 
Each village band elects its fighting chief, and each permanent 
band its officers, 


THREE POINTS IN FRASER'S PHILOSOPHY. 

Blackwood contains a review of Dr. Campbell 
Fraser’s autobiography, which he contrasts with a 
recent and more notorious philosopher’s autobio- 
graphy. The paper closes by noting three principles 
which appear to be of capital importance in Dr. 
Fraser’s outlook upon the world :— 

In the first place, as he demonstrates, there is no getting 
away from metaphysics, if you must needs speculate about the 
nature of things. ‘‘ Consciously or unconsciously, we must all 
be metaphysicians. Not least those who treat metaphysics as 
illusion, for, if they are reasonable, they must do this for a 


supposed reason, and this reason is ¢he/r unconscious 
metaphysics.” In the second place, he insists strongly 
upon the fallacy of the empirical school, who would 


base the validity of inductive reasoning upon the principle 
of the uniformity of nature, and at the same time would base the 
validity of that principle upon inductive reasoning. The con- 
ception of causation—the uniformity of nature—the immanence 
of Divine reason—call it what you please—is not founded upon 
investigation and research, but is a postulate, a presupposition, 
without which all investigation and research are meaningless. 
The ‘‘ positive” stage of Comte’s theory does not supersede, but 
necessarily implies and depends upon, the theological and meta- 
physical stages. Lastly, Mr. Fraser emphasises the vital truth 
that moral responsibility is inextricably bound up with the 
freedom of the will. <A rigid system of determinism, such as 
that of Mill or Spencer, leaves no place for ethics in any 
intelligible sense of that word. 





THOSE who want to ee how religious men in 
France can support the policy of the French Government 
towards religious orders will be interested in a paper in 
the London Quarterly Review by Onésime Prunier. As 
a Protestant, he says the laws against the religious 
orders are not without danger to our Protestant churches, 
but “we even accept in a measure what in them may 
threaten our liberty or hinder our action, for we are 
conscious that suppression of what is for us a hindrance 
would give to the religious orders a facility of expansion.” 
He insists that the establishment by law of the principle 
that all religions are equally free would be of little use. 
Liberty will only prevail when the rights and privileges 
belonging to the ancient Church are taken from her. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH CONVENTION AND ITS 
SEQUEL. 
By Sirk Harry JOHNSTON. 


Sir Harry Jounston contributes to the Cornhill 
Magazine a paper on the bearings of the Anglo- 
French Convention on the French Empire in North 
Africa. Like everything which Sir Harry Johnston 
writes, it is thoughtful, suggestive and well-informed ; 
but in this paper Sir Harry takes a further look ahead 
than even he is wont to indulge in, and he sees 
visions and dreams of great developments arising from 
the Anglo-French Convention, He regards the Con- 
vention as equivalent to the confirmation of the 
French Empire over Northern and North-Western 
Africa. He recommends France to repeat in Morocco 
what she has done in Tunis. He strongly opposes the 
cession of any Moroccan territory to Germany. Spain, 
Italy and Portugal he thinks might fairly share in the 
partition of Northern Africa, Tripoli should come 
to Italy, on condition that she gave up the two Saharan 
towns of Chadames and Ghat, which project into the 
hinterland of Tunis and Algeria. Portugal should 
receive Tangiers and the neighbouring coast :— 

What I want to bring home to my readers is, that the results 
of the Anglo-French Convention which tend to consolidate the 
French Empire over Northern Africa should pave the way for a 
complete understanding between the daughters of the Roman 
Empire, should bring about what I for one so ardently desire— 
the reconstitution of the Koman Empire in a certain sense, a pact 
of amity, mutual help and co-operation and commercial facilities 
between France, Italy, Greece, Spain and Portugal onthe one hand, 
which will unite those Powers in the restoration of North Africa 
to the white man’s civilisation; and an even larger league 
which may include the rest of Rome's daughters — Britain, 
Belgium, and Austria. With some such pact as this, conveying 
with it complete independence of home government, but a more 
or less united foreign policy, it would matter less and less to 
each component Power whether this or that part of Northern 
Africa was conirolled by England, France, Italy, Spain, or 
Portugal, while the Berber races of Northern Africa would be 
only returning to their original place in the world by re-entering 
the Eurovean fold. 
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Seats in the Sun. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE: Please sit down. _ 
Biow (always smiling: 1 am already si:ting comfortably. 
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CHINESE CURRENCY. 

“4 Banker” describes in the Leisure Hour 
currency and money in China. He says that in 
China shekels of silver are the medium of exchange 
for large amounts ; while the currency of the poorer 
classes is the copper coin with a hole through the 
centre for the purpose of stringing them together, 
known as “cash.” The unit of weight for silver is a 
tael, varying in weight in each city and province. The 
Canton tael is perhaps the best known, and weighs 
579°84 grains troy. Three thousand taels are about 
equal to £375 sterling :— 

For convenience of handling, the silver is cast into lumps or 
ingots of peculiar shape, like a Chinese woman’s shoe, and of 
various sizes, but the most general ‘‘shoe” represents about 
fifty taels weight of silver. Sixty of these shoes are contained 
in a box 2ft. by 1ft., which takes two men to lift comfortably. 
Even in Hongkong, where the British dollar is the legal cur- 
rency, the Chinese merchant keeps his books, and his profit or 
loss is reckoned ifi taels. 

The bewildering varieties of standard and the 
depreciation of silver led the Chinese Government to 
ask the American Government to appoint a Chinese 
Currency Commission. This Commission has recom- 
mended that a beginning should be made at the treaty 
ports— 
that a coin should be struck to be current in those ports, and 
that it be given a declared gold value when issued, the rest of 
the empire to continue to use silver until the new system has 
lad time to obtain a footing in the treaty ports, and become 
well established along the coast, when it could gradually be 
cxtended to the rest of the empire. 


PINHOLE PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In the Twentieth Century Home, Dr. L. D. Everett 
describes the wonders of lensless photography. He 
tells how a camera can be made at a cost of less 
than 5d. :— 

The apparatus is easily made and costs less than Io cents, and 
yet it is capable of taking a picture five by seven. Such a box 
or camera can be made from any wooden box, and should measure 
on the inside the following : 8 inches wide, 6 inches deep, and 
6 inches long. Before the box is nailed together, small cleats 
should be tacked to all sides about a half-inch from the end, and 
made to hold in place a five-by-seven plate-holder. One of the 
side pieces should be sawed off just enough to allow the plate- 
holder to slide in, The inside of the box should be blackened 
with shoe-blacking, and so nailed together that no speck of light 
can enter it after the plate-holder is in position 

On the front end, which is the one opposite from that in which 
the plateholder is placed, bore a hole about one-half an inch in 
diameter, and this is to have tacked over it a square piece of 
thin copper, one inch square, in the centre of which is the 
** pinhole,” 

The copper must be very thin, must be punctured 
by a needle, and the rough edges thus caused 
smoothed by a razor-edge. ‘The exposures for objects 
in the sun and a little distance from the camera must 
be from fifteen to forty seconds ; for woods or shaded 
roads from two to four minutes, according to light. 
The pinhole gives depth to the picture, and shows 
everything as it is in Nature. It also dispenses with 
the trouble of focussing. 
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LADY HENRY SOMERSET ON RURAL REFORM. 
‘THe Twentieth Century Home contains a paper by 


FACTS ABOUT RAILWAYS. 
THE ways of our railways form the subject of a 


Lady Henry Somerset on Rural England. She can series of articles which Mr. Charles H. Grinling M 
honestly say that rural England is deserted. She begins in the Windsor by describing the constitution for 
admits that any scheme for re-habilitating rural Eng- of the companies. It appears that there are in the expl 
land would be slow and difficult, and yet :— United Kingdom fully 250 separately constituted of 

I believe that this could be accomplished by a system of co- companies, who own the 22,150 miles of our railway says 
operation which would give aman a stake in all that he did, and system. The Great Western Railway Company has TI 
2 a bi te eoudaicy, of ‘farm colonies for the young in different the longest system of rails—namely, 2,662 miles ; and trot 

For instance, if there could be co-operative colonies for dairy- the shortest is the Easingwold Railway, in the North — 
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work, surely some of our dairy produce could be raised at home, 
instead of importing, as 
we do, to the value of 


Riding of Yorkshire, which is two and a half mile: 
long, and whose rolling 





stock consists of one 





thirty million sterling a 
year from the dairies of 
France and Germany. In 
Denmark this co-operative 
system has answered ad- 
mirably. 

When we begin to 
realise that not in aggran- 
disement and not in the 
possession of wide terri- 
tory beyond the seas, but 
in the real uplift of the 
people at home, in the 
realisation that the earth 
which is the Lord’s must 
be owned for the benefit 
of humanity and not for 
the pleasure of the. few, 
and ‘that herein lies the 
best: ambition of any na- 
tion, then will. England 
wake up-to see that she 
has fetters to be broken 
almost as heavy as those 
which held the slaves, and 
that sacrifices will have - 
to be made by some mem- 
bers-of the community in 
order that the many may’ 
benefit and that all may 
have a chance. 

True village life should 
surely be the life of a com- 
munity which has a: stake 
in the general welfare, 











locomotive and two 
passenger —_ coaches. 
But the railways cover- 
ing more than one 
hundred miles num- 
ber only twenty-three 
in the United King- 


dom. ‘Though the 
Great Western is the 
longest railway, the 


London and North- 
Western stands first in 
capital and income. 
Mr. Grinling adds :-— 
In round figures, one 
thousand million ~ sove- 
reigns have been sunk in 
the railway system of ‘the 
United Kingdom,’ -and 
were the British Govern- 
ment'to decide to buy up 
the companies’ properties 
as going concerns—under 
the terms of the Railway 
Regulation Act of 1844— 
‘the price fixed would 
probably considerably ex- 
‘ceed that sum. 
The railway capital of 
: the United Kingdom is 
reteveE ROTA divided into about 800,000 











because each man is one 


share-holdings, the owners 





of the responsible owners Photigriph 'y) 
of the place. In old days, 

we shall find, in almost all 

the great parks of England 

the timber was so planted that the landlord should not be able to 
see_even the chimney-top ofa eottage roof, and I have often heard 
it explained that this was a very essential part of the landscape- 
gardening at that time, because it was objectionable to know 
that anybody lived upon the place save the inhabitants of the 
great house. “Now in this one little incident lies the key-note 
ot much of the modern failure of village life. The inhabitants 
of the village are tolerated, but not recognised as the very back- 
bone of our national existence, and we have ceased to realise 
that it is in the simple, real life of the self-respecting community 
ofa rural population that the country’s truest riches are to be 
found, not in the pride of the possession of tracts of wasted land, 
or in the money-bags amassed in the city, or in the speculator’s 
uncertain accumulation of wealth. But wherever the air is pure, 
where the homes are clean and hearts are happy, there a nation’s 
sons and daughters are well born. 





THE Girl’s Realm for June contains an article on 
“How I Began,” by Madame. Adelina Patti. Other 

apers are on the American College girl, and a prettily 
illustrated one on rock-gardening. 


Lady Henry Somerset. 


of which are the rulers” of 
this vast national property. 
The theory is that two- 
thirds of the money spent 
upon a railway goes in the construction of the permanent way, 
Stations, etc., and the other third in the purchase of the equip- 
ment; and Parliament allows loans to be raised to the extent 
of the value of the latter. ; 

The total number of men directly employed by the 
railway companies of the United Kingdom is about 
580,000, Mr. Grinling adds a great variety of in- 
formation concerning directors’ and shareholders’ 
meetings, general management, division of depart- 
ments, and the mystery of the clearing-house. The 
whole paper is a most valuable study in the highly 
organised system of railway life. 


[Stereoscopic Company. 





IN the Westminster Review for June Mr. M. F. Har- 
vey contributes a capital translation in English verse of 
the Runebergs, the Finnish poet’s noble. national poem 
“ Our Land.” 
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MORMONISM ADVANCING. 

‘Mr. Ray STaANNARD BAKER writes in the Century 
for June on “The Vitality of Mormonism.” He 
explodes the common idea that the legal prohibition 
of polygamy had suppressed Mormonism. He 
says :-— 

The Mormon Church, so far from becoming less powerful 
through opposition, has been expanding in a manner little short 


of amazing, so that to-day it is much stronger and more ambitious 
than ever before. One learns not without astonishment that the 
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The Real Objection to Smoot 


(that he is being sent to the Senate by the Mormon vote). 


2. 








authorities even look forward with confidence to the time when 
the church may be able to exercise a wide political influence in 
the affairs of the nation. 

MISSIONARY CONSCRIPTION. 

Formerly the policy of the Mormons was to concen- 
trate in Utah and other Mormon communities, but it 
is now “the Church policy to build up branches and 
communities in all parts of the country, nuclei of 
Mormon influence in every cityand State.” Mormonism 
is, in fact, a vast and systematic propaganda. Upwards 
of 2,000 missionaries are said to be constantly in the 





field, under the supervision of experienced leaders 
and directed from headquarters. ‘The Mormons, in 
fact, adopt a device which may be commended to ail 
religious communities in earnest about the extension 
of their faith. ‘ Nearly every male Mormon is called 
upon, as Europe calls for its army conscripts, to serve his. 
two years or more as a missionary.” ‘The missionaries 
must go out upon the call of the authorities, “leaving. 
their business, taking neither scrip nor staff, supporting 
themselves as best they may with their own means or 
by the help of friends. ‘Their rise in Church officialdom 
on their return depends upon their success in securing 
converts,” 
STATE INFLUENCE, 

This vigorous evangelism has its inevitable politica} 
result :— 

Utah is, of course, under Mormon political control, but it is 
not so generally known that the Mormons also control, or at 
least hold the balance of power, in Idaho, in Nevada, and 
possibly in Wyoming and Colorado, with a strong following im 
Arizona, Washington, and other States, thus electing, or at 
least influencing, not a few United States senators and repre- 
sentatives. Nor has the growth of the church been confined 
wholly to the United States. The Mormons are migrating in 
considerable numbers to the newly-opened Alberta country in 
Canada, and they have taken up for irrigation considerable 
tracts of land in Mexico. 

THE SYSTEM OF SETTLEMENT. 

The foresight of Brigham Young in securing contro} 
of all the water within a hundred miles or more of 
Great Salt Lake gave him command of all the arable 
land and all the routes of travel and sources of food 
supply. In. contrast to the early miners and cattle- 
ranchers, who came to make their pile and then 
return home, the Mormons came for homes for 
all time. Their irrigation works excite’ the admiration 
of all beholders. American farmers generally live 
apart, each on his own farm; whereas the Mormons 
practise the village system of agriculture, as observed 
in Germany and other European countries. The 
village has many advantages—social, religious and 
educational—above the separate residence. Mr. Baker 
quotes the case of Logan Valley, with twelve villages 
and a total population of 21,000, of which Logan has 
5,300. It is a marvel of irrigation, filled with orchards 
and rich green fields. The community is marked by 
comfort, prosperity and high educational advantages. 
Forty years ago the region was a barren and appa- 
rently uninhabitable desert. The transformation has 
been effected really during the last twenty-five years 
by a little band of once penniless Mormons, 

MORMON ENLIGHTENMENT. 

The old idea that Mormons were secluded, ignorant 
and superstitious fades before the facts. They 
encourage education, but, like the Catholics, seek to 
direct it themselves. ‘They have forty schoolhouses 
in a community of 20,000 people. Mormonism has. 
developed in directions unknown to New England 
Puritanism :— 

The church, pursuing the policy of answering all the demands 


of a rational life, has even assisted in the establishment of opera- 
houses and theatres, and has encouraged music, both religious 
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and secular. Few communities, especially agricultural com- 
munities, in the United States are more devoted to music and 
acting, and better appreciate the really good things in these arts, 
than the Mormons. The old-fashioned, vigorous country dance 
is also a familiar amusement of every community—not infre- 
‘quently opened with prayer by the bishop, who then leads the 
rst set. 
““WORKS SEVEN DAYS EVERY WEEK.” 


Mr. Baker describes a service in the Tabernacle on 
a Sunday afternoon as. being mostly indistinguishable 
from the commen Christian service, excepting for its 
extra religious phases :— 


Here, then—in this strange mingling of religious exhortation 
with advice as to alfalfa, fat cattle, and coffve-drinking, the 
familiar characteristics of Mormon services—is the heart of the 
matter. Mormonisin is a broad mode of life, a system of agri- 
<ulture, an organisation for mutual business advancement, rather 
than a mere church.. ‘‘The Mormon faith,” a bishop said to 
me, ‘* works seven days every week.” 


AN AUTOCRATIC OLIGARCHY. 


The Church, said to be Republican in form, is 
described by Mr. Baker as in reality an oligarchy, 
working under an autocrat beside whom the Tsar is a 
weakling :— 

In politics, business, and official life, in every ramification of 
public and private affairs, the individual is absolutely’ at the 
mercy of his higher church officials, The apostles are selected 
‘by the First President, ‘‘ Seer, Prophet, and Revelator,” as he 
is called. They in turn select the officials of most importance, 
including the bishops. Tbe bishops name the minor officials, 
who come into immediate contact with the people individually. 
These nominations are all ‘presented ” to the people in conven- 
tion assembled and always unanimouily “ sustained.” 


The Mormons as a class are said to be hard-work- 
ing, sober and honest, though occasionally open to 
the charge of immorality. They are exceedingly 
punctilious in their money obligations.. Polygamy 
still exists, though covered up and concealed. As 
the Mormons increase and multiply, and believe in 
the necessity of raising up many children to the glory 
of God, they stand a better chance of extending their 
sway than those Americans who believe in the counter- 
cult of small families. 


THE SECRET OF GLADSTONE. 


A Most eloquent review of Mr. Morley’s “ Glad- 
stone” takes the first place in the Church Quarterly 
Review. The secret of his political power is found in 
his religion. “Living upon altitudes which were 
often solitudes, his spirit self-poised but not. self- 
centred, going out in the fulness of love aad faith to 
God and all humanity, he brought down into the 
throng of men a clearness of vision, a strength of 
purpose, a genius of action, which touched the 
material of politics like flame.” It was his religious 
principles, verified in the age-long struggles of the 
Church, which, according tothe reviewer, supplied 
the origin of the Liberalism which he created, which 
‘was entirely distinct from the utilitarian secularism 
which had formerly assumed the name. 


OF REVIEWS. 


AN AMERICAN WHEAT HOSPITAL. 


Tue wheat hospital at Port Arthur, Lake Superior, 
is interestingly described by Mr. Frederick Talbot in 
the Windsor Magazine. Wheat, as everyone knows, 
is- subject to “smut,” “ dropsy,” and various other 
maladies, for which it has to be carefully treated 
before being _ pro- 
nounced fit for food. 
In one year some 
2,000,000 bushels of 
wheat pass through 
this hospital, which 
is a source of im- 
mense saving to the 
Manitoba and North- 
West farmers, vast 
consignments of 
whose wheat, once 
considered _ useless, 
are now converted 
imo a marketable 
commodity. Grain 
treated at this hos- 
pital has proved 
equal to the best 
grades of wheat that had never been damaged by 
rain or dampness. It is, indeed, superior, as it may 
be stored indefinitely without fear of deterioration, 
besides which it has been thoroughly cleaned in the 
hospital, its nutritive properties preserved, and all 
dangerous or injurious substances removed, so that 
when milled the flour is of the best quality. It is 
chiefly wheat which is treated, although other kinds of 
grain can be quite well doctored. Wheat, moreover, 
often arrives mixed with oats, and the separation of 
the two is of course necessary. A special machine 
has therefore been constructed for the purpose, 
infallible in its action. 

The brushing, cleaning, and scouring of the wheat 
causes a great amount of dust throughout the 
hospital :— 








By courtesy of the *‘ Windsor.” 











To prevent the employés suffering injury to their lungs from 
this dust, they are compelled to wear special face masks. These are 
made of hard white rubber, provided with small orifices in the sides 
into which are pressed small pieces of sponge. As the workmen 
inhale the air, the passage of the dust is arrested by the small 
piece of sponge. They also don a pair of cumbersome goggles 
completely covering their eyes, so that their vision may not be 
impaired or any irritation generated. 





IN No, 2 of the Arvista Musicale Italiana there are 
several excellent articles. M. J. Grand-Carteret con- 
cludes his interesting contribution to the subject of Art 
in the Service of Music, especially illustrated musical 
title-pages ; Pietro Metastasio and Marianna Bulgarelli 
are dealt with by G. E, Celani; and French Composers 
at the Academy at Rome form the subject of the paper 
by I. Valetta, The more technical and historical articles 
include Music at Avignon, by A. Gastoué ; The Origin 
of the Major and Minor Modes, by Dr. O. Chilesotti ; 
and Gregorian Music, by G. Tebaldini. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


ANIMALS AS THINKERS. 

THe Windsor Magazine contains an_ illustrated 
interview by Charles E. Branch with M. Hachet- 
Souplet, founder and director of the Institute of Zoo- 
logicai Psychology in Paris. This French expert has 
been engaged in developing and studying the intelli- 
gence of animals. He divides animals into three 
classes as regards their mental ability. The lowest 
possess only excitability, the second instinct amenable 
only to coercion, and the third intelligence open to 
persuasion. 

HOW HOMING PIGEONS FIND THEIR WAY. 

‘Lhis puzzle was supposed to be solved by suggesting 
that the birds, on their home journey, recognise 
currents of air, magnetic and atmospheric, encountered 





’ 


By courtesy of | [the “ Windsor Magazine.’ 


An experiment made to prove that a pigeon was not 
possessed of a faculty of direction governed by air 
currents, electrical and atmospheric. 
by them on the outward trip. The professor tested 
this theory :— 

A wooden case (see photograph attached) containing a pigeon 
was fitted with an electrical apparatus that electrified the air as 
it circulated therein and passed through. No varying electric 
currents of atmosphere could be experienced by the bird inside, 
nor any change of temperature, for a certain degree of warmth 
was maintained, what time the pigeon was carried to the place 
of its release. 

In this case the bird was taken outside Paris for several kilo- 
meters, and released at a spot that was foreign to it—it had never 
been there before, and it had not passed through any difiering 
electrical and atmospheric current such as prevailed in space 
above. Twenty minutes after its release it was back at the loft 
in Paris, This experiment was repeated on no less than eleven 
occasions with different birds, and the distance from their lofts 
was increased up to 136 kilometers, but the birds always found 
their way back; and so this hypothesis of the sense by which 
birds discovered their way was knocked on the head. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 597 

Other instances mentioned include a cat that could 
open a closed door by turning the button; a dog 
trained to hit a ball; a wild hare playing at soldier ; 
another beating a tin platter. The cat, the dog and 
the monkey belong to the highest order of intelligence. 
A lion showed its reasoning powers by opening the 
lid of a box which contained the meat which it smelt. 
.\ monkey was only once shown how a tricycle worked, 
and has worked it since. The wild rabbit is more 
intelligent than the tame. 


THE WORMLESS WEST, 
AnD Its Four-LEGGED PLOWMAN, 

THE Century for June contains a most interesting 
paper by Mr. E. T. Seton. He begins by stating that 
the ordinary earthworms are not native to any part 
of America south of the Saskatchewan, or west of the 
Mississippi valley, exclusive of the narrow humid belt 
along the Pacific coast. According to Darwin’s theory, 
the worms are the makers of the black loam. But 
there is a fine .stratum of humus in all parts of the 
country where there is moisture enough to produce 
annual vegetation. The black earth in Manitoba 
is from one foot to two feet thick. How, 
then, is this loam produced in the absence of 
the indefatigable earthworm? ‘The work is done 
by many burrowing animals, but by far the most 
important of these are the Geomyide, or pocket- 
gophers. ‘This is a sort of burrowing mole, which 
forms tunnels from two to three inches wide by one 
and a half inches high, about a foot from the surface. 
They work night and day, summer and winter. The 
writer has heard more than one Manitoba farmer say 
that he reckoned the yield was doubled when the 
gophers had turned up the ground. From investiga- 
tions all over the region mentioned, the writer con- 
cluded that the gophers completely ploughed the 
surface of the country—that is, turned it all over to 
a depth of six or eight inches—at least once in two 
years. 

Darwin concluded that the earthworm in five years brings up 
soil enough to cover the ground one inch thick, and that, there- 
fore, the result of its labour is of vast importance. I reckon 
that the pocket-gopher does this in five months. It does not do 
it in the same way or so effectively, because the earthworm 
actually digests the substance of its castings ; Lut it is evident 
that the pocket-gopher’s method answers the purpose of fully 
disintegrating and mixing the dead vegetation with the soil to 
produce a rich and fertile black loam. 

Hence the writer describes the pocket-gopher as 
“The Master Plowman of the West.” 





THERE are several interesting articles in the Gen/le- 
man's Magazine on Isaac Watts as an Educationist, on 
“The Historic Outcry against the Bluestocking,” and a 
plea for Cowper. There is an alarming article on “ Over- 
fatness : its Discomforts and Dangers,” calculated to make 
the obese turn many a hair. The writer, N. E. Yorke- 
Davies, has a remedy—-dieting and exercise, neither 
alone being sufficient. Fasting he does nox believe in ; 
he would allow abundant food to satisf. the appetite. It 
is a highly interesting article both for the obese and the 
non-obese, 
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ENGLISH MATERIALISM. 

A DenunciaTION BY Mr. H. W. MasstncHam. 

Mr. MAssincHaM plays the part of Savonarola with 
a vengeance in the trenchant article on “The 
Materialism of English Life,” which he contributes to 
the June Contemporary. English life, he declares, is 
penetrated through and through with a spirit of devo- 
tion to base things. 


OUR DEBASED JOURNALISM. 


Naturally, journalism shows the materialist spirit 
most plainly.‘ Scores of English journals subsist 
entirely on the business of chronicling amusements 
and puffing the trades which live on their patrons, just 
as the social papers fill their pages with pictures of 
pretty actresses :— 

A people that never cared much for education, bred in towns 
and fond of sport, regards its newspapers as the handiest form 
of intellectual dissipation, cheaper, more varied, more amusing 
than the theatre or the music-hall, the recorder and appraiser of 
its pleasures, the unexacting companion of its leisure moments. 


VULGARISED AMUSEMENTS. 


Society amuses itself vulgarly :— 


It.is inevitable that the rage for amusement in a society 
mecessarily vulgarised by great wealth should take increasingly 
unrefined forms. On the surface, indeed, there is refinement 
and to spare, The great public pleasure-houses that have 
sprung up all over London during the last fifteen years vie with 
each other in a certain rich sobriety of appointments. The old 
glaring Victorian colours are gone. Their rooms and tables are 
adorned with Horatian good taste—flowers, engravings, simple 
pottery, imitative but not aggressive styles of furniture. But they 
vie with each other in the costliness and elaboration of their 
cookery and of the service accompanying these feasts. Extrava- 
gant feeding goes with extravagant dress. Women’s costumes 
‘were never more fanciful, or more costly, or more frequently 
changed with each petty division of the day of pleasure. The 
two new amusements of smart society, with its scum of rascality 
cand sensuality, its depths of ezzuz and discontent, are “ bridge” 
and motoring. Bridge is a kind of meretricious whist, united to 
a gambling element of some fascination, exciting and extremely 
speculative. Motoring substitutes for the care and treatment 
and feeding of dumb animals—that is to say, for a pursuit in 
which countless generations of men have found delight—the 
enjoyment of recklessly swift motion, coupled with high nervous 
tension on the part of the driver and the passengers. Continual 
change of place is, indeed, the special characteristic of the rich 
Englishman, His ‘‘ Saturday to Mondays” are as fevered and 
as empty as his ‘* Tuesday to Saturdays.” He flits continually 
from town to country, from country to town, from moor to sea- 
side, taking with him troops of servants, cooks, valets, house- 
maids, motorists. These dependent classes, who necessarily 
<jualify democratic feeling among the workers froni whom they 
come, live well, and to some extent share the pleasures of their 
masters and mistresses. But they are much harder worked than 
their predecessors of thirty years ago, and their ever-growing 
numbers testify to the increasing helplessness and self-indulgence 
of the age. 


Literature is debased by the same tendencies :— 


Weare content to get satirical drama of manners and morals 
from Norway and France ; reflective and imaginative literature 
from Russia. Two dramatists, indeed, Mr. Bernard Shaw and 
Mr. Barrie, have attempted, in their fashions, to hold up the 
mirror to their times, But both these writers happen to 
possess the highly agreeable gift of amusing the world, and as 
our English atmosphere is, in art, a trivial atmosphere, Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Barrie choose to write farcical comedies rather 
than to attempt to revive a real comedy of manners, or to speak 
with the unsparing directness of the moral censor. There is not 


THE -REVIEW. OF REVIEWS.. 


in English contemporary drama any serious picture of English 
working-class life, such as Tolstoy’s ‘‘ Power of Darkness,” nor 
any serious study of modern political and social types, such as 
Ibsen’s ‘‘ League of Youth” and ‘ Pillars of Society.” Mr. 
Shaw’s ‘‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession” isa genuine moral drama, 
to which the Lord Chamberlain naturally refused representation, 
just as the Press refused honour to Mr. Hardy’s great work, 
** Jude the Obscure.” 

The Church has equally fallen from its high 
estate :— 

Just as the idea of the abolition of slavery did not proceed 
from the English Church, so the modern notion of substituting 
arbitration for war has come from a group of politicians anc 
philosophical thinkers rather than from the religious leaders. 


THE SURVIVAL OF IDEALISM. 

Yet Mr. Massingham does not admit that this 
Materialism is a necessary evil. In other countries 
“ideas, so far from being driven out of the field, are 
triumphing over the materialistic creed which was 
supposed to have supplanted them.” And France, 
which has given a free play to social and intellectual 
forces, holds a better position in the world than 
Germany, from which we imported the Bismarckian 
tradition. The success of Japan against Russia is 
another triumph that mere bulk is not everything. 


SPORT AT SANDRINGHAM. 

Badminton begins in its June number a series of 
sketches of Royal homes of sport with a paper on 
Sandringham, by A. E. T. Watson, who writes it with 
permission of the King. He says that Sfndringham 
is an ideal home of sport. After describing the 
stables, with their Derby winners, he says there are 
four weeks of shooting at Sandringham every year :— 

The best season ever known at Sandringham as regards 
shooting was 1896-7, the following being the details :—13,958 
pheasants, 3,965 partridges, 836 hares, 6,185 rabbits, 77 wood- 
cock, 8 snipe, 52 teal, 271 wild duck, 18 pigeon, 27 various. 
There was a total of 25,397. Twonotable days were November 
roth and 11th, 1897, at Flitcham and Appleton Farms the first 
day, Shernbourne Fields the second. The figures were: 190 
pheasants, 689 partridges, 29 hares, 2 rabbits, 2 various ; 94 
pheasants, $26 partridges, 64 hares, 3 rabbits, 2 various. There 
were nine guns, including his Majesty, H.R.H. the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, the Duke of Sutherland, the Earls of Rosebery, 
Albemarle, Lathom, and Clarendon, Lieutenant-Colonel A. 
Davidson, and Mr. Henry Chaplin. 

In the head keeper’s room is a framed copy of 
verses inculcating wholesome maxims, two of which 
may be quoted :— 

Never, never let your gun 
Pointed be at anyone. 

That it may unloaded be 
Matters not the least to me. 
You may kill or you may miss, 
But at all times think of this: 
All the pheasants ever bred 
Won’t repay for one man dead. 

This last quatrain might be taken as a Royal motto 
for the reform of the Game Laws. It reads strangely 
in the light of the number of lives of gamekeepers and 
poachers that have been sacrificed in the cult of the 
sacred birds. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


ROYALTIES IN PARIS. 

THE capital of Republican France, according to an 
interesting paper by Marie A. Belloc in the Woman 
at Home, is a great centre of attraction to Royal 
visitors. It is one of their favourite matchmaking 


places :— 

Indeed, Paris has become, during the last twenty years, a 
great recruiting ground from Royal Cupid’s point of view. In 
these days princes and princesses insist on enjoying their share 
of the world’s romance. They refuse to acquiesce in marriages 
arranged for them by diplomats, and often an informal meeting 
between an eligible heir-apparent and a pretty Royal maiden 
takes place in the capital of Republican France. 

Such was the case with that most happy married couple, 
Prince and Princess Albert of Flanders. 


THE HOME OF EXILED MONARCHS, 


It is also their retreat in exile. ‘The writer says :— 

Nothing in the world of romance is so strange as some of the 
meetings between Royal personages brought about by fate in 
this fair town of Paris. One such encounter took place some 
twenty years ago at the Elysée ; Amadeus, the ex-King of Spain, 
noticed a stout lady staring at him very hard, and gradually it 
dawned on his horror-struck brain that this was Queen Isabella, 
whose vacant throne he had kindly appropriated ! With Italian 
grace he walked up to her, and bowing deeply, asked if he 
might have the honour of calling on her, With great cordiality 
she assented, and the next day received him in her Paris home. 
But the point of the story is yet to come. On making her 
return visit Queen Isabella found herself ushered into a private 
sitting room at the Grand Hotel, where, in addition to the 
ex-King of Spain, she found Don Carlos and his first wife, 
Donna Margherita, who also happened to be calling on him ! 


Royal residents in Paris are said to lead very quiet 
lives, and to take no part at all in public affairs. They 
keep up no great state, and they are carefully shadowed 
by the painstaking Parisian detectives. 





AN Irish Churchman tells in the 7reasury how the 
new cathedral in Belfast came to be. Only five years 
ago the first appeal for £11,000 was made, and this 




















By courtesy of the ‘* Treasury.” 
The Completed Design of Belfast Cathedral. 


month a portion.of the fabric will be opened for public 
worship. The design, herewith presenged, is not yet 
completed. It was first intended to be a Gothic structure, 
but the style eventually chosen was Byzantine. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 589 
INDIAN PRINCES AT PLAY. 

A PAPER by the late Sir Edwin Arnold on the 
pastimes of an Indian Prince appears in the Windsor. 
Since the Pax Britannica abolished war, the Indian 
Prince has much leisure on his hands. Sir Edwin 
warmly approves Lord Curzon’s high sagacity and 
sympathy in opening an Indian Cadet Service to 
the Royal scions of India. He says many a noble 
palace will see less of gilded discontent when its 
inmates are frankly admitted to fellowship with the 
best of our own officers. A variety of amusements 
for princely leisure are enumerated. Every Court has 
its stud, chiefly drawn from the Persian Gulf. Polo, 
an Indian game from time immemorial, is sedulously 
pursued. There is a purely Indian game called dilli- 
dandé, an ancient kind of cricket. Of hunting, Sir 
Edwin says: “For twenty years and more | my- 
self have not killed any living creature, and 
never shall again.” But he regards pig-sticking or 
riding the wild boar with the spear as the crown and 
glory of all venatics. There is also hunting with the 
cheetah, or hunting leopard, and tiger shooting. 
The old custom of setting wild beasts to fight each 
other, or to fight with men, as in ancient Rome, is giving 
place to humaner and Western sports, such as 
wrestling, croquet, Badminton, lawn tennis, cricket 
and tent-pegging. He mentions that Hindu and 
Mohammedan ladies of high rank still preserve the 
closest seclusion from youth to old age, never show- 
ing their faces to any man excepting their husbands 
and near relations :— 

I had myself important business once to transact with a 
Mahratta princess, who claimed large estates and desired to 
interest me in the matter. In a long interview I became well 
convinced that a most intelligent, high-minded, and gracious 
lady was behind the purdah, and our talk did not fail to bear 
fruit ; but all I ever saw of her Highness from first to last were 
two small toes, jewelled and stained with henna, incautiously 
peeping from under the fringe of the curtain. 





Edinburgh at the Time of the Union. 

Str HERBERT MAXWELL contributes to Blackwood a 
quaintly amusing paper on the past in the present, sug- 
gested by a Bill which passed the House of Lords last 
session repealing upwards of two thousand Acts of the 
Scottish Parliament, dating from 1420 to 1707. He 
refers to the pinching poverty of the nation which, at the 
time of the Act of Union, allowed scant margin for the 
amenities or decencies of life. He quotes the following 
unflattering description of Edinburgh from the “ Journey 
to Edenborough” undertaken in 1705 by the English 
barrister, Joseph Taylor. He says :— 

‘* Every street shows the nastiness of the Inhabitants :. the 
excrements lye in heaps. In a Morning the Scent was 
so offensive that we were forc’t to hold our Noses as we past 
the streets, & take care where we trod for fear of disobliging our 
shoes, & to walk in the middle at night, for fear of an accident 
on our heads. The Lodgings are as nasty as the streets, and 
wash’t so seldom that the dirt is thick eno’ to be par’d off 
with a Shovell, 





THE chief features of the Rea/m are Sir Harry 
Johnston’s article on the Pigmy Races of Africa and 
Mr. Kirkup’s paper on Korea, 
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CONSTRUCTING THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
TUNNEL. 

Good Words contains an article, by Mr. H. G. 
Archer, full of interesting facts about the Simplon 
Railway, and illustrated by a number of photographs. 
On July rst, 1905, all being well, the Simplon Tunnel, 




















By courtesy of) [‘‘ Good Words.” j 


The Engine employed in the Tunnel. 


the fourth piercing the Alps, and the longest tunnel 
in the world, is due to be opened. The following 
table shows the world’s chief tunnels and their 
length :-— 








TUNNEL, LENGTH. DATE OF COMPLETION, 
Simplon ............) 12} miles .........| Probably Tuly, 1905. 
St. Gothard ...... | of miles .........| 1883. 

Mont Cenis......... | Just on 8 miles . | 1870. 
ARUCRE oe. s.osc | 63} miles ......... | 1884. 
PET oss ose cise sess | 


4 miles 624 ad 








PECULIARITIES OF THE SIMPLON TUNNEL. 
The reason for the great length of the Simplon 
Tunnel is that its course is at a far lower altitude above 
sea-level than that of any of the others, being only 


THE REvIEW OF REVIEWS. 


2,310 feet, as compared with 4,300 feet (Arlberg), 
4,298 feet (Mont Cenis), and 3,788 feet (St. Gothard). 
To its estimated cost of £2,800,000 £340,000 has 
recently been added. Instead of having one tunnel 
only, it was from the outset resolved that it should 
have two tunnels, one for the up and the other for 
the down track, fifty-eight feet apart, and connected 
at intervals by transverse passages. Except for two 
short curves at the entrances, the tunnel is absolutely 
straight. 
THE CONSTRUCTORS OF THE TUNNEL. 

The engineers of the tunnel are a Hamburg firm, 
Messrs. Brandt, Brandau, and Co., who began work 
in August, 1898, undertaking to complete within five 
and half years—a period which, through unforeseen 
accidents, had to be extended. Outside the portals 
of the works at each end is a long line of buildings 
with well-appointed dressing-rooms, hot and cold 
baths, etc., for the miners. 400 men and over ar 
employed on the Swiss, and 6,000 on the Italian side, 
all the miners being Italians, Work, except ona very 
few special days, goes on incessantly night and day 


in eight-hour shifts, year in, year out. Th 
greatest care is taken of the health and 
comfort of the men. The tunnel having 7,000 
feet of earth above it, the temperature of 
the rock (exceedingly hard granite and gneiss; 
is usually go° F. and sometimes 131° F 


“The ever-increasing heat in the tunnel is the worst 
obstacle.” Work in such temperatures would be 
impossible but for arrangements being made fot 
cooling the air by using spray and ice, by means ot 
which the temperature is lowered to 70° F.. A 
narrow-gauge light railway is laid in each tunnel, the 
engine exhausts its own smoke, and on starting the 
steam in the boiler reaches a pressure of 220 lbs. to 
the square inch, so that no stoking is needed inside 
the tunnel. The drills are driven by hydraulic 
pressure of 1,500 lbs. to the square inch. The 
power to drive them, in fact for everything, inside 
and outside the tunnel, is obtained by harnessing 
the rivers and mountain torrents adjoining each 
portal, furnishing over 2,000 gallons of water a 
minute, : 
The Right of Black Men to Vote. 

Mr, J. E. BOoyLe, of the University of Wisconsin, 
contributes to the Avena for May a short but powerful 
article setting forth the reasons which led him to believe 
that it was a great mistake to give votes to the emanci- 
pated negro, and that he should be disenfranchised until 
he has made more progress in civilisation, ; 

Negro suffrage to-day in the South is a complete 
nullitv ; despite the fifteenth amendment of the American 
Constitution, and the whole force of the Federal Govern- 
ment, he does not vote. His cne hope, according to 
Mr. Boyle, is to turn away from political affairs towards 
the industrial matters from which the suffrage delusion 
turned him. Mr. Boyle maintains that negroes have 
been found unfit, even after years of freedom, to parti- 
cipate in the high functions of administering a Republic 
Government. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


JULES VERNE ON HIMSELF AND OTHERS. 

Mr. Gorpon Jones contributes to Zemple Bar an 
interesting interview with the venerable scientific 
novelist at Amiens. Asked as to the beginning of his 

‘career as an author, M. Verne replied :— 

As early as twelve or fourteen I was never without a pen in 
my hand, and during my school days I was always writing, my 
tasks being chiefly poetical. During the whole of my life I have 
always had a great passion for poetical and dramatic work, and 
in my later youth I published a considerable number of pieces, 
some of which met with a fair amount of success, My second 
and a career did not commence till I was over thirty, and 
was brought about by a sudden impulse. It struck me one day 
that perhaps I might utilise with advantage my scientific educa- 
tion to blend together science and romance into a work of an 
advantageous description that might appeal to the public taste. 
The idea took such a hold upon me that I sat down at once to 
carry it into effect, the result being ‘‘ Five Weeks in a Balloon.” 
The book met with astonishing success, and several editions 
being soon exhausted, my publishers urged upon me the desira- 
bility of producing some more volumes in the same style... . 
Although not wholly pleased with the idea, I complied with their 
request, 

Madame Verne pointed out that many of her 
husband’s principal characters were Englishmen. 
“ He has a great admiration for your countrymen.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” broke in M. Verne, ‘‘ the English from their independ- 
ence and self-possession make admirable heroes; especially 
when, as in the case of Mr. Phileas Fogg, the nature of the plot 
requires them to be confronted at every moment with formidable 
and entirely unforeseen difficulties.” 

He owed the suggestion of “The Green Ray” to 
his visit to Fingal’s Cave in the Isle of Staffa :— 

‘¢ The Floating City ” was entirely suggested by a trip taken 
to America in the Great Eastern ; and ‘* Round the World in 
Eighty Days,” perhaps the most celebrated of all his works, was 
due merely to a tourist advertisement seen by chance in the 
columns of a newspaper. 

Interrogated as to method of work, M. Verne re- 
plied that until recently he invariably rose at five and 
did three hours’ writing before breakfast. The bulk 
of his work was done at this time. He kept himself 
abreast of the times by wide reading in newspapers 
and periodicals, by clipping out interesting paragraphs 
and entering them for future use. 

HIS FAVOURITE AUTHORS, 


Questioned as to his favourite author among the dead, 
he answered with enthusiasm, “ For me the works of 
Charles Dickens stand alone, dwarfing all others by 
their amazing power and felicity of expression.” 
Among living authors, with more hesitation, M. Verne 


made his choice. He said :— 

There is an author whose work has appealed to me very 
strongly from an imaginative standpoint, and whose books I have 
followed with considerable interest. I allude to Mr. H. G. 
Wells. Some of my friends have suggested to me that his work 
is on somewhat similar lines to my own, but here, I think, they 
err, I consider him, as a purely imaginative writer, to be 
deserving of very high praise, but our methods are entirely 
different. I have always madea point in my romances of basing 
my so-called inventions upon a groundwork of actual fact, and of 
using in their construction methods and materials which are not 
entirely without the pale of contemporary engineering skill and 
knowledge. The creations of Mr. Wells, on the other hand, 
belong unreservedly to an age and degree of scientific knowledge 
far removed from the present, though I will not say entirely 
beyond the Jimits of the possible. 
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A HISTORIC AUCTION ROOM. 

“CHRISTIE'S” is the subject of an appropriate 
sketch by E. S. Valentine in the Strand. This now 
national institution was founded in 1766 by James 
Christie, a man of great character, charm and courtesy. 
At the first sale, in 1767, a Holbein went at 44 18s., 
a Titian for two guineas, and a Guido for a guinea. 
But there were other than art sales :— 

The early sales greatly resembled the sales of other and 
more ordinary auctioneering establishments. According to 
the catalogues, nearly everything, from coffins to barrel organs, 
a hag gt been sold. We find pigs and poultry among 

€ a 


But art prices soon rose. 

A few years after the establishment of Christie’s prices rose 
enormously, When the French Revolution came and the 
French nobles began to get rid of their art treasures, there were 
plenty of wealthy Englishmen ready to acquire them, and 
thousands of masterpieces found their way under the hammer in 
London, 


The founder, dying in 1803, was succeeded by 
James Christie the second. The fourth and last 
Christie retired from the firm in 1889. Here is a 
glimpse by the writer of the famous room :— 

The place is already crowded with prospective bidders, for the 
walls are lined with pictures aud tapestries and several groups of 
carved and inlaid objects are exposed to view. In the well- 
dressed throng many familiar faces may be recognised. That is 
the Duke of Devonshire ; yonder is the Marquis of Lansdowne ; 
while in one or other of the three large galleries there move 
other peers and statesmen, Park Lane magnates, celebrated art 
dealers, and connoisseurs and collectors from all over the world. 
At precisely one o’clock there is a sudden hush of expectancy, 
and a clean-shaven, alert figure mounts the rostrum, the historic 
ivory hammer in his hand. It is Mr. Agnew, the son of the 
famous dealer, 


Among the curios of sale a few may be mentioned :— 

In 1827 there was a curious sale of Egyptian sepulchral 
monuments and embalmed specimens sold by the younger 
Christie. A female mummy was knocked down for nine pounds 
eleven shillings and sixpence,an embalmed cat one pound, an 
embalmed hawk five shillings, and an arm of a mummy one 
guinea, Perhaps the costliest piece of glassware was a ewer of 
Venetian glass only seven inches high, having seven equestrian 
figures in gold and colours on a blue ground, which was sold at 
the Hamilton Palace sale in 1882. 


Sales at Christie’s are said to average over £ 300,000 
a year. The record was reached in 1882, the 
year of the Hamilton sale, when the total was over 
£500,000, 





A JOURNEY from Edinburgh to Paris in 1802 is 
described in Longman’s from the dfiry of Robert Sym. 
The journey by coach between London and Edinburgh 
took him two and a half days ; from Dover to Calais the 
voyage only three hours. The return journey from 
Boulogne to Dover occupied five hours. His party was 
haunted by spies. He saw Bonaparte. He reports that 
it was Bonaparte’s custom to kiss some of the soldiers if 
he presented favours tothem. He said that the people 
in France seemed to be in great anxiety. “The 
face of almost every man you meet is full of anxiety 
and terror, and if, in passing along the street, you 
hear anybody laugh, if you will look round you will 
find it is an Englishman.” Which is characteristically 
insular, 
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FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

_ Tue Rev. JoHN VERSCHOYLE contributes to the 
Contemporary Review an eloquent tribute to the life 
and works of the late Frances Power Cobbe, with 
whom he worked in association for many years. Mr. 
Verschoyle sums up Miss Cobbe’s life work as 
follows :— 

’ Her main work was that of a pioneer of religious and moral 
progriss. Yet the visible reforms accomplished by her were not 
inconsiderable. This is plain when one glances over three 
chief departments in which she worked for reform, the move- 
ments for reform in religion, in the treatment of women, and in 
the treatment of animals. 

In the reform in the treatment of women her record has 
visible results to show of which few will question the value. 
Her labours in the reformatories and workhouses had their 
part in helping the organised progress that has gone on since, 
and this is also true of her labours to befriend young servants. 
Her suggestions in ‘‘ The Philosophy of the Poor Law” are 
embodied in the laws of New South Wales. Her efforts to 
advance the higher education of women long ago bore such 
fruit as the granting to them of University degrees. She did her 
part in the work that procured the passing of the Married 
Women’s Property Act. The Act to amend the Matrimonial 
Causes Acts was practically hers, and continues to do a work of 
widespread usefulness. If she did not live to see Women’s 
Suffrage an accomplished fact, she saw it far on the way to that 
position. In the remaining department in which she laboured, 
the reform in the treatment of animals, the results, though not, I 
think, less valuable, are plainly much less apparent. This was 
inevitable. A new field of morals had to be explored and 
mapped out—what the splendidly signed address, presented to 
her in her eightieth year, called ‘‘the Dark Continent of our 
relations to our dumb fellow-creatures,” This pioneer work she 
did with rare diligence and efficiency, sometimes with the happy 
intuition of a genius in ethics. If she failed in her main purpose, 
the suppression of vivisection, she laid the foundations broad and 
deep for that and all future reforms in a true conception of human 
duty to the animal world. F 


Miss Cobbe personally he describes as follows :— 

Above the mighty girth emphasised by the dress rose a strong, 
intellectual face, backed by a great leonine head with a mane of 
strong, short-cut hair, A frank, straight gaze of penetrating 
eyes that seemed to read one’s unspoken thoughts carried the 
impression of intellectual power and absolute truthfulness ; and 
then inanother moment her face beamed with humour and wit, 
or shone with the radiance of a great goodwill and kindliness, 
the natural language of a big human heart. ‘‘ Large-brained 
woman and large-hearted man ” might have been written by her 
friend Mrs, Browning much more fitly of her than of George 
Sand. Her genial laugh (she loved a good story or a joke 
dearly) spread an atmosphere of good humour around her, and 
was an irresistible infection even to the gloomiest visitor, and 
serious as was her inner life, in social intercourse her high spirits 
never failed her long. 

Her delight in bodily exercise was as genuine, if less intense. 
She had done a great deal of riding, and always recalled with 
pleasure the memoriesef her journeys on horseback in Syria and 
her long rides with the friend of her life in Italy. Till an 
accident occurred to her ankle she was a great lover of walking, 
and kept up the practice to the small extent that the weakness 
of the ankle and the development of great obesity permitted. 
But her favourite exercise, she told me, had been swimming, 
and her keenest delight to take this exercise in the midst of 
beautiful. surroundings. Her love of swimming was closely 
associated with her love of nature, which was passionate. 

A WORKER AND STUDENT. 

She was a great worker and a great student :— 

Like George Sand and Mrs. Oliphant, sae could work all 
night at her books or with her pen, and preside over her father’s 
house and entertain the guests all day with unexhausted energy 
and good spirits. Without any incentive of external reward or 
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honour, and in the rather discouraging atmosphere of-a great 
country house where her love of study was shared by no one, 
she gave herself to the pursuit of knowledge with an energy that 
made her mind one of the best equipped of the minds of the 
women of her time. Thus she studied carefully and thoroughly 
an enormous mass of literature and science, from the literature 
of Italy and France to that of Greece and Rome, from geometry 
to German philosophy (read in translations--she never learned 
German), from the philosophers of Greece to the religions of the 
East. The curious knowledge with which her mind was stored 
would sometimes crop up in her old age. 
HER DISLIKE OF CRUEL SPORTS. 

To her hatred of vivisection Miss Cobbe added a 
general dislike of sport involving the killing of 
animals :— 

She had no sympathy with sport—with the killing of animals 
for amusement. She detested the cruelties it involved, and 
made her home a refuge for the wild life of the surrounding 
country ; and her vigorous denunciation of the otter hunters 
when she met them on one occasion was probably the cause of 
a very disgraceful though unsuccessful attempt to discredit her 
humanity in the case of a favourite old horse originally bought 
to deliver him from a hard master. 

Her. own domestic animals were treated with unfailing kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness. She treated the dogs not only with 
affection, but with courtesy, and used to say, ‘‘a well-bred dog 
hates to be laughed at.” She was pleased when I produced 
Biblical support for a high view of such duty, by giving her the 
right translation of the familiar. passage in Proverbs: ‘* The 
righteous man knoweth the soul of his beast.” 


Dealing with Miss Cobbe’s religious views, Mr. 
Verschoyle cites the following piece of acute criticism 
from her correspondence :— 


It is astonishing how much real scepticism underlies the 
boasted faith of orthodox people. They believe implicitly that 
God spoke long ago to Abraham and a great many other men, 
and that they know exactly what He said and where and how, 
and have it all infallibly written down word for word in a book. 
But what God says now—the revelation of His love and 
holiness, which He ‘‘in whom we live and move and have our 
being ” makes naturally and by no miracle in the hearts of His 
creatures ; this they treat as of no account at all, not to be 
thought of as a safe and sufficient reason for faith and love. 

There is a great religious change obviously hanging over the 
world, and blessed be those who help it to pass safely and teach 
men not to lose hold on God because they are forced to lose 
hold on rotten cords which, they imagined, bound them to Him. + 


AIRSHIPS AT ST. LOUIS. 

In the Worlds Work Mr. E. S. Grew writes on 
airships and the progress of the aeronautic art. He 
says :— 

The aeronautical contests which are to be held at St. Louis 
between now and September will do something to stimulate air- 
ship construction. They would do more if the prizes were more 
numerous, or better distributed. The first prize of £20,000 is 
large enough to attract the best airships ; but the conditions are 
such that there is no aeronaut in the world, with the exception of 
M. Santos-Dumont, who has ever shown himself able to compass 
them, The course for the grand prize is shaped like an L, and will 
be fifteen miles long. The start is'to be made from the left-hand 
corner of the L. At this corner and at the L’s extremities will 
be captive-balloons to mark the course; and the airship must 
encircle these balloons in opposite directions. The prize will 
be awarded to the aeronaut whose average speed during his 
three fastest trips round the course is the greatest. But—and 
here is the condition which will have to be modified if any con- 
siderable number of airships are to be entered—the average 
time made on each of the three trips must be at the rate of 
at least twenty miles an hour, including the time spent in 
starting and landing. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


HOW MASKELYNE TURNED CONJUROR. 

THe Young Man contains an interview with 
Mr. J. N. Maskelyne, who is now leaving the Egyptian 
Hall, as too cramped for his needs and popularity. 
He started life as a watchmaker in Cheltenham. 
From a boy he had been interested in conjuring, and 
saved up his money to buy a conjuring book in order 
to learn the secret of the goldfish trick. The secret, 
so-called, disgusted him as a palpable and ridiculous 
fraud. He never afterwards put any reliance on 
conjuring books, but trusted to his own original 








By courtesy of the “ Young Man.” 
Mr. J. N. Maskelyne. 











working out of a thing. After starting business as a 
watchmaker, he kept up his interest in conjuring, and 
used to display his skill to his family and friends, but 
had no thought of a public career. What brought 
him out was his exposure of the Davenport 
Brothers’ “spiritualistic imposture.” At one of 
their performances in Cheltenham, Mr. Maskelyne 


. got up and told the audience that all they had 


done could be done without the aid of spirits. 
When the spiritualists mocked, he pledged himself to 
do what they had done. He accordingly got his friend 
Cooke to join him, and after proper time for prepara- 
tion, they performed in public just the same tricks as 
the Davenports had done. There, however, he 
intended to leave the matter; but the landlord of a 
hotel at Tenby pressed him to come over to show 
some of his tricks, offering him a £10 note, Gradu- 
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ally this same landlord got Messrs. Maskelyne and 
Cooke to make displays at Swansea and Cardiff. So 
finally they were launched on the career which has 
become so famous. Mr. Maskelyne mentions that 
he was using the principle of wireless telegraphy 
before Marconi was born. For the secret of his 
levitation trick he has had offers of thousands of 
pounds. 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENTS IN AMERICA. 

Mr. ELMENpDorRF, the librarian of the Buffalo 
Public Library, describes in the American Review of 
Reviews the work of an American public library in a 
paper which English librarians would do well to read. 
One feature is the open-shelf department. This 
consists of a large room containing eight thousand 
volumes of the best popular books, to which every 
Citizen is free to come, read, and examine the books 
as he pleases. The books are selected in order to 
attract -the public and tempt them to read them. 
They are allowed to handle them freely, and take 
them away if they have library tickets. Not more 
than one volume to a circulation of five thousand is 
lost. ‘Twenty thousand volumes are needed to keep 
eight thousand on the shelves, and each of these 
twenty thousand is on an average taken out twelve 
times a year. The collection represents current 
books. -The money loss is many times made up in 
the saving of attendants’ salaries ; it costs about one- 
third as much to circulate books in this way as under 
the old system. The children’s department is 
administered on the same lines as the open-shelf 
room. ‘They have their picture bulletins, their special 
book-lists, and special collections of books in connec- 
tion with their school studies and their Saturday 
morning story hour. In Buffalo there are three 
branch libraries and nine delivery stations, which are 
usually druggists’ shops. ‘Thirty-nine public schools 
are supplied with 693 class-room libraries. The 
use of illustrative pictures is in the charge of the 
school department. The library has more than 
fifteen thousand pictures of this kind now in 
circulation. 

No expensive pictures or photographs are used on account of 
their cost, but magazine pictures of interest for their own beauty, 
or as illustrating something noticed in the school studies, are 
saved and mounted on manila boards. The use of the pictures 
is not confined to the schools where .there are class-room 
libraries, but teachers from all the schools are invited to use 
both picture-room and pictures, Despite all efforts, the supply 
of pictures is not equal to the demand. 

In addition to the school libraries, cases of from 
twenty-five to fifty books are sent out to each fire 
station, and are changed every two months. Last 
year 108 collections of books were sent out to 
literary clubs, Sunday schools, charitable institutions, 
etc. The annual income of the library from all 
sources is £17,000'a year, and its annual circulation 
of books for home use over one million volumes per 
annum. 
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A RECENT NOBEL PRIZE-WINNER. 
PROFESSOR FINSEN, 

In the Pall Mall Magazine Mr. Georg Brochner 
writes of “An Apostle of Light,” Professor Finsen, 
who recently won the Nobel prize for scientific 
research. Professor Finsen, it seems, is still only 
forty-two, “His life hangs on a thin thread. Every 
day he is growing thinner, though it is impossible to 
say what miracles his marvellous vitality and mental 
stamina may yet work.” He suffers, and has suffered 
for many years past, from affections of the heart and 
liver, as well as from dropsy :— 

Even if Finsen were not the world-famed doctor and scientist 
—by instinct he is more of a brilliant explorer in the regions of 
science than he is a doctor—he, by reason of his personality, by 
his views, as to the earnestness of which he has just given the 
most convincing proof, would be a most remarkable and 
interesting man, imbued as he is with a fervent, idealistic, 
human radicalism, ‘holding opinions that in some respects may 
be said to resemble those of Tolstoy. Finsen, for instance, 
almost seems to dislike money—not so far as his dear ‘ Insti- 
tute” is concerned, but as regards himself and his family. 


A GENEROUS MODEST INVALID. 


It was with difficulty that he was persuaded to give 
only half the Nobel prize to the Institute known by 
his name, and the interest of the other half to his 
family. He is, and always has been, very poor, though 
private benefactors and the Danish Government have 
both lent him a helping hand :— : 

Even in his boyhood, light and the effect of light had a won- 
derful charm for him, and he very early noticed and studied the 
influence of light upon animal life, He is a native of the Farde 
Islands, and passed his student’s examination at Reykjavik in 
Iceland, lands where the contrast between light and darkness is 
not unlikely to be brought strongly home to an observant mind. 


Radical as Finsen is, he has the sincerest regard 
for the Danish Royal family, who have always been 
his friends. Both the King and Queen of England 
have visited him, as well as the German Emperor 
and the Dowager Empress of Russia. The Kaiser 
is reported to have said when he visited Finsen, 
“This man ought to have a monument raised to him 
in his lifetime,” which must have been an embarrass- 
ing suggestion for one who, Mr. Bréchner says, is 
unusually modest, has always preferred to keep in 
the background, and has a marked distaste for every- 
thing savouring of self-advertisement. 

Chronically ill for nearly twenty years past, he is 
now compelled to live with the greatest caution, his 
food being carefully weighed. His temperature is 
always subnormal, and he spends most of his time 
lying down, unable to see anybody, even his own 
family. For a year or more he has not even been 
able to visit the Institute, which is only a few steps 
away from his house. 

THE LIGHT CURE. 

His discoveries have evolved, so to speak, from his 
mind during a long process of thought and work. He 
has been a successful inventor, and one of his inven- 
tions, certain hematite or blood lozenges, are now 
sold in all countries, the considerable proceeds going, 
of course, to the Finsen Institute. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


In the year 1893 he first brought out his negative 
therapy of light, the essence of which is the removal of 
the chemical rays that have the inflammatory effect upon the 
skin, His red light or negative light treatment has been 
adopted in numerous countries with excellent results, more 
especially for small-pox, though also for other affections : it 
does not exactly cure the illness of small-pox, but it does away 
with the most dangerous symptom, the secondary fever, and its 
outcome, the suppuration, 

His positive light cure, curing terrible diseases of the skin, 
diseases with which science had hitherto been unable to battle, 
by direct application of chemical rays, is itself a most conserva- 
tive treatment, as no sound tissue is hurt or damaged. Downes 
and Blunt had already shown that light, more especially the 
chemical rays, can kill bacteria ; it was also known that light 
can produce inflammation of the skin, Finsen’s great discovery 
is the killing of the bacteria 7# the skin by light, or perhaps by the 
inflammation which the light causes. Perfect clearness has not 
yet been arrived at on this point, but Finsen is inclined to believe 
the latter. 


In his Medical Light Institute at Copenhagen 
there were last year 292 patients from all over the 
world ; in all, 1710 have been treated there, and yet 
only seven years ago he could not find a publisher in 
Germany. What he has done, however, he considers. 
as only the small beginnings of the study of the sun’s. 
biological and hygienic qualities ; and in order that 
his work may be carried on, he has insisted on a 
special “light” laboratory being attached to the 
Institute as a permanent section, where “light” 
researches are carried on by three young doctors. 





LONDON AS A MUSIC-CENTRE. 

In the May number of the Worth American Review 
there is an interesting article on “ London as a Music- 
Centre,” by Mr. Clarence Lucas. Mr. David Bispham 
adds a note in which he says :— 

What is an art-centre? Sufficient interest in art among a 
sufficient number of people whose work it is, as creators or 
exponents, to attract others like-minded as co-workers or 
disciples, and so to form a nucleus of enthusiasts whose influence: 
carries a more than ephemeral conviction into the great world 
of Art. Weimar was such a music-centre. Florence in paint- 
ing and Boston in literature hold enviable reputations, while: 
Paris and certain cities of Germany are undoubted centres of 
dramatic and operatic art. 

The musical libraries and collections at the British and South 
Kensington Museums and the Royal College of Music are world- 
famed ; indeed, all that is and has ever been in her history is 
dearly prized, and belongs to England for ever, and London is 
the Mecca of every English and Colonial mind throughout the 
world. 

Mr. Lucas gives an array of facts to show the 
importance of London as a music-centre, and both 
writers seem agreed that London, notwithstanding the 
existence of many other centres of musical activity, is 
the great centre of the musical world ; and it is for 
that very reason, says Mr. Bispham, that we have for 
two hundred years imported from foreign lands the 
best talent among singers and instrumentalists. 





THE balloon as photographer is held by the Rev. J. M. 
Bacon, writing in Macmillan’s, to be one most feasible 
and most serviceable development of the military balloon. 
A small balloon, without human occupant, suffices to lift 
a camera and its fittings to any desired height, when it 
can be operated electrically from below. 
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WAS SHAKESPEARE A CATHOLIC? 


‘** SHAKESPEARE’S PROTESTANTISM” is the title of 
an article in the June Fortnightly, in which Mr. W. S. 
Lilly attempts to prove that Shakespeare, although he 
may have observed the Protestant ritual and cere- 
monies, was at heart an adherent of the older religion. 
Mr. Lilly says that in all Shakespeare’s works there is 
only one piece of unquestionable Protestantism, and 
that is in Henry VII., where Cranmer is made to 
prophesy at Queen Elizabeth’s baptism— 


* In her days every man shall eat in safety 
Under his own vine what he plants ; and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours : 
God shall be truly known——” 


SHAKESPEARE’ CATHOLIC HEROES. 


But nearly all authoritative critics agree that the scene 
in which this passage occurs is not Shakespeare’s at 
all, but an addition of Fletoher’s. Shakespeare him- 


self 

always mentions the Old Faith with a certain yearning 
fondness. In Henry V. he gives us a well-nigh perfect type of 
a Catholic hero, all whose public acts bear a religious impress, 
‘* who believes in Purgatory, in alms-deed, prayer, fasting, pious 
foundations, as satisfactory works for the souls detained there ” ; 
and ‘‘ whose Catholic faith and worship appear like the flowers 
of true devotion, not the weeds of superstition.” In Friar 
Lawrence we have ‘‘one of his kindliest creations.” ‘In 
‘Much Ado About Nothing,’” writes Mr. Knight, ‘‘it is the 
Friar who, when Hero is accused, vindicates her reputation with 
as much sagacity as charitable zeal. ... In ‘Measure for 
Measure’ the whole plot is ‘carried on by the Duke assuming 
the reverend manners and professing the active benevolence of a 
Friar. In an age when the prejudices of the multitude were 
flattered and stimulated by abuse and ridicule of the ancient 
ecclesiastical character, Shakespeare always exhibits it so as to 
command respect and affection.” In “‘ As You Like It,” “an 
old religious man,” a hermit, it is, by whom the usurping Duke 

was converted, 
Both from his enterprise, and from the world. 

In ‘* All’s Well that Ends Well,” we find—more daring still 
—a tribute to one of the most beautiful and touching doctrines 
of Catholicism in the recognition of the power of the Blessed 
Virgin’s intercession. 
What angel shall 
Bless this unworthy husband? he cannot thrive, 
Unless her prayers, whom Heaven delights to hear, 
And loves to grant, reprieve him from the wrath 
Of greatest justice. 


A CATHOLIC IN REAL LIFE, 


In “Measure for Measure,” says Mr. Lilly, the 
ethos of the play is strikingly Catholic. The whole 
fable is informed by an idea quite alien to the Pro- 
testant mind. Carlyle was therefore right in account- 
ing Shakespeare “the noblest product of Middle Age 
Catholicism.” 


And now, if from Shakespeare’s works we turn to the little 
that we know of his life, what does it tell us about his religion ? 
Not much. It is certain that his youth was passed amid 
Catholic influences, for there seems no room for reasonable 
doubt that his father was ‘‘a Popish recusant,” and suffered 
many things as such. In Mr. Gillow’s ‘ Bibliographical 
Dictionary,” mention is made of a very ancient Catholic tradi- 
tion that he was ‘‘reared up” by an old Benedictine monk, 
Dom Thomas Combe, or Coombes, from 1572. This is the 
more probable as it would account for the knowledge which he 
possessed of things Catholic, and especially of Catholic philo- 
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sophy. That he was married in a Protestant Church, that his 
children were baptised in a Protestant Church, and that he was 
buried in a Protestant Church, proves nothing about his religious 
opinions or principles. There can be no question that those 
who welcomed the change in religion and those who detested 
it, earnest Protestants and zealous Catholics, resorted alike 
to the clergy of the Anglican Establishment, during many 
years after the accession of Elizabeth, for baptism, marriage, 
and burial. 

The only positive statement as to Shakespeare’s religion that 
has come down to us is a‘note added by the Rev. Richard 
Davies, Rector of Saperton, in Gloucestershire, till 1708, to 
the biographical notice of Shakespeare in the collection of the 
Rev. William Fullman; ‘He dyed a Papist.” The precise 
date of this note we do not know, but it was written subse- 
quently to 1688—more than seventy years after Shakespeare’s 
death. Nor do we know where Davies obtained the informa- 
tion. All we do know is that he had access to some trust- 
worthy traditions, since he was the first to mention the connec- 
tion between Shakespeare’s clodpate Justice and Sir Thomas 
Lucy. Davies’ entry is probably what Mr. Halliwell Phillipps 
has called it, ‘‘the casual note of a provincial hearsay.” But 
Mr. Simpson’s. contention that Shakespeare’s opinions were 
Catholic, and ‘‘that, with such opinions, he probably would, 
if he had the opportunity, die a Papist,” does not sc.u excessive. 
More than that we cannot say. 


— 


QUEER FINDINGS OF THINGS LOST. 


Mr. Haro_D MACFARLANE gives curious instances 
of what he calls “The Serious Game of Hide and 
Seek” in Good Words. In 1894, a married lady lost 
her wedding-ring at Choppington Colliery, and three 
years later it was found in the inside of a potato 
being prepared for the family dinner by the daughter 
of the loser. A Glasgow lady lost her wedding-ring 
at the Isle of Arran. Twelve months later, on a 
succeeding visit to the same place, a farm servant 
engaged in crushing boiled potatoes for the pigs 
discovered inside one of the tubers the identical ring 
that had been lost. A son of the Master of the 
Holderness Hounds lost his watch while hunting in 
a turnip field. It was found months later~in the 
same field, which had in the interval been ploughed, 
harrowed, and sown. An ancient silver watch was 
found last February imbedded in ice in a skating pond 
near Huntingdon. A Glasgow lady lost a valuable 
diamond in a shop. A couple of months later the 
diamond was found imbedded in the solid leather 
heel of her daughter's boot, who had accompanied 
her in the shop. It had been worn on all sorts of 
roads without being injured. A Clapham gentleman 
lost a diamond valued at £65 when out driving. 
Eight weeks later the coachman of a local doctor 
found it imbedded in a patch of mud which had been 
thrown up by the action of the carriage in driving. 
A snake ring dropped by a lady when feeding swans 
in a pond was found seven years later by a little boy 
testing the depth of the pond with a walking-stick, 
and bringing up the ring with the end of his instru- 
ment. A lady dropped a diamond brooch valued at 
several hundreds of pounds over the side of a yacht 
in Dover Harbour. It was returned to her a few 
days later by a sailor, who, when dredging, brought 
up the ornament from the bed of the sea. 
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WHO WAS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DEATH OF 
JEANNE D’ARC? 
Not THE CaTHOLIC CHURCH, 

In Le Correspondant, the bi-mensual organ of 
French Catholicism, there is a lengthy historical 
article by M. Dunand, designed to prove that in the 
trial, condemnation, and burning of Jeanne d’Arc 
the Catholic Church had no real responsibility what- 
ever. That responsibility, M. Dunand is at great 
pains to preve, rests on the head of “les Anglais.” 
This is how he proves his case, which, though only a 


THE REVIEW 

















The Maid succouring a wounded English Prisoner. 


profound historical student could criticise his argu- 
ments, certainly appears a very good one. 

May 3oth every year, it seems, is the occasion for 
the annual resurrection of certain disagreeable remarks 
to the effect that it is all very fine for the Church 
which condemned and burned la Pucelle to be calling 
her a saint and raising altars to her. These remarks, 
which he calls erroneous as regards Jeanne, and a 
_talumny as regards the Church, have called forth 
M. Dunand’s elaborately collated article. 

As to who actually judged and condemned her 
there is no doubt—it was Bishop Beauvais. The 
question is, who caused Beauvais to do what he did? 


OF REVIEWS. 


The writer then proves from history that on all the 


following nine counts the English were undoubtedly 
guilty :— 

(1) At the end of 1430 they caused Jeanne to be bought from 
Jean de Luxembourg. (2) They resolved to atcuse the captive 
Jeanne of heresy, and ordered Beauvais to proceed accordingly. 
(3) They ordered Beauvais to conduct the trial, and Beauvais 
was proud of announcing the fact that he did so by order of the 
King of England; the English also paid for the cost of the 
trial and. of Jeanne’s funeral pile. (4) It was by the express 
desire of the English Government that Jeanne’s trial was 
conducted in such a way that only one verdict was possible. 
(5) A trial so conducted is obviously not to be considered an 
ecclesiastical trial. (6) Pierre Cauchon, as Bishop of Beau- 
vais, in no wise engaged the responsibility of the Church, 
acting, as he did, privately. For his personal actions 
the Church cannot be held responsible. Why, then, did the 
Church not disown him if they so disapproved him? Beauvais, 
moreover, to whose diocese Jeanne did not belong, could never 
have been her lawful judge. He was ‘a judge without powers, 
an ‘intruder, faithless to the Church, and a forger.” (8) Even 
although Beauvais followed the canonical procedure, ‘‘ good 
sense and history” reply that the Church was in no way 
responsible, The twelve apostles were never held responsible 
for Judas’ fault. (9) The Church and its head have never done 
anything approving directly or indirectly the judgment and 
condemnation of Jeanne d’Arc. On the contrary, they have 
condemned the trial absolutely. 


THE REAL JAPANESE. 
Mr. Cuiive HoLianp writes very sympathetically 
of Japan in the World's Work. He says :— 


Although Japan has advanced with lightning strides during 
the last decade, assimilating Western methods and ideas regard- 
ing education, commerce, and life with a rapidity which is little 
short of marvellous, the workaday folk of the Land of the 
Cherry Blossom and Chrysanthemum are yet unspoiled in their 
simplicity of life, and still retain in a great measure the elements 
of picturesqueness and charm which have caused them in the 
past to form so interesting a study for the traveller and student. 

The era of Krupp guns and 15,000-ton battleships, of 
‘* destroyers” and electricity, has a firm grip upon modern 
Japan, and a powerful attraction for the more highly educated 
and official classes ; but withal the workaday folk of shops, fields, 
and countryside know little of these things. The possible ulti- 
mate destruction of picturesque gardens of strange and decrepit- 
looking trees, the supersession of the dainty geisha by the 
American “‘ bar-tender,” the reign of feverish commercial activity 
in place of artistic production, has, luckily, not yet come. 
Although we fear such things may be within a measurable distance 
of time, 

The people remain much the same—industrious, painstaking, 
frugal ; with simple needs and equally simple ways of satisfying 
them, What would the British workman say to_receiving 31. 
or 4d. a day as wages? What would he say to maintaining a 
wife and three or four children upon such a sum? Yet there are 
thousands of skilled labourers in the Mikado’s empire who do a 
good day’s work for such a wage, and are happy and contented. 
Nor are they in intelligence or skill inferior to their Western 
brothers of toil. In some things they even excel them. It has 
been urged, and perhaps not altogether without reason, that the 
Japanese workman is somewhat lacking in initiative, but he is 
always painstaking to a degree, is deft and industrious. Given 
anything to copy he will produce an exact facsimile, not merely 
‘*the best I could do, I’m afraid it’s not quite the same.” 








A VIVID sketch of mountaineering in Japan is given 
in, the Leisure Hour by Mr. Walter Weston, of the 
English Alpine Club. He describes the ascent of 
Kaigane San, 10,337 feet high. When he reached the 
summit he was enveloped in cloud. He “ viewed the 
mist, but missed the view.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHER-FOLK. 


THE Anglo-French agreement, with its relation to 
Newfoundland, gives a peculiar interest to an article by 
Norman Duncan in the Worlds Work. He writes very 
sympathetically of these brave fishermen who spend their 
lives upon the treacherous sea :— 

The Newfoundland outporters are hardy, courageous, boldly 
adventurous, simply lived, Godfearing, warm-hearted—a phy- 
sically splendid race of men, Cowards and weaklings have for 





Off the Coast of Newfoundland. 
(From the picture by P. Foubert.) 
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a cowboy might say of his horse, ‘‘ He nearly throwed me that 
time.” The race is truly hardy and courageous. It was John 
Butt, with nothing more than a broken collar-bone and a split 
forehead to show for it, who survived two wild, snowy nights 
and a day on.a twenty-foot ice-pan, over which for many hours 
broke great seas, heavy with jagged fragments of ice ; and it was 
a reckless Green Bay skipper who let the wind blow the masts 
out of his schooner rather than reef her, because he had been 
told that his crew thought him ‘‘nervous”—a mad sort of 
courage, to be sure, but proof positive for all time that he was 
no coward, 
THE HOOK-AND-LINE MAN, 

The hook-and-line fisherman has a lonely 
time of it. From earliest dawn, while the 
night yet lies thick on the sea, until in 
storm or calm or favouring brecze he makes 
harbour in the dusk, he lies off shoce, fishing 
—tossing in the lop of the grounds, with 
the waves to balk and the wind to watch 
warily, while he tends his lines. There is 
no jolly companionship of the forecastle and 
turf hut for him—no new scene, no hilarious 
adventure ; nor has he the expectation of a 
proud return to lighten his toil. In the 
little punt he has made with his own hands 
he is for ever riding an infinite expanse, 
which in ‘‘ fish weather ” is melancholy, or 
threatening, or deeply solemn, as it may 
chance—all the while and all alone con- 
fronting the mystery and terrible immensity 
of the sea, It may be that he gives himself 
over to aimless musing, or, even less 
happily, to pondering certain dark mysteries 
of the soul; and so it comes about that 
the ‘‘mad-house at Saint John’s” is in- 
adequate to accommodate the poor fellows 
whom lonely toil has bereft of their senses— 
melancholiacs, idiots, and maniacs ‘‘ along 
0’ religion.” 

Notwithstanding all, optimism persists 
everywhere on the coast. One old fisher- 
man counted himself favoured above most 
men because he had for years been able to 
afford the luxury of cream of tartar; and 
another, a brawny giant, confessed to 
having a disposition so pertinaciously 
happy that he had come to regard a merry 
heart as his besetting sin. Sometimes an 
offshore gale puts an end to all the fish- 
ing ; sometimes it is a sudden gust, some- 
times a big wave, sometimes a confusing 
mist, more often long exposure to spray and 
shipped water and soggy winds, It was a 
sleety off-shore gale, coming at the end of 
a sunny, windless day, that froze or drowned 
thirty men off Trinity Bay in a single 
night; and it was a mere puff on a 
‘* civil” evening—but a swift, wicked little 
| puff, sweeping round Breakheart Head— 


IN THE REVIEWS. 


that made a widow of Elizabeth Rideout o’ 
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four hundred years been the unfit of the place ; they occur, of 
course, in the best regulated families, but do not long survive, 
for exposure kills off the weaklings, and in the midst of many 
dangers the cowards lose their lives. Children learn to sail a 
punt at six or seven years old, and at every age they are 
encouraged to play at the highly dangerous game (called 
** copying”) of prancing about on floating ice ; the skill acquired 
in leaping from one sinking block to another would make 
the trumpeted river-driver look like a blundering child. Asmen, 
they know their punts as intimately as a cowboy knows his 
horse, and they will say of their boats in a gale, ‘‘I thought 
she’d not live through it, t’ day,” with the same unconcern that 


Duck Cove and took her young son away. 
Often, however, the hook-and-line man 
fishes his eighty years of life, and dies in his bed as cheer- 
fully as he has lived and as poor as he was born. ‘‘I be 
past me labour, now,” he says somewhat sadly, while he 
waits. ‘* But believe me, zur,” he adds, summing up his life’s 
achievements, ‘‘ I’ve cotched a wonderful lot a fish in me 
time !” 

““ LONDON Children as Flower-Growers ” is the title of 
an interesting account by Albert Larking in the Sunday 
Strand of the way in which a church in South Lambeth 
distributes bulbs and glasses early in December, and 
offers prizes at the exhibition in spring. 
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A MODEL CRECHE. 

Mr. Herpert ViviAN in the Strand describes a 
model baby farm or créche seen by him in France. 
The institution is there most useful, and most 
admirably organised. In France, more than else- 
where, married women of the lower middle classes 
are in the habit of going out to work during the day, 
and the créche meets a great need. As soon as the 
baby is received he is passed on to the bathroom, 
which is very popular with the children. The writer 
tells the romantic story of a little boy whom he saw 
in his bath :— 
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* Strand.”| [From a photograph by Paul Géniaux. 
The Bath-room. 


By courtesy of t 


He was found one morning on the doorstep of an apothecary’s 
shop in the Montrouge Quarter, half-starved and almost inani- 
mate. The apothecary administered restoratives, and was about 
to take the child to the‘poor-house, when a friend of his concterge 
intervened and adopted it, though she had already four children 
of her own, and that is a large number for France. Hitherto 
she had. not gone out to work, but an extra mouth to feed 
decided her, and now she makes her way every day to slave at 
dressmaking in order to enable her to carry through this act of 
charity. 

Another child is the son of a well-to-do tradesman, 
whose wife prefers to give her time to the shop. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Ail particulars concerning the babies are carefully 
entered :— 

Every symptom, every unimportant incident is chronicled 
with surprising accuracy. Even the doings of an infant prince 
could not command more patient attention. Week by week all 
the facts are carefully entered in big ledgers. One of the most 
important entries concerns the children’s weight, which is 
watched as diligently as though they were prize oxen, jockeys, 
or professional pugilists. 

A staff of wet-nurses is kept on the premises, but 
generally the bottle is used. Those mothers who 
suckle their own children never have difficulty in 
inducing their children to go home with them, but 
in the case of others there is “a very general distaste 
to exchange the comfort and attention of the créche 
for a home that is probably rough and unsavoury.” 





IF FRANCE WENT TO WAR. 


In the Revue des Deux Mondes Colonel de la 
Panouse, whom some regard as the coming Kitchener 
of France, discusses the present state of the French 
army, and incidentally he gives some interesting 
particulars of how his country would meet the financial 
strain of a great war. 

Each_ individual in France, according to statistics, 
pays something like fourteen shillings each year 
towards’ the upkeep of national defences, that is the 
army and navy ; but there is no war chest as there is in 
Germany, and if France went to war she would have 
to rely, in the first instance, on the Bank of France. 
So good has always been the credit of this national 
institution in the markets of the world, that even 
in the darkest days of 1870 a French note was 
always worth its face value. Colonel de la 
Panouse considers that in these modern days no war 
can last for any considerable time; at least, he 
prudently adds, no war carried on in Europe itself. 
The battles of Gravelotte and of Sedan were awful 
in their slaughter, but the loss of life then was 
nothing to what it would be now. New engines of 
destruction are being invented every day, and the 
wars of the future will have a terrible effect on both 
vanquished and victor ; the unready country, however 
glorious her past record, will have to take a lower 
place among the nations ; not to her will be given the 
chance of recovering lost ground. 

If a country is to be ready to defend itself, every 
able man should be something of a soldier. This is 
the deliberate opinion of one of the greatest modern 
military experts. He deprecates the modern theory, 
now rather gaining ground in France, that the army 
should be a thing apart from the nation at large. 





THE best fifty books for Sunday reading is the subject 
of a rather daring symposium in the Suaday at Home. 
There are suggested lists from two or three persons, 
including Dr.*Monro Gibson and Archdeacon Sinclair. 
The editor takes the occasion to start the Sunday 
Reading Guild. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE TURBINE. 

To the American Review of Reviews Mr. A. Warren 
contributes an interesting illustrated paper entitled 
“The Turbine: a New Era of Steam.” He main- 
tains that the turbine has come to stay. Hts applications 
are limitless, but its special service is for driving 
electrical generators whether afloat or ashore. 

Already it is world-wide in its application. It is working”at 
the De Beers mines in Africa to the extent of 2,000 kilowatts. 
It is driving passenger vessels on the Clyde and the English 
Channel. ‘The Allan Line is building a large turbine steamer 
for the mail service between Great Britain and Canada, The 
two new 25-knot Cunarders are to be turbine driven, There 





























Comparative Sizes of Turbine and Reciprocating 
Engines. 


(The outline shows one of the newest vertical reciprocating engines, 
inclosing a Parsons turbine-generator unit of the same capacity.) 








will be 60,000 horse-power in each ship. The _highest- 
powered steamship ever built heretofore is the <Aazser 
Wilhelm I1., of the North German Lloyd. This vessel 


has reciprocating engines of 40,000 horse-power. The 
significance of the Cunard departure must be apparent to 
everyone. And the comfort of ocean travellers will be vastly 
increased by the absence of the vibrations caused by piston 
engines. The newest ocean-going steam yachts are turbine- 
driven. Turbine torpedo-boats are no longer novelties. The 
great naval powers are still experimenting, but merchant ship- 
owners have gone far beyond experiment, and manufacturers in 
all countries are installing turbines as fast as they can get them. 





“A Lapy’s DASH FOR LHASA” is the title Mr. Charles 
Ray gives in the Sunday Magazine to the effort made by 
Miss Annie Taylor, of the Inland Mission, in 1893, to 
penetrate to the capital of Tibet. Her aim was to open 
up the country to missionary effort. She was exposed to 
all manner of hardships, including bivouacking in the 
freezing nights. She has since formed the Tibetan 
Pioneer Mission, and is now on the line of communication 
to the British Expedition. 
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FREE TRADE AND IMPERIALISM. 

Mr. Sr. Loe Srracuey has an elaborate article in 
the Monthly Review on “ Free Trade, the Foundation 
of Empire.” He points out that during the time of 
Colonial Preference the unity of the Empire was not 
regarded as desirable by English statesmen :— 


For example, Lord Beaconsfield, writing in 1852, told Lord 
Malmesbury : ‘* These wretched colonies will all be independent 
in a few years, and are a millstone round our necks.” The Duke 
of Newcastle declared that he should see a dissolution of the 
bond between the Mother Country and Canada with the greatest 
pleasure. Sir Henry Taylor wrote: “As to the American 
Provinces, I have long held and have often expressed the opinion 
that they are a sort of damnosa heredi‘as.” Even Lord Salisbury, 
when Lord Robert Cecil, said in the House of Commons that 
‘*it might be fairly questioned whether it had been wise origi- 
nally to colonise the Cape and New Zealand, and whether, look- 
ing back on all the results, we have been repaid for the great 
cost and anxiety which they had entailed.” 


‘*WAS LUTHER INSANE?”, 

Tue Dublin Review publishes under this title a 
paper by Miss J. M. Stone. She quotes from the 
Catholic humanist, Cochlzus, that in his monkish 
period Luther “appeared to the brethren to be of a 
strange humour, the result, they thought, either of dia- 
bolical possession, or in consequence of a tendency to 
epilepsy.” Once during Mass Luther fell down in 
the midst of the choir raving and writhing, with 
shrieks. His alleged fights with the devil are adduced. 
In the Wartburg he was tormented by “a thousand 
Satans,” and declared the place was full of cunning 
demons. Miss Stone says: “In the realistic manner 
in which he describes these encounters there is a 
latent probability in the view that his brain, never 
very well balanced, deprived gradually of its legitimate 
food and fed with the gloomy, hopeless theories of 
fatalism, became really diseased.” The Protestant 
Hausrath ascribed Luther’s mental sufferings to con- 
vulsions or cramps of the main arteries, The writer 
closes with the query, “ May not the true inwardness 
of the case lie in the term mental aberratioa ?” 

These remarks by a Catholic writer may be set 
down to anti-Protestant prejudice. But in the London 
Quarterly Review Mr. E. E. Kellett, writing on the 
Reformation, shows how Protestants are revising their 
views of the great movement from which they sprang. 
He says the Reformation was a middle-class move- 
ment, and Luther and his coadjutors “ might have 
been men of England of 1832, for all their sympathy 
with the peasants and their grievances.” The writer 
refers to Luther’s furious denunciation of the unhappy 
peasants in revolt. “He urged the princes to slay 
the rebels like dogs, and promised heaven to all whe 
fell in the bloody work.” Mr. Kellett says of Luther, 
“ He had begun with a holy crusade against immorality, 
and in 1540 he gave a secret sanction to the bigamy 
of Philip of Hesse, and, when the secret leaked out, 
denied all knowledge of the transaction. When con- 
fronted ,with proofs, he defended his falsehood in 
language worthy of a Jesuit. ‘The secret “ yea,”’ he 
said, ‘ must for the sake of Christ’s Church remain a 
public “nay.”’” 











POETRY AND MUSIC. 
BEETHOVEN AND GOETHE. 


In the May number of Velhagen und Klasing’s 
Monatshefte, Professor Eugen Sachsse, of Bonn, 
devotes an article to Beethoven and Goethe, and tells 
_the story of the composer’s meeting with the poet, 

which took place at Teplitz in 1812. 


BETTINA VON ARNIM. 


Beethoven’s first connection with Goethe was due 
to Bettina Brentano (afterwards Bettina von Arnim), 
a friend of Goethe’s. In 1810 she was staying in 
Vienna, and she made it her business to call on 
Beethoven. Her impressions are recorded in a series 
of letters to Goethe, published under the title of 
“ Correspondence of Goethe with a Child.” She had 
been warned that .Beethoven was shy and that it was 
extremely unlikely that he would enter into a con- 
versation with a strange girl, but she summoned up 
her courage and appeared at his house unannounced, 
and gave him her name herself. She was kindly 
received, and Beethoven, who had just finished 
his setting of “ Kennst du das Land ?” offered to sing 
the song to her. He even sang another song of 
Goethe’s, which he had recently composed. In the 
course of the conversation he complained that the 
world did not understand music at all, while to him it 
was as a higher revelation, the sum of all wisdom and 
all philosophy. 

After this initial visit, Bettina and Beethoven saw 
each other almost every day. During one of their 
walks together they happened to talk of musi¢ and of 
Goethe, In-the evening Bettina recorded the conver- 
sation, and next day read it aloud to Beethoven. 
After making a few slight corrections, he was. satis- 
fied that it should then be sent to Goethe. In 
reference to Goethe he had said that Goethe’s poems, 
because of the subject-matter as well as the rhythm, 
had a great effect upon him, and made him long to 
set them to music. Bettina was requested to speak 
of him and his music, and to tell Goethe that if he 
could only hear Beethoven’s symphonies, the com- 
poser felt sure that the poet would agree with him that 
music afforded the only spiritual way to a higher 
knowledge. 

As we have seen, Goethe, like many another poet, 
had no knowledge and no real appreciation of music, 
yet his correspondence with Carl Friedrich Zetter, 
the musician, runs to six volumes. The meeting so 
long desired by Beethoven did not take place till 
1812. 

Goethe and Beethoven saw a great deal of each 
other, and Bettina in a letter describes a few of the 
incidents connected with their intercourse, and gives 
the stories as she had them from Beethoven himself. 
Possibly the ardent Beethoven may have coloured 
them a little. On one occasion he played to Goethe, 
and as‘his music was received with no sign of 
approval, he is reported to have exclaimed; “ Sir, I 
did not expect this of you!” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE SISTER ARTS, 

Beethoven, it is perhaps needless to add, was keenly 
disappointed in his experiences with Goethe. He had 
hoped for so much from the meeting, but the only 
result was that Goethe was filled with astonishment at 


‘ Beethoven’s talent, and after this time he took no 


further notice of Beethoven. In 1822, Beethoven 
dedicated to Goethe his music for “ A Calm Sea and a 
Prosperous Voyage,” and he sent the poet a copy of 
it; but no reply ever came. In 1823, Beethoven 
wrote again. He had finished his great Mass, and was 
asking for subscriptions to enable him to publish his 
work. He hoped that through the kind offices of Goethe, 
the Grand Duke of Weimar would become a subscriber, 
but again there was no answer. Goethe simply could not 
understand such greatness as that of Beethoven, nor 
could he ever realise how much he owed to Beethoven. 
What a personal meeting failed to accomplish is amply 
compensated for by the perfect harmony resulting from 
the union of the sister arts of poetry. and music. So far 
back as 1790 Beethoven had begun to compose music 
to Goethe’s songs, and from 1808 onwards we have a 
whole series of them. Greater than these, however, is 
the overture, with incidental music to ‘“ Egmont,” 
composed in 1810, Every time this music is per- 
formed, concludes the writer, we are in doubt whether 
to award the palm to the poet or to the musician, 
BEETHOVEN IN HIS LETTERS. 

In Za Revue of April 1st there is an article by 
Emil Faguet entitled “ Beethoven Chez Lui.” It is 
a notice of Beethoven’s Letters, translated into French 
for the first time by Jean Chantavoine. Beethoven 
wrote little. “Writing,” he says, “was never my 
business, I often reply in my head, but as soon 
as I try to commit my thoughts to writing I often 
throw down the pen because I am not in the mood to 
write what I feel.” In his letters, consequently, 
Beethoven does not appear to advantage. He did 
not write, as many others have done, because he felt 
the necessity of talking in a friendly and cordial way 
to someone. He only wrote when he was angry 
and when he would. complain, or’ recriminate, or 
scold. The best side of himself he reserved for his 
conversation or for his own heart. It is therefore 
necessary. to modify the impressions which the letters 
make on us by the biographies of Schindler, Wasi- 
liewski, and others. The letters contain no confidences 
of Beethoven’s about himself as an artist, or disserta- 
tions or even reflections on music. The collection is 
not without interest, however. 





“YORKSHIRE Coast and Moorland Scenes,” painted 
and described by Gordon Home. This new book of ‘Mr. 
Gordon Home’s does not attempt to cover the whole of 
Yorkshire, but it contains the author’s impressions of 
much of the coast-line and some of the moors and vales 
of the north-east portion of the county—Whitby, Redcar, 
Scarborough, the Esk Valley, the Cleveland Hills, the 
Skelton Valley, Rievaulx Abbey, etc. The illustrations, 
which add so much to the attractiveness of the work, are 
reproduced in colour. (Black. Pp. 148. 7s. 6d, nett.) 
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THE DANISH MITRAILLEUSE. 
WuiLe the King was in Denmark on his recent 
visit, he was given an opportunity of inspecting a new 





























Photograph by Aagaard.) 
The Danish Mitrailleuse prepared for Transport. 


invention of a Danish officer. This enables the 
principle of the Maxim gun to be applied to the rifle, 
thus adding enormously to the mobility of such 


quick-firing artillery. The illustrations show the 
methods of carrying the gun and the mitrailleuse in 
action. Should no unforeseen limitations crop up, this 
Danish invention may well mark a great revolution in 
modern warfare. 





A FLOATING THEATRE. 

PERHAPS the most interesting of new veesels plying 
the Ohio, Illinois, and Mississippi rivers, says a 
writer in the Scientific American, is one built upon an 
extensive scale for use as a floating theatre. The 
seating capacity is for 1,000 people, and there are 
boxes for the é##e and a pit for the orchestra, In 
addition, the vessel is sufficiently large to admit of 
numerous sleeping-rooms for the actors, the deck- 
hands, and all those connected with either the show 
or the boat. The entire force numbers forty. On 
the steamer which tows the floating theatre, besides 
the boilers and engines, there is a complete electric 
light plant, a kitchen, and a dining-room. 

In.view of the fact that the long water route of the 
floating theatre carries it into the warmer portions of 
the South, the season for the show does not close until 
late in the southern winter, The entire route com- 
prises 2,500 miles, The boat starts at Pittsburg and 
visits the towns of the coal miners and steel workers 
along the Monongahela River. Next it returns and 
goes down the Ohio, to the Kanawha, thence to 
Cairo, and later up the Illinois River to La Salle. 
Then, after going hack to, the, Mississippi, the boar 
slowly makes its way ithe dirécticn of New. Orléans 
The idea of a floating theatre js, not exactly new, but 
the extensive scale upg which it is being ‘carriéd cin, 
and the fact that it is the drama instead of the 
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The Danish Mitrailleuse in Action, 
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vaudeville programme that is being presented, 
attract unusual attention to the boat. “ Faust” is the 
production which has been presented this season. 
Along the route of the floating theatre the towns are 
often but ten or fifteen miles apart. Therefore the 
jumps of the boat and its company are not long ones. 
On the upper deck of the steamer is a calliope. 
Long before the theatre reaches the town in which it 
4% to show the sounds of this instrument may be 
heard. The idle population of the river towns at 
once begins, to assemble on the wharf. As the 
steamer comes within a few hundred feet of the 
dock the calliope is silenced and a brass band 
strikes up a familiar air, The crowd on the 
wharf then grows larger.. Many are there awaiting the 
first opportunity to secure reserved seats. When the 
boat.touches the wharf the sailors, some of whom 
later are transformed into actors, make the vessel 
fast and put the gang-plank in place. The scenery 
is arranged, and the orchestra rehearses while the 
cook is preparing the next meal in the kitchen. 
‘The people come aboard and select their seats. 
At night the theatre is brilliantly lighted by electricity, 
and a search-light flashes over the surrounding terri- 
tory. The entertainment lasts about three hours. 





A STEP IN NEWSPAPER DISTRIBUTION. 
THE Times, following the example of the Daily 
Paper, is inaugurating a house-to-house delivery ; but 
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in Berlin the newspapers have gone even further, and 


now supply their copies automatically from coin-in- 
the-slot machines, 





LIGHTING BY ALCOHOL. 

In the Revue Générale de Chimie (Paris) Professor 
Wittelshofer sets forth the advantages of lighting by 
alcohol ‘These advantages, he declares, are twofold. 
The first (which would be an advantage at certain 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


seasons Only) is that alcohol develops less heat. The 
other advantage is that an alcohol lamp develops 
less carbonic acid gas. By the combustion of 100 
grams of alcohol, 163 grams of carbonic-acid gas are 
formed: 100 grams of petroleum in combustion 
develops 312 grams of carbonic-acid gas. The 
petroleum lamp poisons the atmosphere very much 
more quickly than the alcohol lamp. 





FIGHTING THE FIRE IN SKYSCRAPERS. 
THE ever-increasing growth upwards of the build- 
ings in the great American cities has necessitated a 
special system of water-supply in case of fire. There are 





























Fire Test in a New York Skyscraper. Salt 
Water from the River being pumped through 
the Stand-Pipes in the Building. 


buildings untouchable even by the high water-towers 
in use in the American fire brigades. Under the 
latest system all the windows are lined with water- 
pipes perforated to allow of water being sprayed 
simultaneously all over the surface of the building, 





A sumMaRY of the progress made in the use of 
acetylene up to the beginning of the present year 
appears in Le Monde Jilustré (Paris). Heretofore, 
says this journal, there have been misunderstandings 
on the subject, and ungrounded prejudices against 
lighting by this gas. There is no reason, this journal 
continues, why its generation should be regarded as 
dangerous. A few simple principles must be observed, 
such as the proper proportion of air in the flame— 


_ that is all. 
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HOW WARSHIPS CAN COAL 





AT SEA. 

Mr. HERBERT C, Fyre writes in 
a recent number of the World’s 
Work on this question, one which 
is all-important to Russia at the 
present moment if she really intends 
to send out her Baltic fleet to the 
Far East :— 

The method of operating is as follows : 
The battleship takes the collier in tow; 
this is done in rough weather by means of 
buoys attached to pass-lines, which are cast 
over the stern of the battleship and picked 
up by the collier, which then makes fast 
the reeving lines which are attached to the 
towing-hawsers, and these are in turn hauled 
on to the battleship and made fast. As 
soon as the towing-hawsers are adjusted: 
to the right distance, about 400 feet, the 
main cable is hauled on to the battleship, 
the main slip-drum engine paying it out 
as required, and passed through the guide- 
post and made fast to the main-mast on the 




















battleship. In general practice the tail end 





of the cable is always carried by the battle- 
ship and simply shackled to the end of the 
cable which is passed across by the collier. 
Next, the tail-block through which the 
traversing ropes are passed is run across from the collier and 
made fast on the battleship, when the traveller is loosed from 
the masthead and everything is ready to commence coaling. 

The official trials took place recently before the Admiralty 
officials, under the direction of Captain Wonham, R.E. During 
the trials, which lasted for several hours, the average rate of 
working was about forty tons an hour, During more recent 
trials of the same apparatus in the Mediterranean with the 
Channel Squadron, a maximum rate of over sixty tons an hour 
was reached. It is evident, therefore, that if the Russian vessels 
are properly equipped, the necessity for coaling at sea will not 
prevent them from reaching the Far East. 





A HUMANITARIAN MOTOR-CAR. 

THE range of usefulness of the motor-car extends 
day by day, and now we see it finding its way on to 
the battlefield to succour the wounded and dying. 
The great difficulty at present in the rendering of first 





























The First Aid Ivel Motor which was tested at Bisley 
on May 17th, 


Coaling at Sea by means of the Temperley Transporter. 


aid to the wounded is that the bearers and surgeons 
are almost certain to be shot down in the very act of 
doing their work, The armoured motor, with wings 
which spread widely on either side, is able to offer to 
the bearers and attendants security from the bullets, 
being encased in armour of sufficient thickness, 





IS SALT INJURIOUS TO THE STOMACH ? 


FURTHER discussion of the benefit or injury of 
salt in food appears in the Revue Scientifique (Paris), 
being a report of the proceedings of a recent meeting 
of the Biological Society of France. One of the 
members, M. Linossier, has come to the conclusion 
that, while salt in moderation is good for the 
stomach and often absolutely necessary, it ought to 
be taken, apart from meals, in much the same way as. 
a medicine. He bases his judgment on the way arti- 
ficial digestion proceeds in the presence of marine 
salt. 


SANITARY BENEFIT OF ELECTRICITY. 


A FULL report of the Eleventh International Con- 
gress of Hygiene, which met in Brussels last Sep- 
tember, is published in the Revue Scientifigue (Paris), 
in which some interesting information is given con- 
cerning the benefit from the use of electricity as a 
motive power and for lighting in the Belgian capital. 
According to a paper read at the Congress, the intro- 
duction of electricity has had great hygienic influence 
upon the general health, but particularly upon the 
health of the workmen employed upon the public 
works, and very especially in the markets of the city. 
The replacing of the horse-car line by an electric 
system has been of incalculable benefit tc the city, 
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Tue Reviews. REVIEWED. 


——— 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE June number of the American Review of 
Reviews is very strong in special features. We 
extract elsewhere from the articles on the Auto- 
mobile in Business, the Future of the Turbine 
and the Working of a Public Library. There is a long 
and copiously illustrated article on the Cossacks by 
Lieutenant Boer. Mr. C.C. Adams writes on “ What 
Stanley used to see accomplished in Africa.” There is a 
brief sketch, illustrated, of Maurus Jokai. President 
‘Thwing writes sensibly upon sending a don to college. 
Mr..W. B. Shaw writes on the Jubilee of the University 
of Wisconsin. But asusualthe most important and interest- 
ing section of the Review is that in which Dr. Shaw sum- 
marises for the world at large the progress of events, 
month. by month, in the United States and elsewhere. 
This“month he deals in detail with the prospects of the 
various*candidates for the Presidency on the Democratic 
side,‘and -for the Vice-Presidency on the Republican. 
He also devotes considerable space to a discussion of the 
interesting question of the moral responsibility of a 
telegraph company which collects and sells racing news 
for the purpose of facilitating gambling. Dr. Shaw 
speaks out on this subject with uncompromising direct- 
ness. The Directors of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company must writhe in this merciless pillory. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS FOR AUSTRALASIA. 

THE March number to hand contains, as its special 
Australasian feature, an admirably illustrated article de- 
scribing the celebration of the centenary of the founding 
of Hobart in Tasmania on February 22nd. The chief 
event was the laying of the foundation-stone of the new 
public library by Sir Arthur Havelock. To this library Mr. 
Carnegie has contributed £7,500, but only one American 
flag was visible, and no American airs were played. Mr. 
Carnegie in Tasmania is only recognised as a Scotch- 
aman. There is a brief paper on the visit of Dr. Clark, of the 
Christian Endeavour Society, to the Australian Colonies, 
Australian caricature is well represented. The chronique 
of Australasian progress deals with many of the most 
important questions that confront the nations at the Anti- 
podes. The editor demands the adoption of a bold policy 
of State-aided immigration supplemented by the adoption 
of a land system similar to that established in New Zea- 
land. The New South Wales Commission on the decline 
of the birth-rate recommends that the Churches should 
“set to work to devise some means of shaking up the 
slumbering consciences of married people.” More children 
and less comfort is, however, not likely to become a 
popular watchword in Australia. The Police Com- 
missioners of the various Australasian States have, 
it seems, been foolish enough to recommend the 
adoption of a system of State- regulated pro- 
stitution on the Continental plan. It is astonish- 
ing with what persistence policemen cling to the 
exploded idea that the one infallible remedy for every 
evil in the world is to give more power to the constable, 
And when the policeman and the doctor join forces in 
demanding the sacrifice of morality and of justice, they 
are apt to consider their agreement a proof of infallibility. 
But that battle was fought out twenty years ago in 
England, and these Australian Police Commissioners are 
behind the times. 
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THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 

THE June /ndependent opens with an anonymous article 
on “The Reform of Taxation,” in which the writer 
demands the alteration of the Income Tax system on the 
following lines :— 

The objects of the Income Tax reform should be, first of all, 
to ease the burden on small incomes, secondly, to make the 
graduation perceptible up to incomes of a thousand or two 
thousand a year ; thirdly, to impose higher rates of payment or 
very large incomes ; and, lastly, to tax earned income, or that 
part of the income which is earned, at a lower rate than that 
part which is unearned, 


LESLIE STEPHEN AS A WALKER. 


Sir Frederick Pollock contributes some interesting 
reminiscences of the late Sir Leslie Stephen, of whom, as 
a walker, he says :— 


For a good many years I walked with Stephen in England, 
when he ruled a body called the ‘Sunday Tramps” with an 
absolute and beneficent patriarchal government. Only once or 
twice in several scores of walks have I known him to make a 
mistake. He had a map, of course, but he very seldom looked 
at it after starting. I remember one brilliant example outside 
our regular walks, when he guided a small party straight across 
country from the Land’s End to St. Ives, at a pace that would 
have been respectable on a highway. The striking feature 
about Stephen’s walking— perhaps a little uncanny to those who 
toiled after him in vain—was that he never looked as if he was 
walking fast. A natural steady stride, rather contained than 
otherwise, carried him on at about four miles an hour or, if 
anything, a little more. 


THE LICENSING BILL. 


Writing on the new Licensing Bill, Mr. David Free- 
man says :— 

The Public House Trust Companies, which aim at the 
elimination of private profit from’ the sale of intoxicants, and 
all experiments in the direction of municipalisation of the drink 
traffic, will be checked. As far as it is possible to judge of the 
future results of a measure as revolutionary as it is reactionary, 
it seems evident that this check will be permanent ; for the Bill 
contains no provision setting up a time limit beyond which com- 
pensation will cease ; and, should such a limit be introduced, 
it is certain, in view of the bitter hostility of ‘‘ the Trade,” to 
be so remote, that it will postpone future experiments and 
reforms for at least a generation. 


LABOUR IN OFFICE. 


The Hon. W. P. Reeves writes of the new Australian 
Ministry :— 

English readers can, to a certain extent, understand the 
position in Melbourne, by picturing to themselves Mr. Balfour’s 
cabinet displaced by a combination headed by Mr. Richard Bell, 
with Sir Robert Reid as his Attorney-General, Mr. John Burns 
attending to the militia and volunteers, Mr. Shackleton pre- 
siding over the Local Government Board, and Mr. Will Crooks 
acting as Home Secretary. Such a rég?me seems unthinkable 
to the property-owning classes here, But just such a Ministry 


is governing Australia; and that it should rule a continent in 


absolute quiet, even for a few weeks, is a remarkable incident. 





Mr. WELLs’s “Food of the Gods” is concluded in 
Pearson’s for June. The giants, who are the result of the 
new food, defeat the “little people” and resolve to scatter 
the food to help others grow—to grow and grow until 
this planet is but a footstool. 
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THE Reviews’ REVIEWED. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THE Contemporary Review for June is an extremely 
good number. I have dealt elsewhere with nearly all the 
articles. : 

RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


Professor Lloyd Morgan, in an article on Haeckel’s 
“ Riddle of the Universe,” gives the following advice to 
scientific enquirers :— 


If in any sense you retain a belief in God, remember that He 
reveals Himself to different men in different ways. Do not be 
impatient with me if I have urged points of view which do not 
appeal to you. Do not be impatient with what may seem to you 
the narrowness of certain religious opinions. Do not even be 
impatient with Atheism. I have met many Atheists whose 
moral life has been not only irreproachable, but noble. And I 
have sometimes thought that perhaps, after all, what seemed to 
me their limitation of view was just a means of concentrating 
their efforts on right living, and, therefore, for them, productive 
of good and not bad results. _For when all is said and done, 
right living may outweigh many a crooked twist of thought. 
This, then, is my last word to you. Solve, if you can, the 
** Riddle of the Universe,” and cherish your religious beliefs, 
just in so far as they do not conflict with other beliefs, and, 
above all, just in so far as they appeal to your sense of value in 
the conduct of life, 

LENBACH. 
Mr. Sidney Whitman contributes an extremely eulo- 


gistic account of the late Franz von Lenbach, whom he 
knew intimately. He tells several good stories of Len- 





Lenbach. 
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bach’s indifference to money when artistic considerations 
were involved :— 

A wealthy friend of mine wanted Lenbach to paint his wite’s 
portrait, and, as I was going to Munich, asked me to make the 
suggestion to him. ‘* What does his wife look like ?” queried 
Lenbach. I gave a flattering description of the lady, but 
Lenbach was not in a humour to do business. He was in one 
of those moods in which he felt it to be almost an artistic degra- 
dation to paint anybody merely because they were prepared to 
pay for the job. ‘*Tell him,” he said, ‘‘that you did not 
mention the matter to me. That is the easiest way to get out of 
it ; besides, I am busy painting nty little girl.” 

His dealings with possible clients did not always pass off so 
smoothly as this particular one, for although incapable of inten- 
tionally causing pain, he was sometimes unable to repress the 
temptation to speak his mind, if provoked todoso. A Berlin 
banker once asked him point-blank what he would charge for 
painting his portrait. Lenbach mentioned an unusually large 
sum—this being a playful trick of his when disinclined for a job, 
to avoid being obliged to give a direct refusal. But surely 
that is too much?” blurted out the close-fisted millionaire. ‘I 
bought a portrait which you painted of Prince Bismarck for 
less than half that price.” ‘‘ That may be,” replied Lenbach, 
quietly. ‘It was a pleasure to me to portray him ; but surely, 
Herr X ; without offence, you do not imagine that it would 
be an equal pleasure to me to paint you.” 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

THE Westminster Review opens with an article on 
“The Far East and the Near East” by Dr. Karl Blind. 
The article is in Dr. Blind’s characteristic anti-Russian 
tone, but is not very edifying or instructive. 

Mr. Charles Bright pleads for that unattainable ideal, 
a National Party. He thinks the present moment is 
propitious :— 

With tha advent of a fresh set of problems, all true citizens 
should in fact endeavour to recognise as their paramount duty a 
wider interest in, and a closer study of, Imperial politics before 
and at the General Election that is coming. This would lead 
almost certainly to the formation of a strong National party, on 
lines somewhat similar to those above indicated, in substitution 
for the Unionist party, which shows signs of more or less rapid 
disintegration. I repeat, then, a true ‘‘ National” party should 
work in the interests of the Empire as a whole—for to-morrow 
as well as for to-day, for our children as well as for ourselves-- 
rather than in the interests of any particular section, class, or 
industry. 

The present moment is favourable for the establishment of such 
a party, in that its adherents would, at any rate, be certain to view 
the proposed fiscal reforms from the right (national) standpoint 
rather than from that of their constituents as individuals. Above 
all, such a party would put on one side the special consideration 
of the consumer pure and simple—a really non-existent class 
except amongst the idle. Such a party would also think out 
the Chinese Labour problem on its own merits, from a national 
standpoint. If a really compact and business-like party in op- 
position to it is also formed, so much the better for political 


progress. 





THE POPE AND THE GRAMOPHONE.—The Pope may 
have displeased some of his flock by his determination 
to revive the Gregorian plain-song—of which we find 
proof in the current number of the Nineteenth Century— 
but he has mightily pleased the Gramophone Company. 
Thanks to the courtesy of the Cardinal Vicar Respighi, 
a room in the fine old palace of the Vicarage of Rome 
has been placed at the disposal of Mr. Michaélis, the 
representative of the Gramophone Company (Italy), and 
himself a member of the Gregorian Congress, and now 
all interested in Gregorian plain-song can have their inter- 
pretations recorded on the discs of the gramophone. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF COMMERCE. 

THIS month’s Magazine of Commerce tends to be 
slightly technical for the general reader. There are 
interesting articles on Protitable Advertising, on the 
supersession of steam-hydraulic and compressed-air power 
by electricity in mines, on the recent International Print- 
ing Exhibition at Islington, on Glasgow and its com- 
mercial position to-day, and on the Higher Advertising, 
illustrated by examples of Mr. C. E. Dawson’s fascinating 
posters. 

Mr. H. E. Binstead, writing of those excellent indi- 
viduals who, instead of paying their debts, disappear 
when these get too heavy for them, leaving no address, 
suggests that, as these worthies have frequently only 
gone a few miles away, and set up business under another 
name, the Post Office, instead of being, as it often is, a 
vehicle to assist fraudulent debtors, might compile a 
“black list” of the “ gone away ; left no address ” indi- 
viduals, and furnish a copy of it to every postmaster in 
the kingdom. In this way, he thinks, much could be 
done to check this method of fraud. 

There is a highly interesting paper by Mr. F. L. 
Watson about cremating City refuse, the necessity for 
which was fully recognised by the Thirteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Hygiene. and Demography held 
last September in Brussels, a city which, by the bye, 
adopts this method herself. It is to some extent, but 
not entirely, adopted in London. Destructors may now 
be built in the middle of a crowded city without the 
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slightest fear of their causing any kind of nuisance. 
There is one opposite Somerset’ House, and another 
at Fulham ; while many health resorts, such as Rams- 
gate, Eastbourne, and Bournemouth, to mention only 
a few, have their own destructors. At present England 
leads the way in the designing and erecting of refuse 
destructors. 

There is also a well illustrated paper devoted to the 
new fire-proof buildings at Osborne, erected for the Royal 
Naval Cadets. These buildings are constructed with 
timber framing, and cased, inside and out, with Uralite 
sheets, which are practically fire-proof. ‘“ Uralite is a 
new material of British manufacture, and bids fair to 
become one of our most important industries.” It is 
made of asbestos fibre, cemented together with mineral 
glue, and supplied in sheets, 6ft. by 3ft., of varying thick- 
ness. It is a non-conductor of heat, and is, therefore, 
valuable for boiler-coverings, insulating cold storage 
chambers, etc. 


C. B. FRY’S MAGAZINE, 


MR. C. B. FRY seems to have done extremely well in 
his new venture, for he has produced an admirably illus- 
trated, brightly written and most interesting magazine, 
devoted entirely to subjects which occupy passionately 
the minds of immense multitudes at the present time. 
The world of sport could hardly be more comprehen- 
sively catered for than it is in the current number. 

John Porter 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE Nineteenth Century for June is not above the 
average. We notice elsewhere some of the leading articles. 
By some mistake in sub-editing Mr. Richard Whiteing’s 
interesting article on Lenbach, the great German painter, 
is credited to Anita MacMahon, while his name is 
appended to that lady’s essay on the French method of 
training actors. 

THE STATE REGISTRATION OF NURSES. 

The Marchioness of Londonderry pleads for the 
creation of a State Council which would examine and 
register qualified nurses. Her plea is supported by the 
Matron of St. Bartholomew’s, who says :-— 

According to the last census 80,090 women in the United 
Kingdom described themselves as sick nurses. Probably not 
more than a quarter of these are fully trained—that is, hold a 
certificate of three years’ work in the wards of an hospital. By 
what right, then, do the vast majority of these women call them- 
selves sick nurses? Some merely purchase a uniform for indoor 
and outdoor wear. 

BLUEJACKETS AND THEIR TAILORS. 

Mr. Yexley, who served in the Navy, and who publishes 
a paper for the men of the lower deck, maintains that if the 
‘devil is not among the tailors who supply our bluejackets’ 
uniforms, the tailors are playing the devil with the 
bluejackets. The new regulations forbidding Jack to 
wear wide breeches and restricting him to a regulation 
width for his turned-down collar are, according to Mr. 
Yexley, one reason why six hundred men desert the Navy 
every year. Admiral Fisher had better get after these 
aailors with a stout stick. 

HOW TO GET HORSES FOR THE ARMY. 

Sir Walter Gilbey says that instead of buying five- 
year-olds at £40 and only getting the leavings, the War 
‘Office should pay the same price for three or four-year- 
olds, when they would have the pick of the market. As 
horses are not fit for troopers till they are five, he would 
establish ten remount camps, each capable of accommo- 
dating 400 horses, and let them be trained there for their 
duties. It would cost £250,000 to start with. 

THE WARSHIP OFF THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 

Mr. Arch. S. Hurd, in an article on Volunteers for the 
Fleet, criticises adversely the policy of the Admiralty in 
placing the sloop Auzzard in the Thames off the 
Embankment. He makes some points, but he gives 
away his own case when he says that she will act as an 
advertisement. For the first thing that is wanted to 
secure a plentiful supply of volunteers for the Fleet is 
advertisement. If there could be half-a-dozen Buzzards, 
and the volunteers could be practised in boat. exercise 
on the river every week in summer, there would be no 
lack of recruits, And that, after all, is the first thing 
needful. 

HOW THEY TRAIN ACTORS IN FRANCE. 

Miss Anita MacMahon reminds us how far ahead the 
French are of the English in self-sacrificing devotion to 
the cause of Art. It is all very well, she says, to demand 
a State-aided theatre, but 
in any event the State-aided theatre will be nothing without the 
State-aided school of acting. And for this ‘‘the profession” 
will have to make greater sacrifices than the Government—in 
time, money, and devotion to the cause of Art. They must be 
prepared to teach for nothing, and to take the despised amateur 
by the hand and make a man of him. 

The greatest actors in France volunteer for thisservice. I have 
seen Got at the height of his fame, with his decoration in his 
duttonhole, taking his early morning class of declamation at the 
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Conservatoire. The Conservatoire is both a high school and a 
university of the scenic arts. You learn to sing there, or you 
learn to act, if you have the vocation, by a long course of 
laborious study under the best professors in the world, who give 
their services to the State for next to nothing. The schooling is 
regular and methodical. 

The teaching process, strictly speaking, is never at an end ; 
it goes on at the stage rehearsals, long after the pupil at the 
Conservatoire has become the actor in vogue. 

We want a spark of the fire of the Renaissance here. You 
cannot revive a drama as you start a shop. The soul of the 
business is pride in a high calling, love of it, pity for struggling 
beginners without guidance and without means. 

AFRICA FOR THE AFRICANS—MINUS 970,000 
SQUARE MILES! 

Sir Harry Johnston writes in his entertaining way as 
to the best means of averting a bloody war between 
blacks and whites in Africa. He says Africa is big 
enough for both races. The whites—and he calls Arabs 
white men—ought to be content with 970,000 square 
miles. The blacks can have the remaining 10,000,000 
square miles—subject to white tutelage :— 

The white man, no doubt, must rule and educate in all but a 
very few Negro States until their African civilisation is securely 
constructed. But wherever the land is classed as a black man’s 
country, the interests of the black man must be rated first and 
those of the alien second. 

Sir Harry Johnston’s idea is that every place that is 
healthy ought to belong to the whites on land. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Richard Bagot, as a Roman Catholic, protests 
against the recent action of Pius X. in regard to Church 
music. Mr. W. F. Lord endeavours to place the Kingsley 
novels in the literature of the Victorian era. Mrs. Max- 
well Scott writes on “ The Youth of James III.” of Scot- 
land, and the History of Last Month is told by Sir 
Wemyss Reid and Mr. E. Dicey. 





THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

THE June number of the A7onthiy Review opens with 
an editorial on “ The Loss of Submarine At,” in which 
the writer protests against the panic which set in gener- 
ally after the disaster. Applying the lessons of the Far- 
Eastern war to our own case, he says :— 

What would be the advice of a European admiral consulted 
by the head of his country’s forces as to the feasibility of 
collecting secretly several hundred large steamers—say one-third 
‘of the entire steam tonnage of Germany or two-thirds of that of 
France—loading them with the /ersonne/ and equipment of a 
complete army, and bringing them to anchor off the coast of 
England, suspected, if not known, to be defended by sub- 
marines with trained and experienced crews ? 

Mr. S. H. Parker has a paper entitled “ Unconquerable 
Japan,” in which he records the fate of Kubla Khan’s 
attempt to conquer the Japanese in the thirteenth century. 
Only three of the Chinese who landed in Japan succeeded 
in returning home. Dr. Goldwin Smith has an article 
on “The Innovations of Time on the American Constitu- 
tion,” in which he lays stress on the dangers by which 
the Republic is threatened owing to the growth of 
Imperialism and corruption. 





INDIA to England vd Japan and Canada is a journey 
briefly and picturesquely described in the United Service 
Magazine. The through ticket from Bombay to London 
by this route costs a little over £80, and three months 
may be taken as a fair average period. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


THE Fortnightly for June opens with three papers on 
the situation inthe Far East, with which I deal else- 
where. I have also made a leading article of Mr. W. S. 
Lilly’s article on ‘“‘ Shakespeare’s Protestantism.”’ 


WAR AND ART IN RUSSIA. 


Rosa Newmarch, writing on Verestchagin as a painter, 
comments on the lack of the militant spirit shown by 
Russian art and literature :— 


The spirit of “Jingoism” is commendably absent from 
Russian poetry, which has never produced a Campbell, a 
Dibdin, a Korner, or a Béranger, and will never, we venture to 
assert, produce a Rudyard Kipling. The folk-literature shows 
the same lack, not of courage, but of military enthusiasm. 
Even in the songs of the Cossacks, the most warlike races of 
Russia, it is the parting from sweetheart or wife, the chances of 
death on the field, the anticipation of wounds and suffering, that 
are dwelt upon, rather than the triumphant return of the 
warrior or the joy and exaltation of slaughter. The Russian 
fights with dogged courage, and dies with fatalistic resignation ; 
Lut he goes to his fate open-eyed, seeing the literal truth of war- 
fare, and incapable of intoxicating himself with visions of glory 
and ambition, It is the cross upon the lonely field, not the 
marshal’s 64é¢on in his knapsack, that the Russian soldier keeps 
before him as he marches to the front. 


AGAINST CHINESE LABOUR. 


M. A. Stobart, in a paper on South Africa, deals with 
the prospects of the Transvaal under Chinese Labour as 
follows :— 


Any settler, however new and inexperienced, who is zealous 
for the advancement, not only of his own interests, but of those 
of the Empire under whose flag his tent-pole stands, can safely 
prophesy that the success of the Transvaal with its illimitable 
possibilities,.as a colony, will be dependent not upon an influx 
of alien labour from de/ow the present standard of human value 


—an influx of labourers whose presence in the country will do’ 


less than nothing to forward the higher interests of civilisation 
and of freelom—but by the admission of a stream of free 
labourers from asove, who will introduce the true spirit of a 
progressive democracy, in accordance with which it shall no 
longer be deemed an offence against accepted canons for a white 
man to work with his own hands, if he so chooses. The intro- 
duction of the Chinese must be regarded as an indication that 
there is something unsound in the condition of a society which 
requires this kind of artificial economic nutriment. It rests 
with the political physicians of the British Empire to see to it 
that a temporary expedient of emergency shall be superseded, 
as quickly as may be, by some more wholesome and naz “1ral 
method of sustenance. 


THE DECAY OF GOVERNMENT, 


Commenting on the “ Decay of Government,” a question 
lately raised in the Fortnightly by Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, 
Mr. Sidney Low says :— 


More trained faculty is needed. We get it, we must get it, 
in every great business, if failure is to be avoided. But in the 
greatest Lusiness of all, that of government, we remain content 
with a low level of amateurish ability. We are satisfied if our 
rulers are honest, and very moderately zealous; we do not test 
their intelligence ; and we take no security that they shall be 
adequately equipped with the precise and varied knowledge 
demanded for successful administration under modern conditions. 
We require some special acquaintance with the technique of their 
work from the subordinate officials, but none from the respon- 
sible chiefs. A youth must pass an examination in arithmetic 
before he can hold a junior clerkship in the Post Office ; but a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may be a middle-aged man of the 
world, innocently anxious to know the meaning of ‘those 
damned little dots,” when first confronted with T reasury accounts 
worked out in decimals. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 


THE Empire Review for June opens with an excellent 
portrait of Lord Curzon, and the most interesting article 
is devoted to a criticism, on the whole highly favourable, 
of his rule in India, by Arthur Sawtell, of Lahore. Five 
years ago, Mr. Sawtell says, some people were foolish 
enough to think that Lord Curzon’s appointment was 
merely the “ shelving” of a clever round peg for which a 
suitable round hole could not be found in England. His 
chief faults have been a certain lack of sympathy and 
inability to forgive a mistake, which makes “ not a good 
oiler” of the Indian bureaucratic machine. He has not 
the Pauline virtue of suffering fools gladly, and he is apt 
to risk individual for the sake of racial‘justice. Also he 
has not “conspicuously succeeded in winning the affec- 
tion of the natives of India.” Nevertheless, on the whole 
Mr. Sawtell evidently thinks he was the Able-man who 
was wanted. 

Sir Charles Bruce discusses the political relations of 
Great Britain with France and Germany, and hints that 
possibly the King’s visit to Kiel and the presumable 
return of that visit by the German Emperor’s coming to 
England may have results similar to the exchange of 
visits between the King and President Loubet. The 
isolation of Germany, he says, cannot long continue with- 
out inconvenience to the peace of Europe, and a rap- 
prochement with England, to which he thinks there is no 
insuperable obstacle, might pave the way for a rapproche- 
ment with France, and consequently for the assured peace 
of Europe, and a real reduction of armaments. 

The Rev. F. M. Anderson, in his paper on “ County 
Settlements in South Africa,” suggests that the scheme 
should be followed of each home county inaugurating the 
founding of a daughter-county bearing its name in South 
Africa—New Cheshire, New Devon, and so on. Local 
names and institutions should, as far as_ possible, be 
likewise transplanted. “A youth migrating from Devon 
should look instinctively towards the New Devon beyond 
the seas as his natural destination. Already familiar 
with its name and with its news through the correspond- 
e1ce in his local papers, he will find there people of his 
own name, his own blood, his own traditions, and the 
old names of town and village, of hill and valley, wilh 
greet him on arrival.” An agricultural county will 
naturally select agricultural land ; a coal-bearing county. 
would select a coal-bearing area in South Africa. In 
this plan he sees no real difficulty. 

Other papers are upon “ The Extension of Irrigatior 
in India,” by Sir Charles Elliott, “‘ The -Apotheosis of 
Food” (an argument against necessarily refusing to tax 
food protectively), and “ Bisecting Australia with a 
Railway.” 





THE current number of the London Quarterly Review 
maintains a high standard as the organ of the more 
deliberate thinking of the Free Churches. Mr. Frank 
Ballard enlarges upon the anti-Christian propagandism 
of Mr. Blatchford and the Rationalistic press, and urges 
as an antidote, among other things, more practical 
Christian life, Dr. Mackintosh criticises Ritschl’s Theory 
of the Church, while recognising some of its merits. 
Professor Davison reviews the relations of M. Loisy and 
the Vatican. He says that what Loisy leaves, us of the 
seed of Christianity is “Jesus as Messiah proclaiming 
the Kingdom of God.” The Professor thinks that in 
spite of modern cant about history, the: eyangelicalh 
Protestant will cling to his New Testament, both, for 
history and theology. 
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THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


THE Hibbert Fournal opens with a vigorous paper on 
the moral aspects of the fiscal question by Professor 
Henry Jones. He argues that Protection is the re- 
appearance in the international sphere of the moral 
blunder formerly cherished as to individuals within the 
same State. States thrive just as little as individuals by 
the loss or injury of their neighbours. To pit patriotism 
against cosmopolitanism is as foolish as to pit the indi- 
vidual against society. What Mr. Chamberlain 2% a 
is, he declares, a wrong against humanity and “ one 
which we shall not commit.” 

The Bishop of Ripon, treating of Gladstone as a moral 
and religious personality, urges the paradox of Mr. 
Gladstone’s life—that, as a whole, the people did not trust 
him. “ The great British public admire genius, but they 
do not trust it. England never has given her whole and 
unreserved confidence to any man of genius.” ‘“ Genius 
lacks ballast, and the instinct to safeguard public liberties 
causes distrust in every genius who seeks to lead.” 

Professor W. J. Brown indulges in a dirge on “the 
passing of conviction.” The change is due to the new 
knowledge, and still more to the new wealth and the new 
pleasures. He says we have lost belief in rank, in the 
family, in nature, in the God. of our fathers. He allows 
that it may be the darkest night before the dawn, but he 
insists that it is very dark. 

Canon Henson argues that the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ was His survival of death in the fulness of per- 
sonal life, but need not be bound up with the conflicting 
details of New Testament narratives. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, continuing his task of re-statement 
of Christian doctrine, boldly deals with the Atonement. 

Professor Keyser announces a definition or axiom of 
infinity developed by Bolzano, Dedekind, and Cantor, 
which he declares to be one of the very greatest achieve- 
ments in the history of thought. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


THE Cornhill Magazine for June is a strong number. 
I notice elsewhere Sir Harry Johnston’s article on the 
Anglo-French Convention and Mrs. Pennell’s account of 
housekeeping in London chambers. Sir Richard Farrant 
tells the story of how Lord Rowton came to put up the 
lodging-houses in London. The Rowton House Com- 
pany has five houses, a capital of £300,000, the gross 
income of £1,000 a week ; £700 is paid for beds, and £300 
for food. Food makes no profit, but the beds pay the 
modest dividend with which the directors are satis- 
fied. Sir Herbert Maxwell criticises Sir J. F. 
Maurice’s publication of Sir John Moore’s_ diary. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell says that Moore, while far 
more amiable than Wellington, and __ perhaps 
his superior in the handling of troops, was lacking in 
that granite of character which so eminently distinguished 
thelIron Duke. Moore’s memory, however, is cherished 
with a greater affection than Wellington ever secured. 
The Dean of Westminster describes Westminster Abbey 
as it existed in the seventeenth century, which is the 
substance of a lecture which he delivered at the Royal 
Institution at the end of April. Mr. Cornish gives an 
interesting account of the way in which partridges are 
reared in France. The system is being tried in England 
this summer. It is the one absorbing question in partridge 
manors in England at present how to learn and practise 
successfully the system by which the French teach the 
partridges to lay, sit, and hatch their brood in captivity. 
Mr. Cornish tells how it is done. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American Review for May is an excep- 
tionally good number. I notice elsewhere Mr. Pulitzer’s 
defence of his College of Journalism, Professor Smith on 
the Immortality of the Soul, and other papers on the 
subjects of the day. 

Mr. James Bryce reviews very sympathetically Lord 
Acton’s letters, which leave upon him the impression of 
an amazing exuberance of knowledge, of weight, and of 
an intellect as untiring as it was powerful. The sum of 
Mr. Gladstone’s thinking in the twenty-four hours of each 
day was not as large as Lord Acton’s. Mr. Wayne 
MacVeagh describes the Anglo-French Treaty as a 
happy augury of peace, and holds that it ought not to 

cause surprise if it should lead toa like treaty at an early 
date between England and Russia. 

The Attorney-General of the Philippine Islands describes 
the experiment which has been made by the Americans 
in attempting in a Malay country to engraft on a body 
of laws distinctly Roman the system of judicial admini- 
stration of Common Law origin. The experiment has 
been very successful. 

Mr. Arthur Hutton describes for American readers the 
efforts that are being made to provide for the production 
of cotton within the British Empire. Mr. Hutton says it 
has now been proved that we can produce, within our 
own frontiers, ample amount of cotton of every quality 
for the need of Lancashire. 

In an article on the truth about women in industry, 
Flora McDonald Thompson, an American woman 
journalist, states the case against woman’s’ work 
outside the home with unsparing severity. ‘“ Woman 
in industry,” says Miss Thompson, “‘ is a frightful failure.” 
The woman wage-earner is under one aspect an object 
of charity, under another an economic pervert, under 
another a social menace. The industrial revolution which 
has made woman the wage-earner has undermined her 
health, taken her out of the home, made her unskilled in 
household labour, and has only secured her an average, 
in America, of one dollar a day. 

Miss Gertrude Atherton has a brief paper, in which 
she asks the question, “Why is American Literature 
Bourgeois?” She maintains that American literature 
of to-day is the most timid, the most anzmic, the most 
lacking in individualities, the most bourgeois, that any 
country has ever known. It might be the product of a 
great village censured by the village gossip. Originality 
is proscribed, and secondly, all books are written on the 
assumption that the world is not as it is, but as it ought 
tobe. It must be bleached white. Nothing must be 
written to shock the nerves of the most sensitive, and so 
forth and so forth. 





Cassell’s Magazine. 

Cassell’s Magazine for June is the beginning of a new 
volume ; it deserves special mention on account of Mr. 
Parry’s paper on “ The Tower and its Traditions,” which 
is beautifully illustrated in colour. There are thirteen 
illustrations by the three-colour process ; they are about 
the best coloured illustrations that have yet appeared in 
any sixpenny English magazine. It is the chief attraction 
in the June number. Most of the magazine is devoted to 
fiction ; Rider Haggard and W. Le Queux are among the 
chief contributors. Mr. Harry Furniss writes on the 
House of Lords’ Court of Appeal, and Mr. Blathwayt 
has an illustrated interview with Mr. Tree at His 
Majesty’s. Mr. P. C. Standing gives an_ illustrated 
Character Sketch of Mr. MacLaren, the captain of the 
Yorkshire Cricket Club. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

THE National Review for June opens with a paper 
in which M, Paul Doumer, formerly Governor-General 
of Indo-China, writing on the Anglo-French Agreement, 
deals with the problem of a war between ourselves and 
France in the following words :— 

France has no means. of transporting her troops across the 
Channel, and England could not land an army on the coasts of 
France without its being immediately driven into the sea. Our 
superiority on land is overwhelming and incontestable, while on 
sea the superiority of England is equally great. The French 
armies would remain in France, the English fleet would keep 
the seas ; it would be the old story of the battle between the 
elephant and the whale. The English warships could, of course, 
bombard our shore batteries, which, with their modern equipment, 
would be little the worse. The batteries would reply to the fire 
of the ships, but the latter would probably remain at such a 
distance that few shots would tell. Duzls between ships and 
attacks by torpedo-boats and submarines would also, no doubt, 
form part of the programme. France’s maritime commerce 
would suffer, but English sea-borne trade would not escape with- 
out loss, and there would be third parties ready to profit at the 
expense of both. We could only attack England abroad, and 
the wounds which the English are in a position to inflict on 
France would be no more than skin-deep. 

j THE ECLIPS? OF GERMANY. 

“Olim Berolinensis” contributes an article under this 
title. He says :— 

The eclipse of Germany is due, not to any temporary inter- 
position of other bodies in the political heavens, or to any 
artificial veil drawn across our fizld of vision, but to the fact 
that Germany is actually for a time in apogee. The atti- 
tude of reserve which Germany has temporarily adopted, 
much to the disgust of Pan-Germans and other Chauvinists, 
has been forced upon her by the logic of events. Her plans 
for expansion in China, which. depend for their fulfilment 
on the goodwill of her ‘‘Eastern neighbour,” must await 
the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War. Her interest in 
retaining the goodwill of Abdul Hamid, and in maintaining 
the territorial integrity of the Turkish Empire, make it impos- 
sible that she should do more than give a half-hearted support 
to the Austro-Russian scheme for reform in the Balkans. The 
chances are that, if she presses her Baghdad railway scheme, she 
will find England, Russia, and possibly France arrayed against 
her ; and with American influence dominant in the Isthmus of 
Panama, the hopes of finding a ‘‘place in the sun” in South 
America, which, though officially disavowed, are nevertheless 
entertained by many Germans, become more visionary than 
ever. 

THE FAR-EASTERN WAR. 

M. Valentine Chirol comments on the Japanese army 
as follows :— 

In natural alertness of mind and trained intelligence, qualities 
of which the possession by the rank and file of an army are 
becoming more and more important with the development of 
modern tactics, the Japanese Tommy is believed to be vastly 
superior to the Russian, and except perhaps in the highest 
ranks of the Russian army, the Japanese officer may, I 
think, also claim superiority to the Russian in scientific 
knowledge of his profession. The Japanese have clearly 
achieved similar superiority in matters of organisation and 
equipment as well as in the domain of pure strategy. 
Thoroughness is, indeed, to my mind the chief characteristic 
of the Japanese ; or, as George Eliot defined genius—a very 
inadequate definition—the infinite capicity for taking pains. 
Perfection of technique is the universal teature of Japanese art, 
and they have evidently carried it to the same pitch in the art 
of war as in the arts of peace. 

THE U.S. PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 

Mr. A. M. Low comments on the general apathy dis- 
played in America towards the coming Presidential 
elections. 


or REVIEWS. 


LA REVUE. 

THE two May numbers of Za Revue are both full of 
interest, especially literary interest. Two instalments are 
given of hitherto unpublished letters of Benjamin Con- 
stant, partly bearing on his relation to Mme. de Staél. 
M. Faguet reviews a recent book on “Louis XV. et 
Mme. de Pompadour ”—“ La Pompadour,” whose beauty, 
he tells us, faded so early ; at thirty she was pale, pimple- 
faced, and emaciated ; who was horribly unhappy, and 
yet who made and unmade Ministries, as she did alliances, 
‘She was a kind of Queen of Europe, often defeated, yet 
still queen.” M. Pellissier also reviews, and favourably, 
the last novels of Loti and of an author too little known— 
Emile Pouvillon. 

The editor also publishes a lengthy story trans- 
lated from the Japanese, “The Otokodate of Yeddo,” 
it being one of those tales, he says, which best reflect 
the soul of that old Japan which is passing away, 
and yet has so profound an influence on present-day 
Japan. 

M. Masson-Forestier has a notable article on Alsatians 
as they really are, which, it seems, is not as they are 
described by M. René Bazin in his famous novel “ Les 
Oberlé.” M. Masson - Forestier’s point is that the 
French have largely forgotten Alsace, and ignored 
her wishes and feelings. They should have travelled 
more in Alsace, spent holidays in the Alsatian Vosges, 
kept in touch with them. Alsace desired the exoneration 
of Dreyfus, because he was an Alsatian ; France—it is 
known what she wished. At the Exhibition, in 1900, 
Alsatian products found no buyers; the Alsatian 
restaurant was ruined, while the German one made a 
fortune ; the numerous Alsatians who visited Paris that 
year expected some notice to be taken of them, and none 
was taken. What ought France to do then? Let 
Alsace know that she is always her friend ; give 
prominence to Alsatian affairs, buy Alsatian products, 
travel there in summer, and thus take the surest means 
of permanently ensuring those sympathies which will be 
only too readily given. 

Daria Marie has a very interesting article on the 
increasing frequency with which the boarding-out system 
is applied to the insane, of course only to such as are not 
in any way dangerous. In France, since the 20,000 
insane contemplated by the Legislation of 1838 are now 
80,000, it is urgent that something should be done ; and 
the French case is not exceptional. One of the most 
famous examples of this system is.the Belgian village of 
Gheel, where, even in 1800, the insane numbered several 
hundreds. Scotland has 3,000 insane thus boarded out ; 
Germany, Italy, and Russia try to keep their harmless 
insane in agricultural colonies ; Belgium has had to found 
a second colony at Lierneux, and for the last twelve 
years there have been similar French colonies. At Dun, 
in France, there are about 1,500 insanr, where it is found 
that the system works in every way beneficially, though 
the supervision must of necessity be strict, since those 
with whom the insane are boarded out “are not saints.” 
Many of the insane, who are really insane only to a 
limited extent, have become comparatively useful 
members of society. 

M. Henri Coupin has an entertaining paper on “ War 
among Animals.” There are but few animals which 
systematically fight, the most notorious examples belong- 
ing to the insect world—ants and bees, both highly 
intelligent, be it noted. Night birds of prey have war 
waged against them in concert by all the other birds. 
Serpents are detested by other creatures, especially by 
small birds. 
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THE Reviews REVIEWED. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


THE Rassegna Nazionale (May 16th) publishes ‘an 
unusually outspoken article for a Catholic magazine on 
the Magi, pointing out how nothing is known of them 
save the very meagre Gospel narrative, how in all human 
probability they remained Pagans for the rest of their 


lives, and how, therefore, it is quite absurd to cultivate a 


devotion to them, whether as saints or martyrs, or to 
venerate their supposed bones said to be preserved in a 
sarcophagus in the church of Sant Eustorgio at Milan, 
the authenticity of which could certainly never be estab- 
lished. In conclusion the author, who signs himself 
“ Filalete,” protests energetically against a recent attempt 
that has been made to revive interest in so “ obscure and 
dubious a legend” bequeathed to us by the credulity of 
the Middle Ages, and to treat it as of faith. Another 
noteworthy article signed “A Curate,” points out once 
again the futility of the papal non expfedit in political 
affairs, asserting that it in no way prevents Catholics voting 
when they please, while it does prevent really good 
Catholic candidates from coming forward, and acts as a 
constant source of annoyance to men genuinely anxious 
to be loyal both to Church and State. He points out 
that all the political calculations on which the prohibition 
was founded have proved themselves false, and he there- 
fore implores Pius X. to restore their political freedom to 
the Italian people. 

The most important article in an exceptionally strong 
number of Emporium describes the wit and charac- 
teristics of three artists in white and black—English, 
Belgian, and Scandinavian respectively—ze., Aubrey 
Beardsley, James Ensor and E, Miinch, The article is 
very fully illustrated. Of Beardsley the author, V. Pica, 
writes with considerable understanding and keen admira- 
tion, as an artist who, dying at the age of twenty-seven, 
yet proved himself one of the most vivid personalities in 
black and white of the last twenty years. He classes 
him as a decadent with Rops and Verlaine, Baudelaire 
and Barbey d’Aurevilly, as one who, though hungering 
after the ideal, was yet often the slave of his senses. 

In the pages of the Nuova Parola the distinguished 
poetess Neera disposes somewhat summarily of what is 
known on the Continent as feminism by first denying its 
existence, and then describing it as a movement which 
opposes natural laws, destroys beauty, and is disproved 
by science. G, Senes argues in favour of a universal 
language, and quotes with satisfaction the fact that at 
the British Association meeting last October Italian was 
suggested as the most suitable of living languages. 

Professor Achille Loria, in the Nuova Antologia 
(May st), discusses philosophically the well-worn 
problem as to the reality of man’s moral progress, 
and decides, with some originality, that ‘ goodness 
never is and never will be the result of the strong, but 
of the federation and close organisation of the weak.” 
Hence he .argues that the struggle for life, which makes 
for brutality, is happily counteracted by men’s power of 
association for self-preservation, and that the countries 
in, which, as in England, federative institutions have 
attained their highest development, are those in which 
we tind the noblest examples of mercy and righteousness. 
The political article of the month dilates with enthusiasm 
on that new bond of amity between France and Italy, 
which has received its seal from the visit of Loubet 
to Rome, an article which shows how keen Italian 
feeling is in the matter, and how bitterly the protest- 
ations of Pius X. will be resented, even in Catholic 
circles, 


XUM 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 


THE articles in the current issue of Onze Eeuw extend 
over a wide area, from Scandinavia and Russia to 
Morocco. The contributions on Scandinavian Travel 
and Recollections of Russia are as interesting and as 
thorough as the articles in this review usually are, while 
the Morocco Question is ably dealt with in a long essay 
Professor Dr. van Walsem examines the thorny subject 
of vivisection in an exhaustive article ; he gives facts, 
figures, and experiences ; he reminds us of the opinion, 
held by no inconsiderable proportion of civilised people, 
that animals have no rights, and human beings therefore 
need not consider them, and on the other side he deals 
sharply with those who have eyes and senses so acute 
that they see pain inflicted where no such thing can 
occur! Laymen, he contends, cannot properly judge 
when pain is inflicted. From the time of Marcus 
Aurelius, at least, the human race has derived 
benefit from the study of animal organisms; at the 
present time these experiments can be carried out 
without causing suffering, and the results so ob- 
tained are likely to decrease human suffering to a 
great extent. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter” is favourably criticised in one of the contri- 
butions, 

De Gids contains some more examples of a Dutch 
rendering of Héléne Vacaresco’s Roumanian Folk Songs 
and Ballads, and an article on Lievendaal, among 
others. Lievendaal is a small place between Utrecht 
and Arnhem, and some of its inhabitants—Lieven- 
dalers as they are termed--have played their part in 
the history of the country. Incidentally we learn 
something of the political situation and the condition 
of things in the Netherlands from the year 1400 
onwards. 

Vragen des Tijds is filled by two articles of deep interest, 
both of the social order. ‘ Population and Population 
Theories,” by Mr. Treub, has special interest to British 
readers at the present time, in view of the statements of 
Dr. Taylor and the comments of the Bishop of Ripon and 
other distinguished persons. It is more than half a 
century ago since Sussmilch made a study of the birth 
and death rate statistics in order to prove that the 
Divine command to be fruitful and multiply was one 
which humanity ought to follow, and from which the 
human race would derive the greatest benefit ; since thea 
we have seen humanity avoiding the burdens of parentage 
for various reasons, and a decline in the birth-rate is now 
a startling fact in many countries besides France. Mr. 
Treub examines the various theories, referring to Spencer 
and other writers, British and French. What ts to be 
done to remedy this state of things? The conclusion 
arrived at is given in the words ofa French writer, and is 
to the effect that natality will tend to maintain an equili- 
brium with the supply of food, and the variations of 
demographic evolution will give no cause for alarm, in 
every society in which individuality is allowed to 
develop, and where wealth is not too unevenly dis- 
tributed. In short, the fear of poverty, taken in its 
broad sense, is the main cause ; let parents feel that they 
can aiways obtain work, and consequently food for them- 
selves and their offspring, and things will be different. 
The second article is on lead poisoning among pottery 
workers, and the efforts that are being made to prevent 
or minimise it. 

The most interesting article for British readers in 
Elsevier is that on the Greek statues in the British 
Museum, which is fully illustrated. 
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CAN WE IMPROVE THE BREED OF MEN? 


BACK TO DARWIN! 


UGENICS is the novel, but not very intelligible, 
title of the new science which the eminent 
scientist, Mr. Francis Galton, expounded last 

month to the first meeting of the Sociological Institute. 
Eugenics is the new-fangled name for the science of 
breeding human beings with the same intelligent fore- 
thought that human beings breed pedigree horses, 
cattle and sheep. Mr. Wells, it will be remembered, 
discussed the possibility of this in his ‘“ Antici- 
pations,” and dismissed the notion as impracticable. 
His conclusion was that we should probably make a 
greater mess of the business if we took it in hand on 
the principles of a stud farm, than if we left matters 
to adjust themselves in the hitty-missy kind of fashion 
now prevalent among mankind. Mr. Galton is of a 
different opinion. He stated his views before the 
Sociologists, and in the exceedingly interesting debate 
that followed there appeared to be almost as many 
opinions as there were members present. 

I only refer to the discussion by way of an intro- 
duction to the noticing of four books which all 
touch, more or less, upon the same subject. These 
four books named in the footnote are all medical, 
or quasi-medical works. They are widely diverse 
in their origin. ‘Their authors are Russian, English, 
American, and New Zealander. They deal with 
different subjects in different ways, but there is 
one note common to them all. In each the 
doctor, leaving the mere drugging and carving, 
described as the arts of medicine and surgery, goes to 
the root of the matter and discusses in sober, serious 
earnest what should be done to arrest the degeneracy 
of the human race. Each has his own specific. But 
they are all alike in approaching the problem of the 
social regeneration of mankind from the point of view 
of the physician, who throws physic to the dogs and 
grapples with the subject, more as statesman and 
psychologist than as apothecary or surgeon. 

THE LIMITATIONS OF MEDICINE. 


The Russian doctor, whose “ Confessions of a 
Physician” is a book of enthralling although of some- 
what morbid interest, states this point of view in 
thorough Russian style :— 


Great suffering Mankind hangs upon the Cross. His hands and 
feet are transfixed by cruel nails, and Medicine bathes the 





“ Eugenics.” P.per read before the Sociological Institute, May 16, 1904, 
by Francis Galton. 
By V.  Veresaeff. 


«**The Confessions of a Physician.” 
By W. A. Chapple. (Whitcombe and 


(Grant 
Richards.) 7s. 6d 
(Stockham Publishing 


“The Fertility of the Unfit.” 
Tombs, Melbourne.) 2s. 6d. 

“How to Live For Ever.” By Harry Gaze. 
Company, Chicago.) 

* Uncon ci.us Therapeutics,” By Dr. Schofield. 5s (J. and A, Churchill.) 
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A PROTEST AGAINST THE SURVIVAL OF THE UNFIT.* 


ensanguined wounds with arnica and applies aromatic poultices, 
It is powerless to accomplish more. 

Therefore, he tells us, it became ever clearer and 
more incontestable to him that :— 

Medicine can do no more than point out those conditions 
which alone make possible a healthy existence. Therefore, a 
physician—if he be a physician and not a mummified medica! 
functionary—must first of all strive to remove those conditions 
which at present render his work both senseless and barren, 
he must be a public worker in the broadest sense of the term, 
he must not only prescribe but he must strive and seek to 
discover the means for actually carrying his directions out of 
theory into actuality.—/(P. 194.) 

The need for the intervention of the’ statesman- 
physician is only too obvious :— 

Life is rapidly carrying humanity towards the brink of a dark 
abyss. The numbers of the ‘‘ unbalanced ” physically unfit and 
hereditary drunkards are ever on the increase, the halt, blind, 
deaf, and stammering are ever multiplying. 


EVIDENCE OF DEGENERATION, 


On all hands he sees degeneration. The number of 
conscripts physically unfit for military service rises 
everywhere :— 

The number of those who are eligible for military service is 
falling off everywhere, like a barometrical column before a 
storm. In Austria, for instance, in 1870, the number of those 
who came up to the standard was 26 per cent.; in 1875, 15 
per cent. ; in 1880, 14 per cent. This is degeneration with a 
vengeance, which can almost be grasped by the hands, so to 
speak, 

It is, indeed, somewhat appalling testimony. But it is 
less disheartening than the evidence adduced by the 
New Zealand doctor. We might excuse the degene- 
ration of the Old World on the ground of its age, its 
poverty, and the crushing burdens of militarism. But 
what is saddening indeed is to find the same pheno- 
mena existing in the youngest and most flourishing of 
our colonies, where neither age, nor poverty, nor 
militarism can be pleaded in excuse. Dr. Chapple 
Says :-— 

Notwithstanding the development of civilising, Christianising, 
and educational institutions, crime, insanity, and pauperism are 
increasing with startling rapidity. In New Zealand the ratio of 
defectives, including deaf and dumb lunatics, epileptics, paraly- 
tics, crippled and deformed, debilitated and infirm, has gone up 
from 5°4 per thousand over fifteen years in 1874, to 11°4 in 1896, 
slightly declining to 10'29 in 1901. The ratio of lunatics has 
gone up from I‘9 in 1874, to 3°4 in Igol. 

This alarming increase of lunacy, vice and crime has 
taken place at the same time that the price of food has 
been lower and the price of labour higher than at any 
previous period in the history of the Colony. 


BREEDING FROM BAD STOCK. 
What is the cause of this portentous phenomenon ? 
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Books OF THE MONTH. 


Of the two doctors the New Zealander has the readiest 
answer. He declares :— 

Society is breeding from defective stock. The best fit to pro- 
<luce the best offspring are ceasing to produce their kind, while 
the fertility of the worst remains undisturbed. 

This seems an overstatement. The fertility of the 
worst is so far from remaining undisturbed that they 
die out in a few generations. 

The Russian says much the same thing in other 
words :— 

Medicine benefits the individual at the expense of the type. 
The higher the infantile death-rate which medicine so energeti- 
<ally combats, the surer is the next generation of being purged of all 
weakly and sickly organisms. The syphilitic, tuberculous, rickety, 
mentally infirm and nervous individuals cured through the good 
offices of medicine breed and produce a puny and nervous de- 
generated posterity. All those weaklings—rotten to the core— 
mix and cross with the healthy, and thus conduce to the rapid 
impairing of the race in general. And every new success of 
medicine will accelerate this downward progress of deterioration, 


THE DETERIORATION OF THE BODY. 


“ The spectre of universal degeneration is real and 
glaring.” ‘Natural selection is on the wane.” The 
result is the gradual corruption, decay or atrophy of 
the organs of the human body. Civilisation rots the 
teeth: savages have good teeth. Eighty per cent. of 
highly-cultured communities have teeth more or less 
decayed. The eyes of a savage are keen and far- 
seeing. Among the civilised the number of the 
short-sighted is constantly on the increase. So far 
from evolving new faculties suited to our environment, 
mankind shows a serious tendency to lose those it 
already possesses :— 

Our olfactory organ has become quite rudimentary; the 
sensibility of the cutaneous nerves to variations of temperature, 
and their faculty of regulating the calorification of the body, has 
become appreciably lessened ; the glandular tissue of the female 
breast is becoming atrophied, considerable weakening of sexual 
energy is noticeable, the bones are becoming smaller, the first 
and the floating ribs show a tendency to disappear, the wisdom 
teeth have become rudimentary organs and are entirely lacked 
by 42 per cent. of Europeans—it is prophesied that the double 
molars will follow suit, the intestinal duct is ever growing briefer 
and the army of the bald ever increasing.—(P. 211.) 


WHAT WE ARE COMING TO. 


This is bad enough, but worse is to follow : 

Thanks to gloves our hands will soon become as sensitive to 
cold as are our feet, and the expression to get wet hands will 
acquire the same meaning as getting wet feet at the present day. 
In the same way as ordinary plain food is no more considered a 
suitable diet for us, so in the future will natural air become 
irrational, being too rare and impure for our small and delicate 
Jungs. Man will carry an apparatus filled with concentrated 
pure oxygen about with him, inhaling it through a little tube, 
and if his apparatus suddenly goes. wrong, will perish from 
suffocation in the free air of heaven exactly like a stranded fish. 
The human eye, transformed into a rudimentary and inflamed 
organ, will be in daily need of syringing, rinsing and cleaning. 
Wine, tobacco, tea, etc., losing their stimulating properties, 
humanity will pass on to new and more potent poisons, Fecun- 
dation will be accomplished artificially as being too gross for 
man, the amorous instinct finding satisfaction in voluptuous 
embraces and other irritants. —(P. 212.) 


Even the inauguration of a social millennium @ /a 
Bellamy would only accelerate the decay of our facul- 
ties. In the Socialist’s Utopia physical labour will be 
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superfluous, fat will take the place of muscle, and we 
shall lead an unretrospective vegetative existence, 
being deprived of broad horizons and living as 
strangers to nature :--— 

Thus Life says, ‘Thou strong man with powerful thews, 
sharp eyes, and keen ears, hardy and self-sufficient in thy inde- 
pendence, I have no use for such as thou, thou art doomed to 
extinction.” —(P. 219.) 

This, then, is the doctor’s diagnosis of the present 
condition and future prospects of the human” race. 
We are face to face with the results of the artificially 
procured survival of the unfit, and the doctors of 
Darwinism explain that no other consequences could 
be expected when philanthropy tampers with natural 
selection, that mainspring of human progress. 


THE STERILISATION OF THE UNFIT. 

When doctors are called in they have a perilous 
tendency to prescribe a surgical operation. Dr. 
Chapple of New Zealand is no exception to this rule. 
On the contrary, he is its most conspicuous example. 
In his little book, which Sir Robert Stout, the Chief 
Justice of New Zealand, declares “puts the problem 
of our times very plainly, and which ought certainly 
to be discussed,” Dr. Chapple advocates the use of the 
surgeon’s scalpel by the State on a scale hitherto 
unheard of among men. It need hardly be remarked 
that it is women, not men, who are to be the subjects 
of this state vivisection in the interests of posterity. 
The nature of the operation, which is to sterilise the 
unfit, is described by himself as one of tubo-ligature. 
Any woman who is herself unfit to propagate the 
species, or who is married to a man belonging to the 
category of the unfit, would, under Dr. Chapple’s 
scheme, be subjected to this treatment. 

A DRASTIC REMEDY. 

She would be forcibly arrested by the State, and 
compelled to submit herself to anzesthetic treatment 
—preliminary to a surgical operation, which he 
describes as that of tubo-ligature of the Fallopian tubes, 
from which she would awake from the anesthetic 
permanently disabled from motherhood. 

Dr. Chapple mercifully offers to the wife of one of 
the unfit the alternative of divorce to compulsory 
sterilisation. He maintains that the right of the State 
is absolute to sterilise its undesirables, and his classifi- 
cation of the unfit is as follows : 

WHO ARE THE UNFIT? 

With the exception of the very young and the very 
old, all members of society who have to be sup- 
ported by others constitute the unfit. The specific 
categories of the unfit are~ 


SUFFERERS FROM CONGENITAL ACQUIRED DEFECTS. 


DEFECTS. 
1. Idiocy. 1. Crime. 
2. Imbecility. 2. Insanity. 
3. Criminal Taint. 3. Epilepsy. 
4. Insanity. 4. Inebriety. 
5- Inebriate Taint. 5. Confirmed Pauperism. 
6. Pauperism. 
7. Deaf Mutism. 
8. Epilepsy. 
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The operation would be performed on criminals 
after their third conviction. No woman in the child- 
bearing period of life should be released, we are told, 
from an asylum until the sterilising operation had 
been performed. If she preferred a sentence of life- 
long imprisonment, she might escape from the 
operation at the cost of her liberty. 

The New Zealand doctar has at least the courage 
of his opinions. Mr. Arnold White has written much 
upon the same subject. But he never approached 
Dr. Chapple for the uncompromising lucidity -with 
which he explained how he hoped to attain his 
desired end. 


THE DUTY OF CHILD-BEARING. 


If, however, in the future the human race is to be 
rescued from the abyss towards which—if these authori- 
ties be correct—it is fast tending, something more 
must be done than to sterilise the unfit. That is a 
negative measure which of itself will never regenerate 
the world. To sterilise the unfit would be useless, 
unless something could be done to fertilise the fit. 
In other words, the problem is twofold, and must 
have a twofold solution, Even more important 
than the checking of the multiplication of the unfit 
is the stimulus that must be given to the propagation 
of*the truly fit. 


¥ ARE WE CEASING TO BREED? 

* Unfortunately, no fact is more _ indisputable 
than that the most highly developed humans are 
ceasing to breed. Some are doing so because 
they have developed so much in an_ intellectual 
direction, they have not enough physical vigour 
left to propagate their kind. But the great and 
continuing fall of the birth-rate which confronts us in 
all civilised countries is due not to lack of physical 
vigour, but to the deliberate adoption by married 
people of means of one kind and another which enable 
them to limit the number of their progeny to what 
they regard as manageable dimensions. Down to the 
year 1877 the law of the increase of population was 
believed to be immutable. Cheap food and good 
wages meant more marriages, and each marriage 
represented so many births. Hence population in- 
creased with prosperity and diminished in years of 
privation. 


THE RESULT OF A PROSECUTION. 


Since 1877, the date of the prosecution of Mr. 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant, this law no longer 
operates. The most important department of human 
conduct, that which governs the destiny of the future 
generations of mankind, has been since that time, in 
an ever-increasing. extent, withdrawn from the domain 
of mere animal impulse and placed under the control 
of reason, looking before and after. The substitution 
of reason for instinct as the guide of life in the 
propagation of life has gone on steadily since 1877 
unblessed and unguided by the spiritual teachers of 
mankind, 
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THE LIMITATION OF FAMILIES. 

The result has been the limitation of the family 
within such bounds as in the opinion of the parents 
are compatible with giving their children a chance to 
do well. It is more and more becoming accepted as 
an axiom in civilised society that no wife ought to be 
compelled by law, custom, or religion to become a 
mother without her own consent, and that no parents are 
justified in bringing into the world children whom they 
are unable to feed, clothe, house and educate. We see 
the result of the operation of this axiom in the steady 
and progressive decrease of the birth-rate, which would 
be far more marked were it not that the limitation of 
families is chiefly confined to those who are the best 
fitted for parentage. If we could eliminate the vast 
mass of the poor who do not practise any restraint, and 
could confine our attention solely to those who earn 
#2 a week and upward, we should be confronted with. 
a much more startling percentage of decrease. As it 
is, the figures are very significant :— 

BIRTH-RATE PER 1,000. 


1875. 1899. Fadl. 
Germany chic ccrhOe, 2ssF5Q no. Aak 
England and Wales ...35. ...29.3 ... 5.7 : 
7 Se SO 
France ... eee 56QOs cs@ROr aided 
1889. 1899. 
United States ... 15090. 00030 co 6.0 In 10 years. 
1900. 
New Zealand ... .40.8 ...25.6 ...14.4 In 20 years. 
1860. 1902 
Queensland AFB ccBge? . 20.0. Iniaa years. 
1888. 1903. 
Adelaide ‘ +0029s92...22.20 ..'5.44 ‘In § years. 
THE FALL IN THE BIRTH-RATE, 


According to the Report of the Registrar-General, 
published last month, the birth-rate last year in 
London was 28.4, the lowest yet reached. The 
Bishop of Ripon declares that the practice of preven- 
tion robs the country of 500 births per day. 

In Australia, as a whole, there were 47,000 less 
births in 1899 than there would have been if the 
birth-rate of 1889 had been kept up. The fall in the 
birth-rate has recently been made the subject of an 
inquiry by a Commission in New South Wales, whose 
Report, published this spring, ought: to be carefully 
studied by all who are seriously interested in the 
future of the race, 

MORE FOOD—FEWER CHILDREN, 

Dr. Chapple, in his thoughtful and suggestive little 
book, points out that the tremendous fall in the birth- 
rate of New Zealand has coincided with 4 not less 
marked rise in the standard of comfort and in the 
means of livelihood. The better able the colonists 
were to provide for their children, the fewer children 
they brought into the world. The reason for this is. 
that every colonist has always before his eyes a 
certain ideal of comfort, education, and of leisure 
which he is ambitious to realise in his own case. 
Dr. Chapple sums it up thus :— 


The great mass of the people in our Colony are conscious of 
the fact that their social relations and standard of comfort, or 
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shall we say standard of ease, are capable of improvement, and 
the desire to bring about that improvement is the dominant 
ambition of their lives. Anything that stands in the way of 
this ambition must be overcome. A large family is a serious 
check to this ambition, so a large family must be avoided.— 


(P. 41.) 


THE LOGIC OF THE NEW ZEALANDER, 


New Zealanders, he says, have discovered that con- 
formity to physiological laws makes it possible for 
man to take to himself a wife without taking to him- 
self a family. The fewer children they have, the 
better they can clothe and educate them. ‘They 
prefer to do well for two or three rather than to drag up 
twice or three times as many in rags and ignorance. 
Large families are believed to be the source of 
poverty, and are avoided accordingly. But the desire 
of the sexes to live together on conjugal terms is 
unabated. Therefore the marriage rate keeps up 
while the birth-rate goes down. 


“THE STRIKE OF A SEX.” 


Second only in importance to the operation of these 
economic arguments is the effect of the gradual 
advance of woman to her rightful position in the 
family, and the recognition of her right to have a 
decisive voice in the question of maternity. Of all 
woman’s rights, surely the first and most obvious is the 
right to say how many times she shall be subjected to 
the glorious but perilous ordeal of childbirth. ‘“‘ Women 
with us,” says Dr. Chapple, “ are more eager to limit 
families than are their husbands. They feel the 
burden of a large family more.” ‘They have come to 
dread maternity, and regard it more as a cross than a 
crown. This is part of a general impatience with pain 
common to the age. But it is not for mere ‘men to 
sit in judgment on women in this matter. If fathers 
and mothers had to bear the pangs of childbirth, turn 
and turn about, men might have a right to be heard. 
As it is they are out of court. 

But the New Zealand and Australian fathers appear to 
be deterred by the knowledge of their wives’ sufferings. 
Hence their assent and consent and co-operation in 
such measures of restraint or of intermittent continence 
as suffice to separate the legitimate gratification of 
affectionate impulse from the supremely responsible 
act of generation. 


THE ETHICS OF PREVENTION, 


The veto placed upon such a separation of functions 
by the Roman Catholic Church—a veto more or less 
entiorsed by other Christian churches—does not deter 
Dr. Chapple from discussing the ethics of prevention 
by restraint upon its results upon the individual and 
upon society at large. He perceives, and lays proper 
stress upon the truth, that the practice of limiting 
families can only be defended from an ethical point 
of view if it is strictly conditioned by a recognition 
of the imperative obligation of all those who can 
afford to provide the necessary conditions for health- 
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ful support and development of a large family to 
breed up to the maximum of their capacity. Other- 
wise the whole of the future is handed over to the 
classes who exercise no restraint, who are animated 
solely by the gratification of physical instinct, and 
who litter the world with children whom they can 
neither feed, clothe, nor educate properly. In other 
words, the right to restrict families within the limits of 
health conditions can only be recognised with safety 
when it is indissolubly linked together with the 
recognition of the duty of the healthy well-to-do pair 
to produce as many citizens for the future state as. 
their health and wealth render possible. 


THE DANGER. 


Dr. Chapple truly says of the vice which Aristotle 
called oliganthropy :— 

Prevention by those able to bear and educate healthy 
offspring without hardship is a pernicious vice, degrading to the 
individual and a cfime against society and the State.—(P. 56.) 

But he declares that the growth of this vice among 
normal and healthy. people is a painful and startling 
fact. 

This being the case, it is natural that he should 
contemplate with some misgivings the reflex action of 
his great scheme of State sterilisation upon those who, 
not being unfit, require to be stimulated to produce to 
the uttermost children of good stock. He says: — 

One danger looms ahead, however, if the operative means of 
producing artificial sterility are popularised. Every surgeon of 
experience knows how readily large numbers of married women 
encourage surgical treatment if they become aware that such 
treatment is followed by sterility.—(P. 122.) 


CAN IT BE GUARDED AGAINST ? 


If this be the case when the operation is painful, 
difficult, and destructive of sex, what will not happen 
if Dr. Chapple impresses the female mind with the 
conviction that the operation of tubo-ligature is easy, 
safe, painless, and absolutely effective? He proposes 
to meet the danger by making the sterilisation of the 
fit a crime, punishable like abortion. But in New 
Zealand, although abortion is punished in the Courts as 
a crime, it is hardly regarded in that light by colonial 
opinion. Dr. Chapple may propose that “any surgeon 
who performs tubo-ligature should be liable to prose- 
cution unless he can justify his action according to the 
law relating to the artificial sterility of the unfit,” but 
detection would be difficult, and it is exceedingly 
doubtful if any jury would convict a doctor 
for performing a painless and dangerless operation on 
an adult woman at her own passionate entreaty merely 
because it rendered her incapable of maternity. If I 
havea right to pay a doctor to take out my right eye 
or cut off my right leg without the interference of the 
State, it would be establishing a new principle to say 
that any other surgical operation which destroyed no 
life but only the potentiality of possible increase 
should be punishable as a crime. This could only be 
done by adopting a principle which would logically 
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involve the criminal punishment of all voluntary 
celibates. 

The danger foreseen by Malthus of the over-multi- 
plication of the human race would seem to be a long 
way off. If the State sterilises all the unfit, and the fit 
go.on at an accelerated rate sterilising themselves, our 
descendants are not likely to want for elbow room in 
this planet. 

“HOW TO LIVE FOR EVER!” 


That, of course, assumes that the death-rate remains 
normal while the birth-rate shrinks. This assumption 
is directly challenged by an American writer, Harry 
Gaze, who has followed up his first book on “ The 
Science of Physical Immortality” by another volume 
entitled “The Science and Practice of How to Live 
for Ever.” . His teachings fit in with the principles of 
moral restraint. He maintains that by the right use of 
sex—the fountain of life—the individual can perpetuate 
his existence and renew his youth. “Man has now 
evolved the capacity to perpetuate his own individual 
life as well as that of the race.” Within the 

- laboratory of man’s own being are latent the forces 
for the eternal renewal of life. The secret which Mr. 
Gaze claims to have discovered is the effect which, he 
maintains, can be secured by discriminating between 
the generative and regenerative function of married 
life. 

It is the re-discovery of the Elixir of Life. Eternal 
life, health and power are the fruits of the perfect 
expression of sex ! 

There is something in Mr. Gaze’s theory, but we 
should have more faith in it if we had some evidence 
as to the actual results of this fountain of youth in 
the shape of rejuvenated greybeards and baldheads. 
Even Mr. Gaze admits that, by itself, no regenerative 
union will give eternal life. It needs to be supple- 
mented by sun-baths, a diet of nuts and fruit, the 
plentiful drinking of distilled water, regular exercise, 
and the practice of concentration. Mr. Gaze’s pre- 
scription, although it may not protract our earthiy life 
until the crack of doom, may conduce to the health 
and happiness of the human race. It certainly 
demands a high degree of self-control thus to raise 
the conjugal relation to the highest plane of spiritual 
emotion. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND. 

To the influence of the mind over the body, 
especially in the realm of medicine, more orthodox 
practitioners than Mr. Gaze bear emphatic testimony. 
Dr. Veresaeff says :— 


“* Disease is not only cured by medicines and special treatment, 
but by the patient’s spirits as well; a cheerful and hopeful 
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mood is an immensely powerful factor in the struggle against 
sickness, and its importance cannot be over-estimated. The 
doctor may be gifted with a magnificent talent of discrimination, 
be capable of discerning the finest details of the action of his 
prescriptions—and all this wiil avail him nothing if he lacks 
the qualities necessary for the conquest and subjugation of the 
patient’s soul,”—(P. 185.) 

It is to this same truth that Dr. Schofield bears 
witness in his book on “ Unconscious Therapeutics, or 
the Personality of the Physician.” I recently reviewed 
one of Dr. Schofield’s on “The Unconscious Mind.” 
In this latest work he traverses the ground covered by 
his book on “ The Mental Factor in Medicine.” This 
new volume is written chiefly for doctors. It is full 
of extracts from recognised masters in the healing art, 
and is compact of good sense and the lessons of wide 
experience. In every page it enforces the importance 
of bringing the mind, especially the unconscious mind, 
to bear upon the healing of the maladies of the body, 
and it would be well if it were studied by every 
medical man in the whole wide world. . Dr. Schofield’s 
book will be welcome to newspaper men, for it brings 
out very clearly what seems to be an indisputable fact, 
that the benefit received by sick folks from the use of 
patent medicines is almost entirely due to suggestion 
conveyed by the medium of advertisements. Great, 
indeed, and manifold are the powers of suggestion. 
It is to be hoped that Dr. Schofield’s plea for the study 
of psycho-therapeutics by the faculty will be seriously 
taken to heart by the heads of the profession every- 
where. 


The subject raised by Mr. Francis Galton and the 
sociologists ‘who followed him in the discussion on 
“ Eugenics” has got to be faced. It is the root pro- 
blem of human society. The Bishop of Ripon has 
expressed his views on the one phase of the subject 
in terms which led Mr. H. G. Wells to put the other 
side of the case in one of the most widely circulated of 
our daily papers. To some who are by no means 
purists the prospect of a reduction of the numbers of 
the human race by the refusal of parentage is appalling. 
Others, while profoundly deploring the shirking of 
parental responsibilities, surmise that it may be over- 
ruled for good. They see signs to suggest that the 
spread of knowledge will effect the most drastic 
purge of the human race. Even among the most 
ignorant the information will soon percolate how 
passion may be gratified without consequent offspring. 
And the result may be taken to be that only those 
women and men will have offspring who accept 
parentage as a dutiful service to God and to 
humanity. The survival of the fittest will then have 
arrived with a rush! 
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Some Leading Books of the Month. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

PERHAPS no more interesting piece of biography was 
published during May than the late Mr. Gleig’s 
** Personal Reminiscences of the First Duke of Welling- 
ton” (419 pp., two portraits. Blackwood, 15s. net), 
A note by the author’s daughter says that this volume is 
the work of a man in his ninetieth year, a fact which, 
from its vigorous, clear style no one would have divined. 
As Mr. Gleig begins by saying it is not his purpose to 
speak of the Duke at length either as soldier or states- 
man, it is not surprising to find considerably more than half 
his pages devoted to the various residences of Wellington, 
the guests he entertained there, and his personal 
characteristics ; it is probably the chapter dealing with 
these that most readers will find especially interest- 
ing. Much of the book also deals with the Duke’s 
contemporaries, Peel, Talleyrand, and Mrs. Arbuth- 
not, among others. Mr. Gleig’s acquaintance— 
which soon deepened into intimacy—with Wellington 
lasted some twenty-five years, the last four of which 
were clouded by many signs of coolness and disapproval 
earned because Mr. Gleig had on two occasions opposed 
Wellington on military matters—the restoration of the 
chaplain department to the army, and the opening of 
schools for non-commissioned officers and mea, both of 
which were proposals which made the Duke furious. 
For all this, and in spite of more than one blemish, Mr. 
Gleig can still hold him “the grandest, because the 
truest, man modern times have produced,” and “the 
wisest and most loyal subject that ever served and 
supported the English throne.” There is much excellent 
characterisation and many most quotable passages in 
this book, from the perusal of which no one need be 
deterred from a fear of dull pages or of a mass of 
military and technical details which he does not under- 
stand. 

Another biographical work is Mr. William Duncan’s 
simply told tale of the “ Life of Joseph Cowen ” (Walter 
Scott Company. 245 pp., with index and portrait, 
3s. 6d.). Mr. Cowen, M.P. for Newcastle from 1874-1886, 
and editor of the Mewcastle Daily Chronicle, is only 
recently dead, and the important movements in which he 
took part have scarcely passed into history. There is 
nothing in this volume to excite adverse criticism, and 
much to excite interest. 


Madame Juliette Adam has recently published a kind 
of literary autobiography, interspersed, naturally, with much 
gossip concerning the personalities she has met, literary 
and political (“Mes Premiéres Amies, Littéraires et 
Politiques.” 463 pp. Paris: Lemaire). They are 
memoirs written with much grace and charm of style. 











A biography of Velasquez is the last published of 
Messrs. Methuen’s charming “ Little Books of Art,” 
written by Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. Gilbert (199 
‘pp. Index, thirty illustrations, bibliography, 2s. 6d. net). 
It is, like its predecessors, admirably illustrated, and the 
text is nowise unworthy of the illustrations. 





MODERN HISTORY. 

OF books on modern history there is nothing of first- 
rate importance. The story of “The Punjab in Peace 
and War” is by-Mr. S. S. Thorburn (Blackwood. 355 pp., 
with maps and index, 12s. 6d.), The history of the 
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Punjab extends almost exactly over roo years, having 
begun for us in 1805, when we entered the country to chase 
the Mahrattas, Mr. Thorburn has not much to say about 
present-day India; but his view is summed up in his 
concluding sentence :— 

There can be no remedy until some force comes into bemg 
outside what, in Lord Lytton’s time, was irreverently called 
**The Simla Mutual Adulation Society,” and does the work 
which public opinion and the press, working together, perform 
in England, 


Messrs. Constable have just published the second 
volume of Colonel Hanna’s “ Second Afghan War, 1878- 
1880” (352 pp., maps and index, I5s. net), the first 
volume of which was so well received. It is a work some- 
what for specialists and those particularly interested in 
our Indian frontier policy, by a specialist. 








A new edition is just published of Sir Henry Cotton’s 
“New India, or India in Transition” (Kegan Paul, 
Trench. 252 pp., 3s. 6d. net). This book, however, is 
scarcely a history so much as a study of the transition 
state of India, and an outline of the author’s proposals as 
to Indian administvation. 

Dr. Scherer’s book on “Japan To-day” (Illustra- 
tions. 323 pp. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 6s. 
net) is remarkable as being written by someone who 
has spent so many years in Japan that he comes 
to the conclusion he does not know the Japanese 
very well, “No American can ever thoroughly 
understand a Japanese.” ... “Japan is a puzzle, and 
the Japanese are puzzledom personified.” When a writer 
on Japan has lived there long enough to learn this we 
are ready to listen to him, even though his work be 
written somewhat too much from the standpoint of a 
missionary, and lacks distinction in its style. 








It is the chapters dealing with Servia and Macedonia 
rather than those recounting the horrors of June last 
which are chiefly valuable in Mr. Herbert Vivian’s book 
on “ The Servian Tragedy” (296 pp. Many illustrations. 
Richards. tos. 6d. net). It is a pleasant picture that is 
given alike of Alexander and of Draga. Mr. Vivian thinks 
never was a plot to kill a king and queen known beforehand 
toso many people—from 50 to 150, it is estimated, and 
evidently he thinks the latter number the more correct. 
Warnings, he says, poured in upon the palace from every 
quarter, and then he proceeds to say that “ Mijatovich, 
the Servian Minister in London, a visionary who dabbles 
in magic, wrote to inform the King that a tragedy had 
been foretold by a fortune-teller,” hardly an accurate 
description of the psychic, Mrs. Burchell, to whose pre- 
diction in the offices of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS he 
refers. 





TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

THE most important. book of travel published last 
month was that by Major A. St. H. Gibbons on “ Africa 
from South to North through Marotseland” (2 vols., 
276 and 270 pp. Maps, illustrations, and index. Lane. 
32s. net). “ Marotseland” is better known as “ Barotse- 
land,” and its king, Lewanika, was in London in Corona- 
tion year. The volumes are dedicated to the memory 
of Cecil Rhodes, because “had not the genius and 
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foresight of Mr. Rhodes created the situation which 
saved to the British Empire the vast territories lying to 
the north of Mafeking, these pages would never have been 
written.” Major St. Gibbons’ expedition lasted from 1898 
to 1900, and, though he pretends to no literary skill, his 
narrative is interesting and agreeable reading. The maps 
are excellent, though the illustrations are rather disappoint- 
ing. In the lengthy appendices are some of the most 
important pages of these volumes, in which the author 
states the results of his observations on “ Natural 
Africa,” and his views on such vexed questions as Mis- 
sionary Enterprise, his main point being that there is 
room for all sects in Africa, if only they would not 
quarrel, and the Congo State (Appendix IV., Vol. 2), 
about which his impression is that there is much to be 
said on both sides (p. 263). Those interested in this 
question might profitably study this appendix. 





Mr. Mortimer Menpes and his daughter Dorothy last 
month added one more book to the Menpes Library and 
Picture Gallery in one, with which they are enriching the 
drawing-rooms of the world. These benefactors have 
given us beautiful books on Japan, on the Durbar, on the 
World’s Children, on War Impressions, to say nothing of 
a series of World Pictures. The subject of their latest 
beautiful book is Venice. It is published at 20s. by A. 
and C, Black, and contains one hundred pictures and 
three hundred pages of letterpress. Both artist and 
author are enthusiasts on the subject of the Queen of the 
Adriatic, and they have got their resources in pigment 
and printers’ ink to set forth her charms. The book is 
charmingly written, and Mr. Menpes’ pictures are 
wonderfully reproduced, and it is likely to be at least as 
popular as any of its predecessors. A more handsome 
present or a more attractive ornament to boudoir or 
drawing-room would be difficult to find, 





Messrs. Longmans have published a new edition of 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s “Winter Pilgrimage in Palestine, 
Italy and Cyprus” (376 pp. Illustrations. 6s. net). So 
recently undertaken as 1900, these travel-records would 
be an excellent introduction to those countries for anyone 
contemplating visiting them. 





“Thirty Years in Madagascar” is a record, well illus- 
trated and pleasantly written, of missionary work in that 
island, by the Rev. T. T. Matthews (Religious Tract 
Society. 384 pp. Index. 6s.). 





Messrs. Methuen have added to their “ Little Guides” 
an account of the Isle of Wight, by George Clinch, daintily 
illustrated by F. D. Bedford. (Index.and map. 180 pp. 
3s.). It is everything that anyone visiting the island 
could possibly want, and information is provided for those 
of the most varied tastes and interests. 

Messrs. Dent have republished Mr. Ordish’s really 
excellent account of London in Shakespeare’s time, 
which lovers of the historical cannot do better than read. 
(‘ Shakespeare’s London.” By T. F. Ordish. 322 -pp. 
Portrait and Index. 3s. 6d.) 


TWO VOLUMES OF ESSAYS, 

Two very delightful volumes of essays have appeared 
last month—Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s “ Avril; being Essays 
on the Poetry of the French Renaissance ” (238 pp., with 
notes. Duckworth. 5s. net), and the translation, by 
Mr. de Mattos, of Maeterlinck’s volume of essays, “ The 
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Double Garden” (292 pp. Allen. 5s. net). Part of the 
former and, we think, all of the latter have already 
appeared in various periodicals, English and American. 
The quaint old French poets whom Mr. Belloc studies 
are Charles of Orleans, Villon, Marot, Ronsard, Du 
Bellay, and Malherbe. The essays, partly critical, partly 
biographical, are in style rather French than English, 
and after every essay come charming selections from the 
works of the poet whose career has just been sketched. 





Of Maeterlinck’s essays, the first, “On the Death of 
a Little Dog,” is first not merely in order of arrange- 
ment. Perhaps in all literature there is not a more 
perfect description of a man’s relations to a dog, and of 
the dog itself. In their way equally charming, but in a 
field in which others have excelled also, are the essays 
on “Field Flowers,” “Chrysanthemums,” and “ Old- 
fashioned Flowers,” most particularly the last-mentioned. 





VARIOUS REPRINTS. 

AMONG the reprints last month are two of Chaucer— 
one in the World’s Classics (Richards. 1s. cloth, 2s. 
leather), containing the “ House of Fame,” “ The Legend 
of Good Women,” etc., and one in the King’s Classics, 
charming little volumes bound in grey and white (De la 
More Press, including the “ Man of Law’s Tale,” and 
others, done into modern English by Professor Skeat. 
Is, net.). Other new volumes of the World’s Classics are 
Hazlitt’s “Spirit of the Age,” biographical essays on 
contemporaries ; the fourth volume of Gibbon, and the 
first of the ‘ Wealth of Nations.” Messrs. Macmillan 
have issued the sixteenth volume of their edition of 
Thackeray (“ The English Humorists.” 3s, 6d.), and a 
neat little edition of ‘“ Campbell’s Poems” (Golden 
Treasury Series. 2s. 6d. net). Messrs. Constable issue 
the fifth volume of the “ Paston Letters,” edited by James 
Gairdner (326 pp. 12s. 6d. net). Messrs, Allenson 
issue a third edition of Mrs. Tileston’s carefully-compiled’ 
“Great Souls at Prayer” (2s, 6d. net). 





FICTION. 

FROM the waste of fiction only one book stands out 
really conspicuously, “‘ Dorothea,” by Maarten Maartens 
(Constable. 6s.), of which we hope to give a longer 
notice later on. 





There is, however, one volume of short stories, “ The 
Faith of Men,” by Jack London (Heinemann. 6s.), of which 
one at least could hardly be forgotten—“ Batard,” which 
might be called the Dog and the Man. The author has 
not quitted the Klondike region. Singling out one strik- 
ing story, however, does not for a moment imply that all 
are not worth reading, especially “A Relic of the 
Pliocene” and “ The Faith of Men.” 





Of the novels, some six or eight rise above the class 
of those too poor either to praise or condemn. “ Love’s 
Proxy,” by Richard Bagot (Arnold. 6s.), is certainly quite 
good enough to praise, being a well-told story of a girl 
who marries to set at rest her mother’s mind as to her 
future. Love’s proxy, the sense of duty which thus 
nearly wrecked a fine character, finally becomes love 
itself. There is sympathy in this book, besides fine 
character drawing. In “‘ Nature’s Comedian” (Longmans. 
6s.), Mr. W. E. Norris has drawn a picture of a character 
who, call him temporising, faithless, unstable, what you 
will, yet has in him some of the stuff of which heroes are 
made. And yet, again, he is absolutely natural. This, 
too, is a well-told story. 
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Some LEADING Books OF THE MOonNril. 


From the extremely modern characters of Mr. Bagot 
and Mr. Norris we go back to the Elizabethan age in 
“‘Sir Mortimer,” by Mary Johnston (Constable. 6s. 
Illustrated), a story, prettily and vividly told, of love 
and fights against the Spaniards. The heroine is maid 
of honour to the Countess of Pembroke, Sidney’s sister, 
and several famous characters, including the Queen, are 
introduced. Another good historical novel, which deals 
with the Venetian struggle under Manin against the 
Austrians, is “ Adria,” by A. N. Hood (Murray. Ios. 6d. 
net. Illustrated). “ Nyria,” by Mrs. Campbell Praed 
(Unwin. 6s.), supposed to be told psychically, deals 
with ancient Rome, under the Emperor Titus, to whose 
daughter Nyria is household slave. The leading charac- 
ters of the day are prominently brought forward. 


MISCELLANEOUS VOLUMES. 

A BOOK which, in a measure, teaches us to see our- 
selves as others see us is “Society in the New Reign,” 
by a Foreign Resident in London (273 pp. Index. Unwin, 
16s.). Not a serious study of cause and effect, like 
M. Boutmy’s volume, these vivacious pages (in which, as 
in M. Boutmy’s, is no trace of ill-feeling or prejudice) are 
rather impressionistic’ sketches of contemporary English 
social life, from the pen of an acute outside observer. 
The literary style is very easy and pleasant to read. 
The book is really a new and much enlarged edition, 
brought up to date, of the author’s work on “ Society in 
London” (1886). Since that date—not twenty years ago 
—Society has changed in such a way as “to eclipse the 
views of men and manners given a generation since * :— 

If one were to summarise in a sentence the social contrast 
between the Edwardian era, so far as it has yet gone, and the 
Victorian dispensation (in 1886), one might say that the 
twentieth century begins with an advance into the land of 
Lilliput.” Provincialism in Society, reaction in Church and 
State are, so far, stamped on every page of its chronicle. 

Somehow, however, we shall “muddle through”; but 
on the whole, this vivacious picture of English Society 
during the “ muddling through” stage is hardly such as 
to make one outside its charmed circle greatly long to 
be within. The influence diplomatically of the King the 
writer considers all for the good. Incidentally, there are 
many clever thumbnail sketches of well-known person- 
alities, notably of Lord Esher, Mr. Carnegie, and Mr. 
J. S. Sandars, Mr. Balfour’s secretary—‘ the real Prime 
Minister.” An excellent plan is to consult the index, 
find out which personalities are alluded to, and look up 
what is said about any in whom the reader is specially 
interested. Considering what snobs the writer evidently 
thinks us, he is very lenient to our foibles. 


“The Widow’s Mite,” by Dr. Funk. (Funk and 
Wagnalls, New York. 8s.) Dr. Funk has been startled 
by a communication from the other side, which revealed 
to him the fact that he had never returned a coin called 
“the widow’s mite,” which he had borrowed for illus- 
trating his dictionary. He collected the evidence with 
care, submitted the case to the most distinguished 
authorities, and publishes in this volume their replies. 
Dr. Funk has added to this primary purpose of his book 
a general survey of psychic phenomena, including spirit 
photographs without the camera. It is a very sensible, 
cautious, level-headed piece of work all through. 


“The Veil of the Temple,” by Mr. W. H. Mallock. 
4J. Murray. 6s.) This is a brilliantly clever book. In 
appearance a novel, it is in reality one long discussion 
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between various mimes or puppets, to whom Mr. Mallock 
gives human names, as to whether science has not 
entirely demolished not only all existing religions, but the 
foundations upon which any religion or system of morals 
can be built up. That there is no God, that man has no 
soul, that there is no such thing as free will, that there is 
no moral responsibility, no right, no wrong, no human 
personality—all this and much more inspiriting teaching 
of the same order is served up with sauce piguante of 
flippant badinage, homely metaphors and society gossip. 
It is as if we were summoned to behold the end of all 
things, not by the solemn strains of the Dies /re, but to 
the merry music of the music-hall, played on a mandolin. 
In the last chapter Mr. Mallock, after demolishing 
religion and ethics, is graciously pleased to explain how 
he thinks he can set them up again. But the reader who 
has been luxuriating in the demonstration that moral 
responsibility is an exploded superstition will not welcome 
his attempt to re-establish ethics, while as for the others, 
who have been revolted by his caperings over the grave 
of God, it is doubtful whether they will tolerate the 
demolisher turned reconstructor. 

Two volumes this month bear specially on the fiscal 
question—both"being free trade in every line. In “ The 
Return to Protection” (Macmillan. 280 pp. Index. 5s. 
net), Mr, William Smart, Professor of Political Economy 
at Glasgow University, one of the fourteen teachers of 
political economy who signed the Free Trade Manifesto 
last year, publishes the lectures delivered by him to 
Glasgow and Edinburgh audiences early this year. It is 
perhaps the clearest statement of the free-trade case yet 
issued ; and the author reminds us that at him, at least, 
cannot be hurled the reproach of “no practical acquaint- 
ance with business.” Lord Avebury’s book on “ Free 
Trade” (Macmillan. 164 pp. 5s. net) is also a clear state- 
ment of the free-trade case, although we think Dr. Smart’s 
book will be the more generally useful. Lord Avebury’s, 
however, contains a valuable chapter on the _least- 
discussed side of the question—India. 





A MILLION AND A HALF FOR THE FIRST EDITION. 

THE book of the year, if the importance of books is 
measured by the number printed and sold, is the new 
Methodist Hymn Book.* Talk about novels! Some 
may reach a hundred thousand circulation. One or two 
may, in the United States, climb up to half a million. But 
of the Methodist Hymn Book no fewer than a million 
and a half have been printed, and that is only a first 


edition. And, unlike other books, this book will not be 
bought, read through, and put away on a shelf to gather 


dust in silent dignity. Week after week, in some house- 
holds day after day, it will be used by old and young until 
the binding gives way and the leaves fall out. 

What the book of Common Prayer is to the Church of 
England the Hymn Book is to the Methodist Church. 
Hence the importance and the delicacy, and even the 
danger, of the task undertaken by the compilers of this 
new and revised edition of the famous collection which 
for more than a century has inspired the faith, sustained 
the courage, and cheered the lives of millions of our 
fellow men. 

Four or five years have been occupied in the prepara- 
tion of the new volume, the appearance of which is an 
event of the greatest possible interest in the Methodist 





* “The Methodist Hymn Book.” Published by C. H. Kelly, 2, Castie 
Street, City Road, London. Prices from rs. to 60s. 

“* The Methodist Hymn Book.” Withtunes. Staff notation. 
Cloth. pp. 934. Price 2s. 


Demy 8vo. 
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Church ‘all over the world. Wesley’s original Hymn logical. Six indexes are supplied, viz., (1), a general Allen, G. 
Book, for which he wrote his celebrated Preface in alta inde giving the first line of wed Sranruigde ; 0), s _— 
was compiled for the use of the “ Methodist Societies ;” the first line of all the hymns alphabetically arranged ; Brebury, 
the new Hymn Book, after the lapse of 125 years, pro- (3), a very full subject index ; (4), index of texts ; (5), a een, Fro 
vides for all the needs of a fully-equipped church. The very useful biographical index of authors ; and (6), the ai 
new collection includes 981 hymns ; about 300 of the old _ first lines of all verses alphabetically arranged. Ballard, A 
hymns have disappeared, but there are still 430 of Charles Seven printing houses have been employed in the pro- _— 
Wesley’s hymns, besides those of John Wesley. duction of the various editions, the printing of which has Belloc, # 
It is thirty years since the last change was made inthe _ kept forty machines running for some months past. Five nent 
Wesleyan Hymn Book, and then it was only the addition hundred tons of paper were used in printing 1,500,000 Boutby, 
of a “Supplement ” ; and until the present book appeared, copies. There are more than 260 bindings, More than a poutmy, 
sentiment rather than common sense had been allowed quarter of a million copies were ordered in advance, and 28 
to stand in the way of the publication of an entirely new were despatched on June Ist from the Conference ’Pub- Brightwe 
hymn book, re-arranged, re-edited, properly classified, lishing Office, close by Wesley’s Chapel, in the City oats 
and somewhat severely pruned. Of the three hundred Road. Nothing like this has occurred since the publica- aes 
hymns which have disappeared, probably not one will be _ tion of the Revised New Testament by the Universities. Burrow, 
seriously missed ; and the omission of these and the About fifty pair-horse railway vans were requisitioned to Eactle, 2 
abridgment of others of unwieldy length have made room _ take away the first delivery of the parcels. Chamber 
for some which ought long ago to have found a place in The new Tune Book is an octavo volume of nearly 1,000 ewe 
Methodist hymnology. pages, in which the music has been admirably printed in ge 
The most obvious change effected in the new volumeis a large and legible style. The Revision Committee Cotton, | 
the breaking up of the hymns attributed to the Wesleys appointed by the Wesleyan Corterence were primarily .. 
themselves, which have always appeared in the first part _ responsible for the selection of tunes ; but Sir Frederick ~ 
of the book, and their distribution over the whole colle¢- Bridge, organist of Westminster Abbey, acted as the Creight« 
tion, in order to effect one complete and orderly arrange- musical editor, and was entirely responsible for harmonies Eeaie, 
ment throughout. The chief divisions of the hymns and all questions of musical arrangement. Many favourite Crump, 
are :—(I.) The Glory of God; (II.) The Gospel Call; tunes which were sorely missed from the old Tune c B. .. 
(III.) The Christian Life; (1V.) The Church; (V.) Book appear in the new collection, and ninety-three of Cust, L 
Time, Death, Eternity ; (VI.) Family Religion; (VII.) the tunes and chants have been composed specially for 
Special Occasions, Under these are many sub-sections; this new volume, at the end of which will be found a tater 
indeed, if anything, the table of contents errs on the side collection of ancient hymns and canticles, arranged for Deecke 
of being too elaborate and analytical ; but all isclear and _ congregational singing. pores 
x Snore 
Dray. 
Dunca 
THE ANNUAL INDEX TO PERIODICALS. Duna, 
> Franci 
Ir is with sincere regret that I have to announce that the publication of the “Annual Index to Cara 
Periodicals,” which has been issued in connection with the R:v-ew or Reviews for thirteen years Cheat 
(1890-1902 inclusive), will be discontinued. The work, which was undertaken as a labour of love, Gibbs 
and as a mode of acknowledging my indebtedness to the periodicals reviewed in the REVIEW OF Giffor 
Reviews, has, unfortunately, never met with the appreciation. which it merited from the general reading ath 
public, The keepers of public libraries where the Index is known have been loud in its praise, and Gos 
writers, students, and others who have had occasion to use it in the libraries have acknowledged in the Hale 
warmest terms the invaluable help they have received from its pages. But, I need hardly say, the number ; 
of libraries and other institutions which are subscribers has never been sufficient to cover the expense. So Hane 
far from this being the case, the production of this Index from first to last has entailed on me a total loss hin 
of about five thousand pounds. Hate 
Two months’ work has already been put into the fourteenth volume (1903), nevertheless I have reluct- Hen 
antly come to the conclusion that this volume cannot be continued unless some practical scheme and some Hink 
at present unsuspected means can be suggested whereby the circulation can be increased and in other ways Hoa 
the annual loss incurred in its production be materially reduced. Absolutely self-supporting I know the Hob 
work can never be, and I have always regarded it as a “ pious work” ; still, the obligation to persist in it must Hen 
be conditioned by the capacity to meet an annual deficit which, owing to the continual increase in size Hon 
of the work as the years go on, shows at least no indication of becoming smaller. ete 
Hitherto the “ Annual Index” has been held to be the indispensable complement of the REviEW oF jad 
Reviews. Presumably, my serious readers are still of that opinion, and in view of the possible dis- TT 
continuance of the Index, perhaps I may be favoured with some suggestion as to another method or scheme Jea 
by which valuable articles will not be lost sight of, but will be easily traced and made accessible. jot 
My sincere thanks are due to Miss Hetherington and her assistants, without whose zeal, intelligence ee 
and industry the Index could never have been produced. Miss Hetherington also desires to take this Ke 
occasion to acknowledge with gratitude the opportunity which the “Annual Index to Periodicals” has ke 
‘afforded her of compiling and arranging an Index on so large a scale in accordance with her views, and 
thanks the librarians and others for all their kind interest in her work. ; 
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ake Up e John Bull. the o 
. "| build 
An Illustrated Supplement to the “Review of Reviews.”’ hick 
tage, 
No. 36. Issued as an integral part of the “‘ Review of Reviews” of June, 1904. i 
Char 
: lost 
WHY BRITAIN LEADS THE WORLD IN tion. The American shipbuilding industry is throttled some 
’ SHIPBUILDING. by the American tariff. Ships are built in England autul 
WHATEVER may be said as to the extent to which — seventy-five per cent. cheaper than in the United States. ques| 
‘other nations, and especially the United States, are tread- Material alone is made forty per cent. dearer by the berla 
ing upon our heels in other directions, there is no doubt _ tariff. Mr. Nixon said that the Atlantic Transport Line he f 
ordered eight ships of the same type ; losin 
four were built in America, and four in he al 

Britain. The former cost forty-one 

per cent. more than the latter—that is 
to say, the increased cost almost R 
exactly corresponds to the artificial TI 
increase of the cost of materials due cesst 
to the tariff. ofch 
Mr. Hill, the president of the Great Lorc 
Northern Railway, roundly asserted lead 
that no amount of subsidy would Com 
enable American shipbuilders to com- Te 
pete with their English rivals. He Grea 
| said that he had both built and bought farm, 
cargo and passenger ships as an ex- ment 
periment, but that he would gladly sell whet 
| them all cheap. If America wanted a yas 
merchant marine there was only one bes & 
i way to do it, and that was to admit ae j 
foreign-built ships duty free. The Tt 
proceedings of this Commission will ith 
a e : Cz be watched with interest ; but sufficient yersc 
The Palace of Electricity at the St. Louis World’s Fair. evidence has already been adduced to as 
show that, in the opinion of the be al 
betw 
offici 
that in shipbuilding a pani 
we keep our lead , , him 

against all com- 
petitors, especially Ir 
against the United shor 
States. Fart 
The American to sl 
Congress last session of tl 
constituted a Com- in tl 
mission entitled the cour 
Merchant Marine cont 
Commission, to in- brot 
quire into the con- Col 
dition of the | and 
American carrying ever 
trade and shipbuild- get 
ing. The scope of CPOE 
their inquiry covers Cele 
the discovery of the in fi 
fact that nine-tenths the 
of New York’s over- turn 
sea commerce is gro\ 
carried in foreign and 
ships. The first farn 
witnesses examined fruit 
were at no loss to Gla: 
supply the explana- Another of the Great Buildings at the St. Louis World’s Fair. e men 
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brainiest and most successful of American business men, 
the one supreme advantage which we possess in the ship- 
building trade is our system of free trade, and that so 
long as the Americans persist in their present system of a 
high protective tariff, so long we have them at a disadvan- 
tage, from which nothing but free trade can deliver them, 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
much-trumpeted tariff reform movements by which Mr. 
Chamberlain was going to regain the position which he 
lost by the war has practically fizzled out. There is 
some talk of an attempt to revive the movement this 
autumn, but that is mere bluff. 
question is how soon and in what direction Mr, Cham- 
berlain will escape from the hopeless position in which 
he finds himself. For Mr. Chamberlain never fights a 
losing battle. As soon as he finds he is on the losii g side 
he always finds a pretext for going over to the victors. 


HOW TO MAKE FARMING PAY. 

RAILWAY RATES AND FACILITIES FOR FARMERS, 

THE question of enabling our farmers to compete suc- 
cessfully with their foreign competitors is largely a question 
ofcheaptransport. It is satisfactory therefore to hear that 
Lord Onslow, after a conference with the managers of our 
leading railways, has decided to appoint a D2partmental 
Committee :—- 

To inquire as to the rates charged by railway companies in 
Great Britain in respect of the carriage of foreign and colonial 
farm, dairy, and market garden produce from the port of ship- 
ment or of arrival to the principal urban centres, and to report 
whether there is any evidence to show that preferential treat- 
ment is accorded to such produce as compared with home pro- 
<luce, and, ifso, what further steps should be taken, either by 
legislation or otherwise, to secure the better enforcement of the 
law in the matter. ‘ 

The inquiry would naturally commence with those companies, 
with the chairmen of which Lord Onslow has recently been in 
personal communication, but he believes that the appointment 
of the Committee, the constitution of which he hopes shortly to 
be able to announce, may do much to promote friendly relations 
between the companies and the great industry of which he is the 
official representative, and he trusts, therefore, that the com- 
panies generally will concur with him in this opinion, and favour 
him with their co-operation in the matter. 

SOME FARMERS WHO HAVE DONE IT. 

In a recent number of the Worlds Work there is a 
short and very suggestive paper under the title ‘“‘ Where 
Farming Pays in England!” The object of its writer is 
to show how the people of the Fen land round the shores 
of the Wash have brought about a practical revolution 
in the agriculture of their district ; this is one part of the 
country where farming is made to pay well. Instead of 
continuing to produce meat and corn, which can be 
brought cheaper from the United States and the 
Colonies, they have taken to producing potatoes, celery, 
and fruit. Some farmers have 700 acres of potatoes 
every year. It is not an uncommon thing for farmers to 
get as much as thirty and forty pounds an acre for their 
cPop ; they have almost succeeded in eliminating disease. 
Celery they also find very profitable ; the plants are grown 
in frames and twice replanted, Another staple industry is 
the growth of rape, mustard, and radish. Nearly all the 
turnip seed used in Great. Britain and the Colonies is 
grown here. And nearly all the mustard used by Colman 
and Keen is grown in the same district. Strawberry 
farming has been developed to such an extent that long 
fruit tains leave for Leeds, Newcastle, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow in the strawberry season, and a multitude of 
men aud women from’ Bethnal Green and Whitechapet 





The one practical 


enjoy a few weeks in the country at good wages when the 
strawberries are to be gathered. Large stretches of land 
are also laid down for raspberries and quantities of other 
fruit aregrown for the jam makers. Others have taken to 
producing flowers, and one may see fields of bulbs, snow- 
drops, crocuses, narcissi, lilies, and jonquils, just as one 
sees them on the other side of the German Ocean in 
Holland. Bee-keeping is extending and becoming a 
feature. In some places the price of land has gone up, 
Ordinary land now fetches £60 to £70 an acre, and 
old pasture land sometimes £100 an acre. There is a 
tremendous demand for small farms, which bring high 
rents if they are conveniently situated. Wages for agri- 
cultural labour have gone up to such an extent that there 
are many families working together who are able to 
bring a good many pounds a week into the common 
stock, They have meat three times a day, and are well 
clothed ; there is a general appearance of rude health 
and comfort. And, what is most important of all, the 
population, instead of flowing, to the towns, is now 
coming back to the land. ‘The writer thinks that the 
Fenlanders have shown the way to a better state of things, 
and England will be changed from a ranch to a dairy-farm 
and a market-garden, 


ENGINEERING SCHOOLS. 


IN a recent number of 7Zechuics Professor Fleming 
concludes his interesting article on the Education of 
Electrical Engineers in London, The writer is of the 
opinion that what is required is not so much the means 
to make more engineering students as the organisation to 
make better ones ; and what is lacking in London in the 
engineering teaching is coherence, specialisation, -and 
interconnection, He says:— 

The ideal requirement of the University of London is 
undoubtedly a College of Engineering in which all the day 
teaching and advanced research on this subject could be con- 
ducted. In this the present professorial and teaching staff 
scattered about London could be concentrated, specialised, and 
provided with adequate means for teaching and research, 
Entrance could be restricted by examination, students’ fees 
unified and reduced, and combined effort achieve what is now 
impossible. Meanwhile the polytechnics could continue to do 
their admirable evening work, and send up: their picked 
students with scholarships to the above Higher College. 

If this is not practicable, then the existing colleges should be 
assisted and some sort of specialisation introduced, but there are 
difficulties from want of space for extension in some cases. 

We want to bar the entrance to the profession to the incom- 
petent and ill-prepared, even if well-to-do, lad ; but to open 
fresh opportunities to the young man with proper preparation, 
brains, energy, perseverance, and, above all, inventive and con- 
structive power, no matter in what rank of society. 

We need for the teachers better opportunities for research ; 
for dealing, by combined effort, with problems in engineering, 
which isolated individual spasmodic etfort cannot touch, In 
short, we require a living organisation, and not a conglomera- 
tion of isolated institutions. 

This desired end will not, however, be accomplished merely 
by the erection of a new big building, even if stocked with 
apparatus and plant from basement to roof. We must have first, 
the well thought-out scheme ; secondly, the capable organisers ; 
thirdly, financial aid ; and then permit the scheme to develop ia 
the hands of experienced teachers, 

An article on the Manchester School of Technology 
appears in the Engineering Magazine for May. In it 
Mr. F. Brocklehurst shows the British conception of the 
possible functions of the technical trade school in co- 
operation with the employer, 
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Languages and Letter-writing. 


——_ > ---—- 


LL interested in the teaching of modern languages 
A should read the supplement to the May number of 
the Fournal of £ducation and the last number of 
the Modern Language Quarterly. The first named 
contains the full account of the Paris meeting at 
Easter, and, together with a mass of information, 
Mr. Storr’s delightful speech. Listen to one of his 
anecdotes: “It is two years later, and I am in 
the sixth (Harrow). A modest-sized class-room, under 
the eaves, with lattice windows that did not open, and a 
blazing midsummer afternoon. Again there 1s stillness, 
followed by a heavy thud that makes all the windows 
rattle. By a concentrated effort of will, like table-turners, 
we had heaved up the solid oak bench, ‘ What is that?’ 
cries the master, who had been nodding with the heat. 
‘ Earthquake, Sir, earthquake—tremblement-de-terre ! ’ 
rings out in tones of simulated terror from a score of 
voices, and the master rushes out, followed helter-skelter 
by the class.” 

The Modern Language Quarterly (Modern Language 
Association. 10s. 6d. per annum, Mr. V. Payne-Payne, 45, 
Nevern’ Square, Earl’s Court) contains addresses and 
papers by Sir Arthur Riicker, MM. Poole, Brereton, 
Rippmann, and others, upon practical teaching subjects, 
valuable contributions by men of great experience to this, 
the great. question of the present, how best to combine 
new and old methods, so as to get the finest results. 

MODERN LANGUAGE HOLIDAY COURSES. ; 

The London course for foreigners, beginning, as 
announced last month, in the middle of July, will last a 
month only.. I should think the authorities concerned 
would like to know of Londoners who, having time at 
their disposal, would be willing to show hospitality—take 
our over-sea friends about, etc. 

The French Courses are many, and inquiries should 
be made at the Teachers’ Guild, 74, Gower Street. 
Their carefully compiled guide, with prices. of rooms, 
fares, etc., costs sixpence. The Saint-Servan autho- 
rities wish to make known that the South Western 
Company will pass students at the reduced fare of £1 
second class return, and the Dijon Course is remarkable 
for its moderate pension tariff. 

NOTICES. 

The second list of teachers interested in the scholars 
international correspondence has been published in 
France and in the Modern Language Quarterly. 
Teachers generally approve of the change of plan. I 
earnestly ask those teachers who have not yet sent me in 
their names to do so before the end of the summer term, 
and to notify change of address. 

A Dutch gentleman will gladly give a month’s 
hospitality to an Englishman who knows something of a 
student’s needs, and will help him to speak English. 

A German lady, and one in Brussels, would like to 
exchange homes for the holidays. 

Several German gentlemen and ladies would like 
correspondents in England. 

_A young Spaniard wants to learn to pronounée Eng- 
lish. Would any Englishman who wishes to learn 
Spanish care to offer him hospitality ? 

Mrs. Burch, of Norham Hall, Oxford, holds an officially 
recognised vacation course for women students of Eng- 
lish, in St. Hilda’s Hall, which opens on July 4th. Rooms 
are allotted in order of application. Lectures and classes, 

£4 per month ; with board and residence, £11 per month. 
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ESPERANTO. 


“T aM convinced . . . that in the pursuit of scientific 
and business interests, nothing draws together so closely 
the bonds which unite men of different nationalities, as a 
common language in which they can not only comprehend 
one another, but express their thoughts or their senti- 
ments ” (Sir Hubert Jerningham, April 14th, 1904.) 

This was said apropos of French, but is much more 
applicable to Esperanto, which already serves the 
purpose, as witness the various international gatherings, 
the latest being that at Boulogne at Whitsuntide, when 
Esperanto was used even at the Custom House. This 
month’s Esperantist will no doubt contain a full account 
of the doings there. Friends must not forget that our 
English Esperanto journal costs only 3s. a year, and that 
if our common work is to succeed it should have many 
subscribers and many contributors. H. B. Mudie, Esq... 
67, Kensington Gardens Square, will be pleased to 
receive both kinds of help. 

NEW SCIENTIFIC WORDS, 

The Scienca Revuo for April contains the first list of 
scientific words, upon which discussion is solicited. 
Readers may perhaps remember that this is to be one 
of the specialities of this journal ; one also of exceeding 
interest, as are also the letters to the Editor. Mr. 
Fruictier reminds his readers that their help in this 
matter is imperatively needed. One uncertain word is. 
the Esperanto for radium, another is that for phosphorus ; 
shall it be “‘fosfo” or “fosforo”? The opening paper 


by Oliver Wood is upon various mechanical ways of 


flying, but the word used in the title—Aviado—is called in 
question by some. The Editor says, “Criticise by alk 
means, but remember, to improve is better than simply 
to object.” (Published by Hachette, Charing Cross.) 

S°*. P. Ahlberg, our earliest friend, is, I notice, still ready 
to advertise free in two Swedish newspapers the names. 
and addresses of firms wishing to do business in Sweden 
by means of Esperanto. He also asks friends to send 
him copies of business letters in their own language, 
and with terms as used in their own trade. He will send, 
by way of thanks, two illustrated postcards and a copy of 
the paper in which their letters appear. His address is 
50, Dobelnsgatan, Stockholm. 

The Chesky Esperantista also publishes first announce- 
ments free to their subscribers ; but these are not trade’ 
only, but desires for special correspondence also. 

CYCLING TOURIST CLUB, . 

The C.7.C. Gazette has published several Esperanto 
articles and letters, It is to be hoped that they will 
permit their social circle to have lectures next winter. 
Will any C.T.C. members who read this keep the matter 
in mind? We must also not forget the great kindness of 
M. Thémoin and his partners in the Gouin schools. They 
have given us free rooms and light season after season. 

The Esperantists of Boulogne have gone one better 
than we. They have induced a local paper to give a 
weekly page to Esperanto. 


To be obtained at the REVIEW OF REVIEWS Office :— 
O’Connor’s Complete Manual. Price 1s.'73d., post free. 


O’Connor’s English-Esperanto Dictionary. 2s. 8d. 
Motteau’s Esperanto-English Dictionary. 2s. 6d. 
The Beaufront-Geoghegan Grammar. Is. 7d. 


Praille (4s. 4d.), Sighted (7d.), Versions of M. Carts” 
Lessons. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

May 2.—A Chinese Exclusion Bill is introduced into the 
Cape Parliament ... In view of Mr. Markham’s position on 
the Chinese Labour Question his Mansfield constituents deter- 
mine to seek another Liberal candidate at the next election ... 
The London County Council’s Education Committee decide to 
exclude the Press from their meetings ... The Republicans and 
Ministerialists carry 201 seats -out of 360 in the provincial 
municipal elections of France. 

May 3.—It is announced that the documents completing the 
purchase of the rights and property of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany are signed in 
Paris by Messrs. 
Day and Russell, 
of the Department 
of Justice at Wash- 
ington, on behalf 
of the United 
States Govern- 








ment Lord 
Welby brings for- 
ward in the 
London County 
Council the 
Budget for the 
year. 


May 4.— The 
Budget is intro- 
duced in the Cape 
Parliament ; a de- 
ficit of £825,339 
is anticipated ... 
Pope Pius X. 
protests to the 
French Govern- 
ment against Presi- 
dent Loubet’s 
visit to the Italian 
Government at 
Rome... The King 
and Queen bring their visit in Ireland to a close. 

May 5.—The King and Queen reach London from Holyhead 























[La fayette. 
Lord Plunket. 
New Governor of New Zealand. 
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Mr. Balfour is chosen Grand Master of the Primrose 
League ... Mr. Hearst carries Iowa, Democratic State Con- 
vention ... The Italian Chamber re-assembles. 


May 6.—The Duke of Connaught relinquishes the command 
of the Forces in Ireland, and leaves for England to take up his 
new duties as Inspector-General. 

May 7-—Mr. Shaw, Secretary to the American Treasury, 
signs a warrant in payment of the Panama Canal purchase- 
money, on the delivery of the New Panama Canal Company to 
the United States of all its property and concessions, now 
completed ... The Tibetans defend the pass of Karo, they are 
shot down by the British, 200 Tibetans being killed and 80 
wounded ... A demonstration in Trafalgar Square is held to 
protest against the Government’s Licensing Bill ... The second 
ballots for the Paris Municipal elections gives a majority to the 
Radical-Socialist coalition which supports the Government ... 
‘The Italian Deputies refer the Nasi case to be dealt with by the 
judicial authorities. 

May 9.—The Census for India, 1go1, is issued as a Blue 
Book ... An influential deputation waits on the General 
Purposes Committee of the L.C.C. to urge the necessity of a 
better ambulance service in the streets of London ... The Con- 
gregational Union begins its annual assembly ... The Cape 
Government is defeated on a motion to reduce the estimates ... 
Mr. Reid announces his intention of proposing a coalition with 
Mr. Deakin ... The result of the Municipal elections in France 
is an increased majority for the Government.. In Paris the 
Nationalists are reduced to a minority of thirty-three. 
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FOR May. 


—————__. 


May 10.—The recommendation ef the General Purposes 
Committee of the L.C.C. that the Fducation Committee's 
sittings should not be open to the Press is carried by a majority 
of 73 votes... Seven men charged with high treason are brought 
up for trial at Leydenburg, South Africa ; they are all discharged 
with the exception of one man named Durant. 

May 11.—Two Chilian warships are bought by Mr. Flint, of 
New York, for £1,030,000 The Lord Mayor opens the 
Italian Exhibition at Earl’s Court ... The Land Law Reform 
Association holds its annual meeting in London, 

May 12.—The National Liberal Federation opens its Annual 
Council at Man- 
chester The 
armed expedition 
in Tibet is bom- 
barded at a pass 
called Kharo La, 








which is about 
forty miles from 
Gyangtse. 


May 13. — The 
Convention with 
China relative to 
the importation of 
Chinese labour 
into the Transvaal 
is signed at the 
Foreign Office by 
Lord Lansdowne 
and the Chinese 
Minister Sir 
W. Anson receives 
a deputation of 
representatives of 
the County 
Councils on a 
point of the Edu- 
cation Act ... Dr. 
Jameson an- ; 
nounces in the Cape House of Assembly that ail the remain 
ing rebels in prison in connection with the war are pardoned . 
The Defence Committee is constituted, with Colonel Sir George 
Clarke as Secretary ... Resolutions are passed at the meeting 
of the Liberal Federation at Manchester urging that a national 
system of education free from religious tests be established. 

May 14.—Lord Curzon arrives in London from India ... A 
Blue Book is issued containing correspondence on native labour 
in the Transvaal ... A great demonstration against the Licensing 
Bill is held in the Metropolitan Tabernacle ... Dr. Joseph 
Joachim’s diamond jubilee is celebrated in London. 

May 16.—The London Daily News begins to publish a daily 
labour page ... A compromise is effected on the Cape Govern 
ment’s income-tax proposals Mr. Merriman moves the 
adjournment of the Cape House of Assembly on the Anglo-Chinese 
Convention ; Dr. Jameson promises to get information ... The 
Supreme Court of the United States at Washington affirms the 
constitutionality of the law excluding alien Anarchists ..._Mr. 
Odel, Governor of New York State, vetoes the Niagara Falis 
Bill .. A great forest fire rages in Greece. 

May 17.—The funeral of Sir H. M. Stanley takes place ... 
There is an important meeting at Devonshire House called by 
the Woman’s Free Trade Union ... The new French journal 
L’Humanité publishes the full text of the Papal protest against 
President Loubet’s visit to Rome ... The Queensland Parlia- 
ment opens ... A large meeting is held at St. James’s Hall by 
the National Anti-Vivisection Society ... The Peace Society 
holds its annual meeting ... It is stated from New York that the 
Western Telegraph Company have been forced by public opinion 
to stop the issue of betting news to a large number of clubs. 

May 18.—The Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chan:be:lain 
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attend a Council in London of the Liberal Unionist Associa- 
tion ; Mr. Chamberlain moves the adoption of new rules, which 
are carried ... A conference of local authorities within the 
London telephone area is held at the Guildhall, with reference 
to the proposed purchase by the Government of the National 
Telephone Company’s plant. .;. Mr. Watson, in the Australian 
Federal House of Representatives, announces the programme of 
the new Labour Cabinet. ; 

May 19.—Lord Rothschild introduces a deputation from the 
Jewish Board of Deputies to the Home Office, to protest against 
some of the clauses of the Alien Immigration Bill ... A Parlia- 
mentary Paper is published which contains the text of the 
Convention between the British and Chinese Governments 
respecting the employment of Chinese Labour in the Transvaal 
... Mr. Deakin’s and Mr. Reid’s supporters in the Australian 
Parliament do not agree on all points, so the coalition is at 
present put aside ... The British troops in Tibet storm a walled 
house and kill many Tibetans. 

May 20.—The Republican State Conventions of California, 
Idaho, and Wyoming declare for Mr. Roosevelt ... The 
Labour Importation Ordinance is declared operative at Pretoria 
... Acorrespondence is published between Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Sydney Buxton on indentured labour in British Colonies. 

May 21.—The French Ambassador to the Vatican has been 
recalled ... President Roosevelt, in a letter on the occasion of 
the celebration in New York of the anniversary of Cuban 
liberty, says the United States has no desire to interfere with her 
Southern neighbours, she only desires them to govern themselves 
well ..; The Spanish Council of Ministers approve the Budget 
.-. The Christian Endeavour Convention opens in London, 

May 23.—An International Cotton Congress opens at Zurich 
... An important Boer Congress opens at Pretoria ... The Cape 
Gévernment is defeated by 43 votes to 33 on a proposal for the 
reduction of the estimates ... M. Nisard, the French Ambas- 
sador-at the Vatican, arrives in Paris ... The Co-operative 
Congress is opened at Stratford. 

May 24.—The General Assemblies of the Established, United 
Free and Free Churches of Scotland meet in Edinburgh’... A 
serious railway strike commences in New York ... The Inter- 
national Association of AcaJemies, which includes eminent 
representatives of all Universities and learned societies, is 
opened in London. 

May 25.—The first batch of Chinese labourers for the Rand 
leave Hong Kong ... The Boer Congress delegates meet Sir 
Arthur Lawley, the Governor, at Johannesburg ... The King 
sends congratulations to Captain Scott, the leader of the Dzs- 


.sovery Antarctic Expedition. 


May 26.—An outline of the important scheme of financial 
and military reorganisation proposed by Sir Robert Hart, the 
Inspector-General of the Chinese Maritime Customs, is pub- 
lished as a State paper ... The Boer Congress closes ; General 
Botha delivers his fareweli address ... In France a Yellow Book 
is published, entitled ‘‘ Agreements concluded April 8, 1904, 
between France and England on the subject of Morocco, Egypt, 
Newfoundland, etc.” ; ’ 

May 27.—The Emperor Francis Joseph appoints King 
Edward a Field-Marshal in the. Austro-Hungarian Army ... The 
report of the Royal Commission on the Militia and Volunteer 
Forces is published ....A debate takes place in the French 
Chamber of Deputies on ‘France and the Vatican, when 
M. Combes states the present position. A resolution in favour 
of the Government is carried: ... The International Cotton Gon- 
gress concludes ... Sir. F. Borden’s amendment to the Grand 
Trunk Railway Bill in the Canadian Parliament is rejected by 
105 votes to 59. : 

May 28.—The Cape Legislative Council pass several important 
Bills. The Cape Parliament, is prorogued to July 2gth. 
June 28th is fixed for the election of the new Legislative Council 
.-. A great demonstration is held in London, ‘attended by 
12,000 persons, who protest against the Licensing Bill, ** 

; May 29.—A meeting of London Cabdrivers pass a resolution 


: declaring for a revised scale of prices for their cabs. 


May 30.—The King receives the Alake of Abeokuta at 
Buckingham Palace ... The Metropolitan Water Board decides 
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to present another petition against the Port of London Bill ... 
Mr. Winston Churchill, in a letter to a correspondent at Man- 
chester, sharply criticises the Government’s Alien Bill ... In the 
Italian Chamber, Signor Giolitti, in-reply to questions, says that 
Italy is in no way concerned with the Papal protest addressed 
to France, who has answered it as it deserves. ... The result of 
the elections in Belgium is to give the Opposition two more seats 
in the Upper and five in the Lower Chamber ... A London 
cabdrivers’ strike begins ; 3,000 have struck ... The British armed 
expedition in Tibet storms a village ; the Tibetans show great 
courage, but are defeated, their arms being totally unequal to 
the British guns. 

May 31.—The Archbishop of Canterbury receives a deputa- 
tion of London clergy with reference to the public use of the 
Athanasian Creed, 


“THE WAR. 


May 1.—After six days’ fighting the Japanese gain a preat 
victory over the Russians on the west bank of the Ya-lu river, 
they storm the Russian position on the heights, after silencing 
their guns. ‘The Russians burn and then evacuate An-tung, 
leaving twenty-eight of their guns behind. The Japanese have 
over 700 casualties,, and the Russians more ; two companies of 
Russian artillery surrender, The total number of prisoners is 
30 officers and 500 men. 

May 4.—General Kuropatkin’s report to the Tsar is published. 
The Russians admit having lost twenty-eight guns, and having 
forty officers and over 2,000 killed and wounded in the battle of 
the Ist. The Japanese find they have in all forty-eight guns. 

May 5.—The Japanese successfully land a portion of their 
second army on the Liao-tong Peninsula. 

May 7.—The isolation of Port Arthur is complete, as the 
Japanese command the whole of the Liao-tong Peninsula ; they 
have destroyed the railway at Port Adams, 

May 10.—General Kuropatkin sends an appeal to the Tsar 
against the plans of Admiral Alexieff. 

May 13.—While removing mines in the vicinity of Ta-lien-wan 
a Japanese torpedo-boat is destroyed ... The Japanese occupy 
Pu-lan-tien .:. An Imperial Ukase is published at St. Peters- 
burg authorising the issue of a short period Five per cent, 
Foreign Loan of £32,000,000. 

May 14.—General Kuroli reports the occupation by the 
Japanese of Kuan-tien-cheng ... The United States Consulate 
at Niu-chwang is elevated to the rank of a Consulate-General. 

May 17.—The Japanese advance continues, they land more 
troops in Liao-tong. ‘Fhe Russians evacuate Niu-chwang. 

May 19.—The Japanese meet with a double naval disaster : 
owing to a fog two cruisers come into collision and. one is 
sunk, also a first-class battleship is lost by striking a mine off 
Port Arthur. 

May 20.—It is officially reported that the Japanese retire on 
Feng-hwang-cheng on meeting a Russian force, 32,000 strong, 
posted on a strong position ... The Japanese forces which land 
at Ta-ku-shan surround and rout a body of Russian cavalry. 

May 21.—The Tsar goes to Moscow, where he addresses the 
troops. 

May 22.—The Russians are re-occupying Niu-chwang. 

May 23.—It is announced that the cruiser Bogatyr,’ which 
went on the rocks off Vladivostok, was blown up by the Russians, 
as it was impossible to save the ship ... Admiral Skrydloff 
arrives at Vladivostok. 

May 25.—The Japanese resume their forward movement ; 
they again bombard Port Arthur. 

May 26th.—The Japanese, after a great battle which lasts 
sixteen hours, capture Kin-chau and also Nanshan Hill, the 
extreme left of the Russian position, The Japanese pursue the 
Russians south to Naukwauling. The Japanese capture seventy- 
eight Russian guns. The casualties on both sides are very 
heavy, those of Japan being 3,500 ; the Russians leave 500 dead 
on the field of battle. The Russians retreat on Port Arthur. 

May 30.—The Japanese encounter and defeat 2,000 Cossacks 
near Fing-hwang-cheng ; General Oku informs his Government 
that he oecupies Dalny, the docks, piers, and railway station 
being quite uninjured, 
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DIARY FOR May. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


House of Lords. 


May 2.—-The Light Load Line discussed ... Third reading 
of the Sea Fisheries Bill. 

May 3.--Second reading of the Street Betting Bill. 

May 5.—Third reading of the Sale of Intoxicants to Children 
Bill ... The Situation in Macedonia ; speeches by Lord Spencer, 
Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Tweedmouth. 

May 9.—Education Bill introduced by the Bishop of St. 
Asaph ; speech by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

May 10.—The Street Betting Bill is taken in Committee. 

May 13.—The Exchange Bill, and the Weights and Measu:es 
(Metric System) Bill pass through Committee. 

May 17.—Memorial to Lord Salisbury ... Tibet; speeches 
by Earl Spencer and Lord Lansdowne. 

May 19.—The Imperial Yeomanry ... Bills advanced. 


House of Commons. 


May 2.—Scotch Education Bill ; speeches by Mr. Black, the 
Lord Advocate, Mr. Bryce and Mr. Graham Murray. Second 
reading carried by a majority of 57. 

May 3.—Budget resolutions ; Committee of Ways and Means 
... Tobacco duties ; speeches by Mr. McKenna and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

May 4.—Second reading of the Bishoprics of Southwark and 
Birmingham Bill ; speech by Mr. Balfour ... ‘The Crimes Act in 
Ireland ; speeches by Mr. Boland, Mr. Wyndham, Mr, J. 
Redmond and Mr. T. W. Russell. The Act is retained on a 
division by a majority of 73. 

May 5.—Mr. Balfour and Mr. McKerna ... Major Seely 
obtains leave to move the adjournment of the House in order to 
call attention'to the cruel and improper treatment of African 
natives employed in the Witwatersrand Mines disclosed in the 
Blue Book presented to the Cape Legislature. Speeches by Mr. 
Churchill, Mr, Lyttelton, The motion is rejected by 213 
votes against 150 ; majority, 63. 

May 6.—Second reading of the Registration of Clubs (Ireland) 
Bill and the Aged Pensioners Bill. 

May 9.—Licensing Bill : second reading debate ; speeches by 
Mr. Burt, Lord Morpeth, Mr. Lyttelton, and Mr. Peel. 

May 10.—Licensing Bi!l—Debate ; speeches by Mr. Worsley- 
Taylor, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, the Solicitor-General, Mr. 
Lloyd-George, Mr. W. Crooks, and Mr. Akers-Douglas. 

May 11.—Licensing Bill—Debate resumed ; speeches by Sir 
J. Gorst, Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Balfour ... 
The amendment to throw out the Bill is rejected by 353 votes 
against 224; majority 105 ... Payment of members, speeches 
by Mr. Fenwick'and Sir E, Grey ; the resolution is defeated by 
221 votes against 155; majority 66 ... Mr. Lyttelton gives 
Major Seely a statement of the mortality of the natives in the 
Rand mines. 

May 12.—Supply ; Civil Service Estimates; Vote agreed 
to ... Mr. Brodrick, questioned, makes the statement that the 
armed expedition which is advancing in Tibet will go on to 
Lhasa. 

May 13.—The Merchant Shipping (Lighthouse) Bill } speeches 
by Mr. Plumer and the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; on a 
division the second reading is carried by 1§5 votes to 129. 

May 16.—Finance Bill : Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman moves 
an amendment ; speech by Mr. Churchill and others. 

May 17.—Memorial to Lord Salisbury: speech by Mr. 
Balfour Finance Bill debate resumed ; speeches by Sir 
William Harcourt, Mr. Chaplin, Sir H. Fowler, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Asquith, and Mr, Balfour, Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman’s amendment, is defeated by a majority 
of 84. : 

May 18.—Financial Bill: Irish arrangements ; speeches by 
Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Churchill, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ... The Bill is:read a second time, after a division, 
by a majority of 113 '}2Mr,; Black’s Resolution ; speeches by 
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Mr. Goschen, Lord Hugh Cecil, Sir M. Hicks Beach, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Balfour. The fesolution is rejectéd 
by 306 votes against 251 ; majority, 55. 

May 19.—-The House is occupied by a miscellaneous and 
discursive debate ... The motion for the Whitsuntide adjourn- 
ment is agreed to ... Mr. Labouchere hands in the notice of a 
motion for an Address to the King praying His Majesty to 
dissolve the present Parliament. “a 


SPEECHES. 
May 1.—Mr. Lloyd-George, at Carnarvon, on the Labour Party. 
May 6.—Mr. Balfour, in London, at the Primrose League on 


the Government and Imperialism. ; 

May 7.—M. Cambon, in London, says it was the business 
men of London and Paris who initiated the evfente between 
France and England ... Mr, Chaplin, at Bury, advocates Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fiscal policy. . 

May 11.—Sir Michael Hicks Beach, in London, on financial 
affairs ... Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, in London, on Land 
Law Reform. 

May 12. 
policy and unauthorised programme .. 
on London’s social needs. 

May 13.—Mr. John Morley, at Manchester, denounces the 
policy of the Government on every point ... Mr. Churchill, in 
Manchester, advocates the concentration of all those who 
believe in the advantage of Free Trade ... Mr. Wyndham, at 
Southend, defends the Government’s policy. 

May 14.—Mr. Lyttelton, at Cambridge, on the Unionist 
party ... Mr, Herbert Gladstone, at Manchester, on the diffi 
culties of the Liberal Party in the House of Commons .. The 
Kaiser, at Saarbriiken, on the glories of the German arms. , 

May 17.—The Duke of Devonshire, Lord Hugh Cecil, and 
Mr. Asquith in London on Free Trade. 

May 20.—Mr. Chaplin, at Hereford, on Free Trade .... Mr- 
Hay, at St. Louis, U.S.A., welcomes the World’s Press ; he 
appeals against War, and reminds his audience that at St. Louis 
they celebrate the transfer of a great Empire without the firing 
of a shot. 

May 23.—General Botha, at Pretoria, on the political situa- 
tion in the Transvaal ... President Loubet, at Arras, on France 
and her friendly relations with Russia, Great Britain, and 
Italy ... Mr. Bryce, at Aberdeen, on Mr. Chamberlain and Mr- 
Balfour Mr. Holyoake, at Stratford, on co-operation ... 
Mr. Chaplin, at Lincoln, in defence of the Government. 

May 25.—Mr. Lloyd-George, at Bridgend, on Welsh Libera! 
demands. 

May 27th.—Mr. Brodrick, at Cranleigh, defends Mr. Balfour’s 
fiscal position. 

May 28th.—Mr. Morley, in London, on the Licensing Bill. 

May 31.—The House reassembles after the Whitsuntide 
recess ... Civil Service Estimates in Committee ; votes agreed 
to after discussion, 


Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on his, fisca! 
. Mr.- Asquith, in London, 


OBITUARY. 


May 1.—M. Dvorak (musical composer), Prague, 62. 

May 5.—Maurus Jokai (at Budapest), 79. 

May 6.—Professor A. W. Williamson, F.R.S., 80 
Franz von Lenbach (distinguished Bavarian painter), 67. 

May 9.—Professor York Powell, 54 M. Pleske (ex- 
Russian Minister of Finance), 50. . 

May 1o.—Sir H. M. Stanley, 63. 

May 13.—Admiral the Hon, W. C. Carpenter, 69. 

May 14.—Mr. Thomasson (late M.P. Bolton), 62. 

May 17.—Mr. Haynes King, R.B.A., 73. 

May 19.—Mr. Herbert Chamberlain, 58 ... 
Boyer (Paris), 62 ... M. Molinier (Paris), 53 ... 
N. Tata (Bombay), 65. ; 

May 26th.—Major-General Sir John McNeill, V.C., 73. 

May 27th.—Herr Friedrich Siemens, 77. 

May 29th.—Senator Quay, U.S.A., 70. 

May 30.—The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 85. 


. Herr 


M. Auguste 
Mr. Jamsetj-e 
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List or THe Leapinc Contents or Current Periopicacs. 





N.B.—The Editor of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS regrets that owing to the exigencies of space the Contents of 


Periodicals received after date can no longer be inserted in these 


columns. The following Table includes only 


the leading articles of the Periodicals published in England for the current month received before going to 
’ press and those of the Foreign Periodicals for the past month. 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


American Jourael of Sociology.—Luzac. socts. May 
The Laws of Hammurabi. George E. Vincent. F 
The New York Building Trades Paralysis of 1903. Hayes Robbins 
‘The-Labour Question and the Social Problem. VY. S. Yarres. 

Moot Points. in Sociology. E. A. Ross. 

‘The Sociology of Conflict. Georg Simmel. 

The First German Municipal Exposition. Howard Woodhead. 
Introduction to Sociology. G. De Greef. 3 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science.—P. S. Kinc. rdol. May. 

The Problem of Medical Charity. G. A. Kleene. 

The Dispensary Problem. Franklin B. Kirkbride. 

Girls in ‘Textile Industries of Pennsylvania. Peter Roberts, _ 

Causes of Vagrancy and Methods of Eradication. Benjamin C. Marsh. 

Pubiic Schools as Social Centres. J. G. Phelps Stokes. 

Fresh Air Work. William H, Allen. 

Correctional Work in Michigan. _L. C. Storrs. 

Supervision of Charities in New York. Robert “. Hebberd. 

Edueation of Juvenile Delinquents. F. H. -ibecker. 

Recent Tendencies in American Criminal Legislation. Samuel J. Barrows. 

The Public Charities of Porto Rico. S. McCune Lindsay. 

The Licensing Question in England. Herbest M. Adler. 

‘Totemism and Social Origins. Henry Jones Ford. 


Antiquary.—E tuior Srockx. 6d. June. 
A Roman June. E. C. Vansittart. ; 
The Percy Press, Illus. Alfred Porter. 


Dalton’s ‘* Army Lists.” 
Concl. Illus. Friedrich von Duhn. 


Italian Discovery in Crete. 
Architectural Record.—z4, Vecev Street, New York. 
ay. 
The Work of Frank Miles Day and Brothers. Illus. Ralph A. Cram. 
“he New Sargent Decorations in the Boston Public Library. Illus. Russell 
Sturgis. 
Building of the Knickerbocker Trust Co. at New York. Illus. Montgomery 
schuyler. 
The Art of the High Building. lus, Barr Ferree. 
‘The Whistler Memorial Exhibition at Boston. Kenyon Cox. 


25 cts. 


Architectural Review.—9, — New Srreet, Ferrer LANg. 1s. 
une 


Harvey Lonsdale Elmes. Illus. R. T. Jones 

Forms of the Tuscan Arch. Illus. J. Wood Brown. 

.English Medieval Figure- Sculpture. Contd. Illus. 
A. Gardner, 


Arena.—Gav anp Birp. 25 cts. 
The Education of the Future. Eltweed Pomeroy. 
Hemet Donenklp and Operation versus Private Ownership or Control. 

. F. Ingram. 

The Political Revolution in New Zealand. Prof. Frank Parsons. 
The Supreme Court in the Northern Securities Case. Walter S. Logan. 
‘the Future of Santo Domingo. Prof. Edwin Maxey. 
Has the Fifteenth Amendment been justified? James E. Boyle. 
Business Reas ons versus Business Morals. Clifford Wayne Hartridge. 
Emerson’s “ Sphinx.” Cencl. Charles Malloy. 
Socialism in Europe. L. F. Strauss. 


Art.—Brown, LANGHAM, AND Co. 
The Renewal of the Art of Engraving in Holland. Illus. Jan Veth. 
Jan Eisenloeffel’s Metal-Work. Illus. H. Walenkamp. 


Art Journal.—H. Virtue. rs. 6d. June. 
The Royal Acad:my: Exhibition of 1904. Illus. Lewis Lusk. 
The New Gallery. Illus. Frank Rinder. 
‘The Queen Victoria Memorial. Illus. H. M. Cundall. 
‘The New Lancastrian Pottery. I!lus. Lewis F. Day. 
et :—“* Ecclesia Docens—a Crucial Point” after Sir James D. 
inton. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Gayv anp Biro. 
Letters of Juhn Ruskin. Chas. Eliot Norton. 
** Intensely Human.” Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
The Humours of Advertising. Rollin Lynde Hartt. 
‘Lhe Work of the Woman’s Glub. -Martha E. D. White. 
The Year in France. Alvan F. Sanborn. 
An Hour with Our Prejudices, Samuel McChord Crothers. 
The Diplomatic Contest for the Mississippi Valley. F. J. Turner. 
Fishing with a Worm. Bliss Perry. 


E. S, Prior and 


May. 


ts. May 15. 


Is. 


May. 


Badminton Magazine,—Evre anv Srorriswoobe. 
Sandringham. Illus. A. atson. 
The Derby Course. Illus. H.G. Harper. 
Single-Handed Cruising. Iilus. H. L. Reiach. 
Retrievers and Their Work in British Columbia. 
From Colts Match to Test Match. 
C .eetah-Hunting in India. Illus. 
Hand-Reared Wild Ducks. _ Illus. 
Bridge. Illus. ‘‘ Portland,” 


Bankers’ Magazine.—Warervow. 
Progress of Banking. 
Canadian Banking in 1903. 
The Capital and Counties Bank, Ltd. 


1s. June 


Illus. 
Home Gordon. 
A. Sidney Galtrey. 
F. W. Millard. 


R. Leckie-Ewing. 


1s. 6d. June. 


Illus. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—Btackwoop. 2s. 6d. 
The Statute Law Revision in Scotland; the Past in the 
Herbert Maxwell. 
Tue Idealist. Perceval Gibbon. 
A. Campbell Fraser’s Autobiograp’ y. 
Boy in the Home Circle. 
Sheep-Droving. J. Stanley Hughes. 
Musings without Method. Contd. 
Marquis cf Dalhousie; a Great Proccnsul. 


Book-Lovers’ Magazine.—1323, Watnut Street, New York. 25 cts. 
une. 


P wes 
resent. Sir 


eg New Gospel of Civilisation. Illus. H. Bolce. 

‘he Comparative Resources of Russia and Japan. N. T. Bacon. 

Edmund C, Tarbell; a Leader in American Impressionism. Illus. 
Winslow Barker. 

President Porfirio Diaz. Illus. F. H. Taylor. 

Old France in the New World. Illus. P. T. McGrath, 

How a Newspaper Syndicate works. Ex-Syndicator. 

Orange-Culture in California. Illus. Allan Sutherland. 


Bookman.—Hopper Aanp StouGuTon. 6d. 
Newman and Disraeli. Illus. Wilfrid Meynell. 


Bookman.—(America.) Dopp, MEAv Anp Co., New York. 25 cts. May. 

The American Newspaper. Illus. Contd. Edward A. Dithmar. 

Some Recent Landscapes of American Painters. Illus. Contd. Annie 
Nathan Meyer. 

Building the Comic Opera. Illus. Henry M. Blossom, Jun. 

The Problem of the American College. Brander Matthews. 


Broad Views.—Kecan Pau. 1s. 6d. May. 
Inspiration in Politics. A. P. Sinnett. 
International Arbitration. Concl. J. Gennadius. 
The Theory of Protection. J. Parker Smith. 
Some Psychic Experiences. M. C. 
Frances Power Cobbe. A Fellow Worker. 
The Shukespeares of Fact and Fancy. George Stronach. 


Burlington Magazine.—17, Berners Street, W. 2s. 6d. May. 
The Drawings of Jean-Francois Millet in the Collection of James Staats 
Forbes. Contd. Illus. Julia Cartwright. 
. Creton on the Fall of Richard II, Illus. Sir Edward Maunde Thompson. 
obert Manwaring ; a Furniture-Maker of the Eighteenth Century. Illus. 
R. S. Clouston. 
Italian Boxwood-Carvings of the Early Sixteenth Century. Illus 
Wilhelm Bode. 
tomer Jan Van Eyckin the Vienna Gallery. Illus. W. H. James 
Veale. 


Zenale as a Portrait-Painter. Il!us. Herbert Cook. 
The Oxford ExhiLition of Historical Portraits. Illus. 
Blakiston. 


C. 8. Fry’s Magazine,—Newnes. 
et | Horses at Kingsclere. Illus. John Porter. 
Homburg for the Modest Man. Illus. 

The Gordon-Bennett Race. Ilbkus. 
Aeneas ; a Demi-God as Sportsman. 
The Secret of Yorkshire’s Success. 
The Mind of a Horse. Illus. 
Rights and Wrongs of Cycling. Illus. A. Williams. 
Flower Friends of June. Illus. E, Step. 


Canadian Magazine.—Onrario Pustisuinc Co., Toronto. 


Albert 


May ts. 


Dr. 


Rev. Herbert E. D. 


6d. Jure. 


Illus. 


. C. Merwir, 


25 cts. 


ay. 
The Art of Paul Wickson. Illus. T. G. Marquis. 
My Misconceptions regarding the Mormons. Illus. James L. Hughes. 
J. 1. Tarte. With Portrait. H. Franklin Gadsby. 

George Meredith. With Portrait. Haldane MgcFall. 

The Fight for North America, Illus. Contd.’ A. G, Bradley. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Car Magazine.—17, SHartessury Avenue. rs. May ts. 
The Scottish Automobile Club. Illus. : 

A Jaunt through Literary Kent. Illus. Walter Dexter. 

Ten Years of Automobilism. Illus. Claude Johnson. 

The Tramways of Paris, Illus. Speci:! Correspondent. 

Alderley Edge. Illus. Henry Walker. 

Motorists in Manxland. IIlus. 
In the Taunus Country. Illus. R. P. Hearne. 

Through the Forest of Compiégne. Illus. George Berden. 
‘The Island of Cymodoc. Illus. H. E. Chafy. 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Casseit. 6d. June. 
Court of Appeal, House of Lords. Illus. Harry Furniss. 
‘The Tower and Its Traditions. Illus. D. H. Parry. 
Mr. Tree at His Majesty’s. Raymond Blathwayt. 
Canterbury Cathedral. Illus. C. Dudley Lampen. 
Some Celebrated Cats and Their Owners, W. T. Roberts. 
The Lancashire Captain. Illus. Percy Cross Standing. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—33, Beprorp Street, STRAND. 1s. May 15. 
Some Modern Quayside Cargo Appliances. Illus. Brysson Cunningham. 
Wasted Machinery on the Panama Canal. Illus. George E. Walsh. 

Some Electric Furnace Processes. Illus. J. Wright. 

Fuel Economy in Steam Plants. Illus. John B. C. Kershaw. 

bate og, Ug oe of Pumping in the Pennsylvania Anthracite Region. 
Illus. R. V. Norris. 

Modern Gas-Lighting: Its Advantages Over the Electric Light. W. H. 


Booth. 

‘The Scientific Work of the United States Navy. Rear-Admiral C. M. 
Chester. 

Special Machine Tools for Locomotive Shops. Illus. 


Catholic World.—22, Paternoster Row. 1s. 
The Reformation. Dr. Janes J. Fox 
A Glimpse of Old England. Dudley Baxter. 
The Sea and Its Inhabitants. Illus. Dr. William Seton. 
Herman Joseph von Mallinckrodt. Rev. George F. Weibel. 
Brittany and Its People. Dr. Thomas O’ Hagan. 


Century Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. 4d. June. 

The Vitality of Mormonism. Illus. Ray Stannard Baker. 

The Youth of Washington. Illus. S, Weir Mitchell. 

‘The Asiatic Trade of Our Pacific States. Harvey W. Scott. 

John Boyn; a Possible American Heir to the Servian Throne. 
Archer Butler Hulbert. 

Solon H. Borglum ; a Sculptor of the Prairie. Illus. 

Attractive Features of the St. Louis Exposition. Illus. 

Lincoln as a Lawyer. Illus. Jesse W. Weik. 

Lhe Pocket-Gopher; the Master Plowman of the West. 
Thompson Seton. 

Progress in the Irrigation and Forest Reserve Movements ; the New Hope 
for the West. Giffo:d Pinchot. 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, PATERNOSTER Row. 
Palestine under the Sultan’s Sway. 
The Deadly Torpedo. 
Buried History in Roman Remains. 
The Piedmont Peasant. Eustace Reynolds-Ball. 
Prospects of British East Africa. 
Some Aspects of the Gas Industry. 
The Lives of the London Poor. H. Jenner-Fust. 
A Visit to Thibet. Capt. J. H. Baldwin. 


Church Missionary Intelligencer.—Cuurcu Missionary Society. 
. une, 
‘The One-Hundred-and-Fifth Anniversary of the C.M.S. 


Joseph Horner, 
May. 


Illus. 


Frank Sewall. 
David R. Francis. 


Illus. Ernest 


7d. June. 


Connoisseur.—OrTto. ts. June. 
Eighteenth Century Adams-Ware. Illus. W. Turner. 
Old-Time Sport from Prints, Books and Pictures. Contd. Illus. R. Nevill. 
John Voyez as Craftsman. Illus. G. 
Portrait of a Gentleman, 1613, possibly William Shakespeare. Illus. 


E. Farrer. 

Some Sunderland Mugs. Illus. A. Hayden. 

Brussels Exhibition of French Art of the Eighteenth Century. 
J. E. Whitby. 

The Brothers Adam. Contd. I'lus. R. S. Clouston. 

The Pewter Exhibition in Clifford’s Inn Hall. Illus. H. J. L. J. Massé. 

Supplements :—‘‘ Lady Maria Theresa Lewis” after Sir T. Lawrence ; 
**Mrs. Irwin” after Reynolds; ‘‘ The Awakening of Venus ” after 
N. Natoire; “ La Bergére Ecoutéz’’ after Boucher. 


Contemporary Review.—Horace MarsHatt. 2s. 6d. June. 
The Housekeeper under Protection. Margaret Polson Murray. 
“The Riddle of the Universe. Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan. 
The Obstacles to an Anglo-Russian Convention ; an Unpublished Chapter of 
Diplomatic History. Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
Frances Power Cobbe. Rev. John Verschoyle. 
The Materialism of English Life. H.W. Massingham. 
The Reconstruction of the War Office. Charles Hobhouse. 
Jean Louis Nicodé. A. E. Keeton. 
The Shanghai-Nanking Railway. Demetzius C. Boulger. 
Franz von Lenbach. Sidney Whitman. 
Physical Education in Primary Schools. 
Cornhill Magazine.—Smirn, Evper. rs. June. 
Westminster Abbey in the Early Part of the Seventeenth Century. 
of Westminster. ? 
The French Empire in North Africa and the Anglo-French Convention of 
1904. Sir Harry Johnston. 


Illus. 


Alfred Perceval Graves. 


Dean 
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Volterra ; City of Dreadful Day. Maurice Hewlett. 

Sir John Moore. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

In London Chambers (from the American Standpoint). 
Robins Pennell. 

The Murder of Escovedo. 

Partridge-Rearing in France. 

Lord Rowton and Rowton Houses. 


Mrs. Elizabeth 
Andrew Lang. 

C. J. Cornish. 

Sir Richard Farrant. 


Cosmopolitan.—InrerNaTionat News Co. 6d. May.¢ 

The Making of a British Tar. Illus. Broughton Brandenburg. 

The Training of a German Actress. Illus. (Grace Isabel Colbron. 

The Ruins of Baalbek. Illus. Dulany Hunter. 

Wonderful Whale-Hunting by Steam. Illus. P. T McGrath. 

Intellectual Germany of To-Day. Illus. Wolf von Schierbrand. 

The Merit System in Government Appointments. President Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Panama and the Knights-Errant of Colonisation. Illus, C. T. Brady. 

Switzerland ; the Most Athletic Nation in the World. Illus. H. H. 
Boyesen, jun. ‘ 

Norman Bruce Ream. Illus. E. Lefevre. 


Craftsman.—2<7, Souru State Srreet, Syracuse, New York. 
25cts. May. 
Parks. Hlus. N. K. Bush-Brown. 


I'he Town Beautiful. Susan F. Stone. 

Modern Jewellery. Illus. Dr. H. Pudor. 

Women Gem-Workers of the Far East. Annetta Halliday-Antona.” 
The Art of Japanese-Gardening. Illus. T. Karasawa. 
About Saké and the Pleasing Art of Saké-Sets. Illus. 
William T. Dannat. Illus. Armand Dayot. 

Clay in the Pottes’s Hand. Illus. Charles F. Binns. 


Olive Percival. 


Critic.—G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. May. 
Lincoln Steff:ns. Richard Duffy. 
Modern Japanese Women Writers. Illus. 
The Reading Public. H. W. Boynton. 
Where are the Books of Yester Year? 


25 cts. 
Yone Noguchi. 
George Seibel. 


Critical Review.—WivuiAMs AND NorGaTeE. 1s. 6d. May. 
Herbert Spencer. Concl. Prof. James Iverach. 


East and West.—2r, PATERNOSTER SQuARE. 
India in Egypt. Dr. Richard Garnett. 
Abul Fazel. Sirdar Jogendra Singh. 
The Psychology of the Will. Miss E. A. Manning. 
Co-operation in India. H. Tupper. 
Is Religious Education necessary in India? Prof. R. P. Paranjpye. 
Miri-Ways ; the Persian Cromwell. James Cassidy. 
Social Life for Women in India. C. E. Haldenstein. 
The Gountry of Mekran—Its Past History. Shams-Ul-Ulina J.J. Modi. 
The Caucasic Origin of the Dravidians. C. H. Rao. 
The Indore Penal Code. A. J. Balm. 
A Visit to the Venerable Devendra Nath Tagore. 


Educational Review.—20, Hich Hotsorn. 1s. 8d. May. 

Professional Training of Coilege-Bred Teachers. F.C. Lewis. 

‘The Scope and Aiins of the History of Education. Arthur O. Norton. 

Instruction in the Organisation and Administration of Schools and School 
Systems. George H. Locke. 

The Teacher’s Compensations. William H. Maxwell. 

Advisable Omissions from the Elementary Curriculum, and the Basis for 
Them. Frank M. McMurry. 

The Culture Element and Economy of Time in Education. 
Baker. 

The American College Course. Howard A. Coffin. 

The National Educational Association and the Spelling Question. 
Vaile. 


rrupee. May 13. 


Sirdar Umrao Singh. 


James N. 


E. O. 


Empire Review.—Macmitian. ts. June. 
The Political Relations of Great Britain with France and Germany. 
Charles Bruce. : 
The Apotheosis of Food. Sir Charles Follett. 
Lord Curzon’s Rule in Indix. Arthur Sawtell. . 
Through British Central Africa and North-Western Rhodesia to the Congo. 
Arthur Pearson. 
County Settlements in South Africa. Rev. F. M. Anderson, 
The Extension of Irrigation in India. Sir Charles Elliott. 
Balzac and Dickens. W. H. Heli. : 
Bisecting Australia with a Railway. S. J. Mitchell. 
Engineering Magazine.—Ovter Tempte. 1S. June. 
The System of Apprenticeship at the Baldwin L.comotive Works. 


S. M. Vauclair. 
The Great Northern and City Railway; London’s Latest Venture. Illus. 
H. C. Fyfe. 
The Premien Plan of Wage-Payment in a Repair-Shop. A. H. Thompson. 
The Reduction of Fire Hazards in Electric Plants. H. S. Knowlton. 
The Metamorphosis of Wireless Telegraphy. Illus. A. F. Collins. 
Social and Industrial Conditions in the Pocahontas Coal-Fields. 
G, L. Fowler. , : 
Systems and Methods of Mechanical Refrigeration. S. H. Bunnell. 
Wag:-Paying Methods from the Viewpoint of Invested Capital. Henry 
Hess. 


Si 


Iltus. 


Illus. 


Engineering Review.—104, Hic Hotsorn. 6d. May 15. 
The Theory of Steam Turbines. With Diagrams. Frank Foster. 
Modern Wood-Working Machinery. Illus. M. Powis Bale. 
Industrial Combines in Scotland. _B. Taylor. | 
High-Speed Too! Steel. Illus. J. M. Gledhill. 
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Expository Times.—Sim>xix, MarswAty. 6d. 


630' 


June 


Can We still defend a Vicariously Penal Element in the Atonement? Rev. 
W. D. Maclaren. ; y Ks 
Born of Water and Spirit. Rev. John Reid. | 
The Character of David. Prof. Ross G. Murison. 
Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman and Hatt. as. 6d. June. 


pores Object-Lessons in Naval Warfare. Excubitor. 

orea ; Its History and Prospects. Sir Walter C. Hiilier, 

The War in the Far East. Alfved Stead. 

Shakespeare’s Protestantism. W.S. Lilly. ‘ P 

Herbert Spencer; His Autebiography and His Philosophy. By Francis 
Gribble. ; 

Lord Acton’s Letters to Marty Gladstone. Rev. Canon Malcolm MacColl. 

Vassily Verestschagin ; War Painter. Rosa Newmarch. 

The “‘ Decay of Government”; Another View. Sidney Low. 

A Plea for'a National Party. S. Hutchinson Harris. 

The Future of Balkistan. Herbert Vivian. ’ 

The Bulgarians of Macedonia; a Psychological Study. H. N. Brailsford. 

Behind th= Scenes of Empire. M. A. Stobart. 

Princess Mathilde ; the Niece of Napoleon. Germain Bapst. 

The Plague of Novels. J. Cuthbert Hadd-n. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuatro anp Winbus. 1s, 
Isaac Watts as an Educationist, 1674-1748. Fo:ter Watson. 
A Vision of Trees. ‘Alex. H. Japp. 
John Phillips, the Geologist. W. H. Thompson. . 
Over-Fatness : Its Discomforts and Dang:rs, Dr. N. E. Yorke-Davies. 
Tobacco and Drama. A. M. Stevens. 
The Historic Outcry against the Blue-Stocking. M. Dormer, 
A Plea for Cowper. T. E. Cavit. 


Geographical Journal.—Epw. Stanrorp. 2s, May 15. 
So the Southern Borderland of Abyssinia. With Map. Captain 
. Maud. 
a of the Swedish Antarctic Expedition. Illus. Lieut. Julian 
rizar. 
The Acre peer and the Caoutchouc Region of South-Western 
Amazoxia. With Maps. Col. G. E. Church, 
A Journey from Peking to Tsitsihar. With Map. Claud Russell 
m the Dimensions of Deep-Sea Waves and Their Relation to Meteorological 
and Geographical Conditions. Illus. Vaughan-Cornish. 
A Bathymetrical Survey of the Lakes of New Zealand. With Map. Keith 


June. 


Lucas. 
Peat ¥ 4 of the Pennines, Their Age, Origin, and Utilisation. Illus, 
oss. 
.  Girl’s Own Paper.—4, Bouverie Srreer. 6d. June. 
Moscow. _ Illus. 


The Girl-Poets of To-day. Illus. 
How to enjoy Orchestral Concerts. 
B. Foster. 


Girl’s Realm.—12, PorruGa Street. _ 6d. 
The American College Girl. Illus. Mrs. John Van Vorst. 
The Art of Modelling in Bread. Illus. Katherine Sharp. 
A Girl’s Rock-Garden. Illus. F. M. Wells. 
How I began. Illus. Madame Adelina Patti. 
Tne House of Education, Ambleside. Illus. 
The May Queen of Great Amwell. Illus. 


Good. Words.—Iszister. 6d. June. 
The foi Element in ‘‘ David Copperfield.” gus. 
itton, 
The Salvation Army as a Social Influence. Illus. E. Rentoul Esler. 
The Caves and Birds of Fowlsheugh. Illus. James Reid. 
Defence in Plant-Life, Illus. G. Clarke Nuttall. 
The Story of London Bridge. Illus. Concl. A. W. Jarvis and P. G. 
Cambray. 
Great Thoughts.—4, St. Brivz Street. 6d, June. 
Sir Laurence Alma-Tad2ma. With Portrait. Honora Twycross. 
A Talk with Mrs. Campbell Prazd. _ With Portrait. Raymond Blathwayt. 
George Crabbe. With Portrait. Rev. R. P. Downes. 
Millionaires and Christianity ; Interview with Rev. Ermory H. Bradford. 
With Portrait. William Durban. 


Harper's Monthly Magazine.—45, ALBEMARLE STREET. 15. 
The Story of an Idiom. Prof. Thomas R. Lounsbury. 
The Strange Cycle of the Cicada. Hus. -H. C. McCook. 
In Medias Res; the Middle West of the United States. 


Nelson. 
C. W. Saleeby. 


Henry Bernard. 
Illus. -H. A. J. Campbell and Myles 


June, 


K. R. Hammond. 


F. G. 


June. 


Henry Loomis 


Radium the Revealer. 
The Invisible Philosophers. Illus. Edmund Gosse. 
Some Real.American Music: Emma Bell Miles. 
San Gemignano ; the City of Beautiful Towers. Illus. Louise Closser Hale. 
“Tha Altar of Rightzousness” ; Poem. A. C. Swinburne. 
*s =~ Homiletic Review.—44, Freer Srreer. 1s. ‘May. 
The Social Teaching of Jesus Christ. - Prof. F. J. Peabody. 
Decline of the Religious Spirit in the Younger British Poets. 
Parsons. 
The Place of Authority in Religion. Prof. George W. Knox. 
Horlick’s Magazine.—1, Broap STREET AvENUE. 6d. May. 
Landscape in Fiction. Fred —— 
Dealings in Bibliomania. “A Lover of Books. 
House Beautiful.—z, Finspury Square. 6d. May 15. 
The Inefficient Left Hand. Illus. Annie A. Smith. 


Hou es in Nurembe~g _ IIlus. 
The Haunts of D-. Johnson in London. Illus. 


Eugene 


‘An Eighteenth Century Grand Lady. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Independent Review.—Unwin. 2s. 6d. Jurie. 

The Reform of ‘l'axation. ‘ 
Religion and Revelation. Contd. G. Lowes Dickinson. 
Women in Local Government. . Lady Trevelyan: 
Leslie Stephen. Sir Frederick Pollock. 
Trade Unions and the Law. 

I. Si Charles W. Dilke. 

II. Richard Bell. 
The Newer Spiritualism. Frank Podmore. 
The New Licensing Bill. David Freeman. 
The Australian Labour Ministry. Hon. W. P. Reeves. 
Mr. Sturge Moore’s Poems. R. C. Trevelyan. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Git, Dustin. 6d. June. 
A Plea for the Modern Woman, Contd. . Charlotte O’Conor Eccles. 


Journal of the Board of Agriculture,—Lavcuron. 1s. 

ailway Rates for Agricultural Produce. 
Co-operative Poultry Societies in Irel.nd. Illus. 
Cost of Transport from Denmark to Great Britain. 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—NorrucmberLaxp 
AVENUE. 6d. May 15. 
The Devolopment of West Africa by Railways: “Fred Shelford. 
Federation and the Mercantile Marine. E. Powys Cobb. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Kemer. 
2s. ay. 
Strategy, and the Existing State of Development of War-ships, and of 
forpedo and Submarine Vessels. Concl. . Lieut. A. C. Dewer. 
Coast Defence from an Imperial Standpoint. Col. E. W. Cotter. 
Manchuria and Port Arthur. Col. C. E. de La Poer Beresford. 


Knowledge.—27, CHANncery Lang. 6d. June. 
Radio-Activity and Radium. Illus. W. A, Shenstone. 
The Structure of Crystals. With Diagrams. Harold Hilton. 
Aeroplane Experiments at the Crystal Palace. Illus. Major Baden-Powel}_ 
The Development of Parasitism, Dr. J. Reynolds Green. 


May. 
H. de Courcy. 


The Mechanical State of the Sun. Illus. Prof. R. A. Sampson, 
Lady’s:-Realm.—Hurtcuinson. 6d. June, 

Being Presented at Court. Miss Mary Spencer Warren. 

W. B. Hole; a Painter of Frescoes. Ilus. Hugh Stokes. 

The French Embassy at Albert Gate. Illus. . F. Waller. 

Society on the Turf, Illus. G. A. Wade. 

How Royal Ladies clothe Themselves. Illus. Pamela. 


Law Magazine and Review.—116, Cuancery Lang, © 5s. May 15s- 

The Practical Wozking of the Education Act. Rev. A, W, P. Stevens. 

bat xh of the Subject to Personal Liberty in English Law. §. P. J. 
erlin. 

Compulsory Pilotage in the London District. J. Dundas White. 

Legal Education in Italy. H. St. John-Mildmay. 

Some Diffzrences betwezn English and Colonial las! Everard Digby. 

The Impracticable Companies Act, 1900, Anthony Pulbrook. 

Recent Decisions upon the Money-Lenders Act. ugh H. L. Bellot. 


Leisure Hour.—4, Bouverie Street. 6d. June. 
Literary Glasgow Past and Present. Illus. J. A. Hammerton, 
The Personal Story of the Oxford Chancellorship. Illus, T; H. S. Escoat. 
The Ascent of the Kaigane San. Walter Weston. 
A Girl’s Poultry-Yard. Lilus. Eliz ibeth Bacon. 
Currency and Money in China. A Bunker. 


Leslie’s Monthly Magazine.—141, FirtH Avenus, New York. 
ro cts. May. 
The Men Who make Presidents. Illus, James Murray Allison, . 
The Mighty Men of Russia. Illus. Wolf von Schierbrand. 
Imported Americans. Illus. Broughton Brandenburg. 
William Nelson Cromwell. Illus. : Frederick T. Birchall. 
The Eternal Gullib.e. Illus, Philip Loring Allen. 
Fighting the Good Fight in Missouri. Illus, J. J. McAuliff:. 


Library Association Record.—Wuitcoms House, WuiTcome 
STREET. 1s. May 15. 
Co-operative Book-Buying. Ernest A. Savage. 
Reference Shelf-Planning in Libraries. Henry V. Hopwood. 


Library Journal.—Kecan Pauw. socts. May. 
Where ought the Empaasis to be pliced in Library Purchases? W. FE. 
Foster. 
The Garrett Coll:ction of Arabic Manuscripts at Princeton University 
Library. Enno L ttmann. 
Public Libra: ies and the Sale of Books ; Symposium. 


The Clark University Library Building, Worcester, Mass. Illus. L. N- 

Wilson. 

Library World.—18:, Queen Victoria Street. 6d. May. 
Some Elements of Success in Puolic Library Work. Edward Green. 
Indexing. Contd. A, L. Clarke. 

Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—Puivaperrnia: 1s. May- 


Study of House Wrens. Dr. Charl-s C. Abbott. 


London Magazine.—Harmswortn. 44d. May 15 
Gates and. Their Story.-; Illus. Charles G. Harper. 
Illus. Ada Earland. 
A School for Policemen in Paris. Illus. Edouard Charles. 
Romances of the Wager. Henry Leach. ae ‘ 
The Child Slaves of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee. --Illus. Robert H. 
era”d 


The Actistic Arrangement of Flowe-s. Illus. Mrs. F. Nevill Jacksog. 
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Longman’s Magazine.—Lonemans. 6d. June. 
A Journey from Edinburgh to Paris in 1862; Extracts from the Diary of 
Robert Sym. 
Babylon. des Jebb. 


McClure’s Magazine.--10, Norrork SrrEET, STRAND. 10 cts. 
May. 


The Roguesofa Zoo. Illus. A. W. Rolke or. 

Anarchy and Despotism in Colorado. . Ray Stannard Baker. 

How Hayes became President. Joseph M. Rogers. 

‘The Negro ; the Southerner’s Problem. _Concl. Thomas Nelson Page. 
Maemillan’s Magazine.—Macmittan. 1s. June. 

Green Tea and Politics in Morocco, -S, L. Bensusan. 

‘The Balloon in Warfare. Rev. J. M. Bacon, 

The Girlhood of George Sand. 

‘The Picture Post-Card. 

‘The Trans-Siberian Railway. I. Dobbie. 

‘Tne Tradition of Oratory. Michael MacDonagh. 


Magazine of Art.—Cassei.. 1s. June. 
The Royal Academy. Illus. M. Spielmann. 


The Bury Art Gallery and the Wrigley Collection, lus. Archibald 
Sparke. 

Frederick H. Evans; a “ Romanticist” in Photography. Illus. A. Horsley 
Hinton. 


1/Art Nouveau. Illus. Symposium. 

Alfred East and F. V. Burridge. Ilius. A Painter-Etcher. 
‘The Student; Pen-and-Ink Drawing. Illus. Harry Furniss. 
Cameo-Cutting in France. Illus. Cyril Davenport. 


Magazine of Commerce.—155, CHEAPSIDE. 1s. June. 
The Printers’ Exhibition. G. E. H. 
The Problem of Public Conveyance and Its Solution. lus. H. Barker 


Lake. 
Profitable Advertising. A. Goodall. 
The Destruction of City Refuse. Illus. F, L. Watson, 
Electricity in Mines. Illus. Adam G. White. 
Let Glasgow Flourish. Illus. 
The Higher Advertising. Illus. 
Modern Practice in Fire Resistance. Illus. 
‘Missionary Review.—44, Freer Srreet. 1s. May. 
The Centenary of the British ani Foreign Bible Society. Arthur T. 
Pierson. 
Religious Russia and Protestant Missions. Henry O. Dwight. 
‘The Korean Christian Church. Illus. Rev. J. E. Adams. 
Great Opportunity in East Africa. Illus. Wallis R. Hotchkiss. 


Month.—Lonomans. 1s. June. 

Abbot Anselm of Bury and the Immaculate Conception. Rev. Herbert 
Thurston. 

Convent Life in Uganda. Virginia W. Crawford. 

Mr. Sidney Webb on London Education. Rev. S. F. Smith. 

Matthieu de Gruchy. Rev. William Foran. 

Notes on the Art of Decorative Church Needlewo:k. Rev. V. W. 
Magrath. 

Idealism in Industry. Ethelreda Harting 


Monthly Review.—Murray. 2s. 6d. June. 
The Loss of the Submarine Ax. 
Home Rule for the Volunteers, Julian Corbett. 
Free Trade the Foundation of Empi-e. J. St. Loe Strachey. 
Revolution at the Board of Education. Cloudesley Brereton. 
Unconquerable Japan. Prof. E. H. Parker. 
The Innovations of Time on the American Constitution. Goldwin Smith. 
Mr. Haldane’s Pathway to Reality. J. Ellis McTaggart. 
Ancestor-Worship in Japin. Alfred Stead. 
‘Training and National Degeneration. W. Beach Thomas. 
Sir Leslie Stephen. R. E. Crook. 
John Dyer. John C. Bai'ey. 
Frederick York Powell. Theodore A. Cook. 
‘Thackeray’s Buyhood. Rev. Whitwell Elwin, 


Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace MarsHaty. 6d. June. 
The Real Yellow Peril. Illus, Fritz Cunliff:-Owen. 
Japan’s Naval Heroes. Illus. S. Emerson. 
American Labour Unions and Their Leaders. Illus. Guy Warfield. 
‘The Queen Victoria Memozial. Illus. J. Vandercook. 
‘Lhe Long Feud of Britain and Russia. Douglas Story. 
‘The Art Palace at the St. Louis Fair. Ilus. W.S. Bridgman, 


Musical Times.—Novetio. 4d. June. 
Lord Alverstone. 
Winchester College. Illus. Dotted Crotchet. 
Wagnerian Music in Englind. Concl. Edw. Dannreuther. 
Antonin Dvor4k. With Portrait. 
Broadwoodiana. With Portrait. 


National Review.—23, Ryper Street, Sr. James’s. 2s. 6d. June. 
‘The Anglo- French Agreement. Paul Doumer. 

The Eclipse of Germany. O.im Berolinensis. 

The Conflict of New World Forces in the Far East. Valentine Chirol. 
The New Ireland. Sir Gilbert Parker. 

The‘Chantrey Bequest. Earl of Lytton. 

Skipping. Dr. Francis Bond. 

American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 

The Real Richard Cobden. H. W. Wilson. 

Napoleon and the United States. J. R. Fisher. 

The Poet’s Diary. Contd. Lamia. 

Army Policy—Past and Present. Sir John Colomb. 

G-eate- Britain, 


New England Magazine.—s_ Doon Square, Boston. 25 cts. 


New England Artists at the St. ae ‘Exposition. Illus. _ Jean N. Oliver. 
William Fairfax ; a Friend of Washington's. Chas, W. Stetson. 

‘The Whistler Memori:l Exhizition. Illus. Maurice Baldwin. 

The Pilgrim Fathers on the Kennebec. Emma Huntington Nason. 

The Gypsies. Illus. D. C. Lahalane. 

Concerning Oriental Rugs. Mary R. Towle. 

The Japan of To-day. Illus. Hi oshi Yoshida. 

Newspaper Satire during the American Revolution. F. A. Ogg. 


New Ireland Review.—Burns anv Oates. 6d. June. 
Inequalities of tne Income Tax. George D. Clancy. 
Early Difficulties of a Dramatic Author. Hon. Ismay Preston, 
By Lak: Constance. Rev. George O’ Neill. 
Cuchulain. Arthur O’Clery. 
Re-birth of a People. Elkon MacGregor. 
Religious Songs of Connacht. Contd. Dr. Douglas Hyde. 


Nineteenth Century and After.—SrorriswoopE & Co. 2s. 6d. June. 
The Pope and Church Music. Richard Bagot. 
Ihe Misrepresentation of the People in Parliament. Henry Kimber. 
‘The Cobden Centenary and Modern Liberalism. Herbert Samuel. 
The Yellow Peril. O. Elizbacher. 
England and France. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett. 
The White Man’s Place in Africa. Sir Harry H. Johnston, 
Franz von Lenbach. Anita MacMahon. 
How They train Actors in Paris. Richard Whiteing 
English Slese: Breeding and Army Reinounts. Si: Walter Gilbey- 
‘The State Registration of Nurses : 
(1) Marchioness of Londonderry. 
(2) Miss Isla Stewart. 
The Kingsley Novels. Walter Frewen Lord. 
The Youth of James III. Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott. 
Volunteers for the Fleet. Archibaid 5S. Hurd. 
The Bluejacket and the Tailors, Lionel Yexley. 


North American Review.—Wm. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. May. 
The College of Journalism, Joseph Pulitzer, 
Russia in the Far East. Count Cassini. 
A Happy Augury of Peace. Wayne MacVeagh. 
‘The Letters of Lord Acton. James Bryce. 
England and Russia in Thibet. Oscar J. Crosby. 
The Immortality of the Sou!. Prof. Goldwin Smith. 
The New Philippine Judiciary. Libbens R. Wilfley. 
The Work of the British Cotton-Growing Associaton. J. Arthur Hutton. 
The Truth about Women in Industry. Flora McDonald Thompson. 
London as a Music Centre. Clarence Lucas and David Bispham. 
Why is Americin Literature Bourgeois? Gertrude Atherton. 


Open Court.—Kecan Peur. 6d. May. 
Cases of Insanity in Shakespeare. Prof. Austin Flint. 
3uddhist View on War. Rev. Soyen Shaku. 
Japanese Songs and Folk-Lore. Contd. J. I. Crabbe. 
Pre- pare Crosses as Symbols of Chithoric Deitizs. Illus. Dr. Paul 
arus 
The Decadence of France ; Symposium. _ 


Overland Monthly.—Savn Faandvecds 15 cts. May. 
American Cemeteries ; ere Heroes sleep. Illus. Henrietta S. Breck. 
Early Californian Journalism. Illus. David E. Gordon. 

Jack London. With Portraits. Henry Meade Bland. 
Modern Russia. Rockwell Hunt. 
Paul de Longpré ; the King of the Flower-Painters. 


Page’s Magazine.—Ciun House, Surrey Street, STRAND, 15. 


June. 
The Way into Peru. Ulus. F. J. Schafer. 
The Royal Naval Engin-zering College, Keyham. [lus. C. Alfred Smith. 
Typical English Testing-Maciines. Illus. A. Francis. 
The Official Trials of the Lake Submarine. Litus. 
The New Greenland Dock of the Surrey Commercial Dock Company. 
Thus. 
Electric Driving in Factozies. Il'us. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—Newron Street, Hoisorn. .1s. June. 

Paul Albert Besnard. Illus. . Marie Van Vorst. 

The Women of India. Countess of Jersey. 

The Dangers of Shooting B:g Game ; Symposium. 

Prof. Finsen at Home. Illus. G. Bréchner. 

Through the Cevennes in the Track of “R. L. S.” IMus. J. AL 
Hammerton. > 

Avowals. Contd. George Moore. 

The Butterfly-Hunter in Search of a Long-lost Rarity. Illus.- Margaret 
E. Fountaine. 

Our Degenerate Stage ; Symposium. 


Philosophical Review. a ACMILLAN. 3s. , May. 
On Mechanical Exp'anation. Prof. E. A. Singer. 
Purpose as Logical Category. Prof. J. E. Creighton. 
The Meaning of the Psychical. Prof. H. Heath Bawden. 
What is Asthetics? Prof. G. Santayana. 
Evolutionary Method in Ethical Research. Theodore de Laguna, 


Positivist Review.—Wm. Reeves. 3d. June 
Comte and Spencer on Sociology. i}: H. Bridges. 
Social Reform among the Hindus. Swinny. 
Progress towards Secular Educ t’on. Cecil H. lesch. 
The Task before the People. W. M. Lightbody. - 
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Psychological Review.—Macmitian. fe May. 
The Law of Attraction in Relation to Some Visual and Tactual Illusions. 


Hayw . Pearce. 
‘The Kelatign between the Vaso-Motor Waves and Reaction Times. William 
t. 


- Wrig' 
On the Horopter. George T. Stevens. 
‘The pee and Psychological Distinction between the True and the Real. 
C. L. Herick. 
“The Period of Conversion, G. A. Tawney. 


Quarterly Journal of Boonemios.—Macunsax. 3 ddls. per ann. 


ay. 

‘The End of the Mexican Dollar. A. Piatt Andrew. 

“The Doctrine of Distribution of Maintenance and Some of Its Applications. 
Chas. W. Mixter. 

Precedents for Defining Capital. Irving Fisher. 

“The New York Building Trades. John R. Commons. 


Railway Magazine. —30, Ferrer Lane. 6d. June. 

Crewe. Illus. S. M. Philip. 

Early Railway Signals. Contd. Illus, W. E. Edwards. 

Locometive Number One. Illus. J. F. Gairns. 

Stockton Railway Station. Illus. E. M. Bywell. 

British Locomotive Practice and Performance. Illus. ‘C. Rous-Marten. 

The Great-Western Railway Suburban Motor-Car Service. Illus. A. W. 
Arthurton. 

The Uganda Railway. Illus. R.S. Ramsdale. 


Realm,—6, Essex Street, Srranp. 3d. June. 
‘The Pygmy Races of Africa. Illus. Sir Harry Johnston. 
Korea; the Hermit Kingdom. Illus. T. Kirkup. 
#ield-Marshal Earl Roberts. With Portrait. W.C. Chisholm. 


Review of Reviews (America).—13, Astor PLace, New York. 
25 cts. June. 
‘What Stanley lived to see acomptished in Africa. Illus. Cyrus C. Adams 
“The University of Wisconsin and ‘This Year's Jubilee. Illus. William B. 
aw. 
Sending a Son to College. Chas. F. Thwing. 
‘The Cossacks ; Russia’s Unique Troopers. Illus. Joseph A. Baer. 
‘The Turbine ; a New Era of Steam. Illus. Arthur Warren. 
The Work of the Buffalo Public Library. Illus. H. L. Elemendorf. 
“The Automobile in Business. Illus. 7} A. Kingman. 
The Special Franchise Tax in New York. E. R. A. Seligman. 
The Taxation of Bank Franchises. Prof. C. C. Plehn. 


Review of Reviews.—Me.sourne. od. April. 
“The Scarcity of Cotton and Australia’s Opportunity. 
‘The Ascendency of Labour in Australia. : 
Gecrge Meredith. Illus. W. T. Stead. 
“Phe Russo-Japanese War. 
St. Nicholas.—Macmitian. 1s. June. ’ ; 
George’ John Frederick Sackvil.e, Fourth Duke of Lorset. With Portrait. 
Margaret Jackson. 


Scottish Geographical Mppasine.—Eow. STANFORD, 1s. €4. 
ay 15. 
‘Somaliland. Captain R. A. M‘Hardy. . 
Bathyietrical Survey of the Freshwater Lochs of Scotland. With Map. 
Che Uttermost East. 7 
The Opal Formations of Australia, Illus. R. M. Macdonald. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—Samrson Low. 1s. June. 
The Trout of the Nepisiguit. Illus. F. Irland. 
The Trail of the Saxon. John Fox, Jun. Z 
Newly Discovered Personal Records of Lewis and Clark. Illus. Reuben 
Gold Thwaites. 
The War of 1812. Illus. Contd. Capt. A. T. Mahan. 


Strand Magazine.—Newnzs. 6d. June. 
“The Memoirs of Sarah’Beinhardt. Illus. 
Crossing the Atlantic, Illus. Harry Furniss. 
**Christte’s.” Illus. E. S. Valentine. 
Novel Outdoor Games. Illus. R. Whyte. 
In Hidden Camberwell. Illus. G. R. Sims. 
“The Romance of Heraldry. Illus, Francis H. Davies. 
‘The Vicissitudes of Pictures. Illus. 
A Model French Créche. Illus. Herbert Vivian. 


Sunday at Home.—4, Bouvert Street. 6d. June. 
From Jerusalem to Galilee and Back. Illus. A. Forder. 
Best Books for Sunday Reading ; Symposium. 
The Life of the Herring. Illus. F. 1. Bullen. 
Che Lidy Mico Charity. Illus. Rev. J. W. Gedge. 
A Military Chaplaincy. Illus. Rev. John More. 


Sunday Magazine.—Issister. 6d. June. 
A Pilgrimage to Palestine. Illus. Archdeacon Sinclair. 
Fashion ; an Influence of Modern Life. Rev. C. Silvester Horne. 
Some Clerical Novelists. Illus. Dr, A. Black. ; 
Jacob Elias Neuman, Confessor and Seer. With Portrait. Rev. C. McEvoy. 
A Lady’s Dash for Lhasa. Illus. Chas. Ray. 
“Che Marble Mountains of Carrara. Illus. Jane Tolerton. 
Paradise Island: or, the Romance of Metlakahtia. Illus. Contd. George 
T. B. Davis. 


Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. June. 
Is the Bible true? Illus. Rev. A. T. Clay. 
‘The New Methodist Hymn-Book. Illus. Rev. R. Green. 
Léndon Children as Flower-Growers. Illus. A. Larking. 
A Stroll through Winchester. Illus. Duncan Moul. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Technics.—Newn s. 9d. May. 
Esparto Grass ; a Fibrous Constituent of Paper. Illus. Clayton Beadle. 
Sidelights on Technical Education in Amezica. John Hulme. 
The Continuous-Current Dynamo, Contd. Illus. H. M. Hobart. 
The Modern Motor-Car. Contd. Illus. Wilfrid J. Lineham. 
Vectors and Graphs and Their Practical Application. Contd. Illus. Ellis 
H. Crapper. 
Motor Starting Resistances, Illus. Francis H. Davies. 
How to Set the Rollers in Cotton Machinery. Illus. Wm. Scott Taggart. 
Potters’ Materials. Illus. Wilton P.: Rix. 
Theory of Structural Design. Contd. Illus. E. Fiander Etchells. 
Microstructure of Some Alloys of Iron. Illus. Dr. H. C. N. Carpenter. 
Temple Bar.—MacmiLtan. 1s, June. 
ne Verne at Home. Gordon Jones. 
zauty and Print. “ Ignoramus.” 
A Suburban Fishery. . T. Sheringham. 
Sydney Harbour ; ‘‘ Our Beautiful Harbour.” R. Malet de Carteret. 


Theosophical Review.--161, New Bonn Street. 18. May 15. 
New Pvints of View in Psychology. Bertram Keightley. 
Concerning the Mortification of the Flesh,. G. R. S. Mead. 
Gunas, Caste and Temperament. Contd. With Plate. G. Dyne. 
An Invocation and Vision of Horus. M. W. Blackden 
Accidental Losses. Richard Monthey. 


: Treasury.—G. J. Parmer. 6d. June. 
Bishop Edwards of St. Asaph; Interview. With Portrait. F. E. Hamer. 
John Pearson. With Portrait. Archdeacon Barber. 
Rossetti’s ‘‘ House of L’fe."” Owen Shea: man. 
Aichbishop Mackray. With Portrait. Robert Machray. 
The Corpus Christi in Mexico. Illus. Linden Hei:land. 
A Day ia the Country Doctor’s Life. M.R.C.S. 
The New Cathedral at Belfast. Illus. An Irish Churchinan. 
The Weather. Il.us. F. Claude Kempson. 
Business Lif: for Women. Mildred Ransom. 
How Manchester gets Its Water. Illus. M. H. Searson and M. C. Fair. 


_ United Service Magazine.—Ws. Ciowes. 2s. June. 
Be'ligerents and Neutrals. L. G. Carr Laughton. 
The Duties of the Royal Garrison Artill ry. Garrison Gunner. 
The Royal Artillery. Capt. L. L. Hepper. 
Our Military Forces before 1820, Arthur G. Burney. 
The Ancient Obl gation cf National Military Service in Scotland. Col. 
James Ferguson. . 
The Educational Value of Universal Service. Capt. N. Bell irs. 
The Double Company System for B.itish Infantry. Major J. L. J. Clarke. 
The Evolution‘of Modern Strat: gy. Contd. Lieut.-Col. F. N. Maude. 
The Protection of Small Columns in Camp and on the March. Col. H. C. 


Wylly. 
India to England vé@ Japan and Canada. E. A. S. 
Westminster Review.—R. Brimtey Jounsox, 2s. 6d. June. 
The Far East and the Near East. Karl Blind, 
Yellow Slavery—and White! A. W. 
National and Political Efficiency. Chas. Biiglit. 
A Plea for Free ‘Trade in Land. Sidwell Shotton. 
An Appeal to the Liberal Party. Leonard M. Bur-ell. 
Sir John Gorst and the Poor Law Reform. John Honeyman. 
Miss F:ances Power Cobbe. Maurice L. Johnson. 
‘The Last Project of Church Comprehension. J. M. Attenborough. 
Philosophers as Failures. C. W. Super. 
The Decay of Conviction. Annie Gladstone. 
Wilhelmina, Margravine of Baireuth Contd. Ed’th E. Cuthell. 


Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. June. 
The Cherry Festival in J. pan. Illus. George Lynch. 
Sport and Adventure in Abyssinia. Il!us. ii. Morgan Browne. 
Sights and Scenes in Uganda. Contd. Illus. C. W. Hattersley. 
Sli; ping to Death. Illus. Paul Cinquevalli. 
Clifton, Arizona ; a Prison in the Solid Rock. Illus. Theodore Adams. 
An Up-River Camp on the Thames. Illus. A. FE. Johnson, 


Windsor Magazine.—Warn, Lock. €d. June. 
The Pastimes of an Indian Prince. Illus. Sir Edwin Arnold. 
The Life-Story ofa Trout. Illus. Chas. G. D. Roberts. 
The Art of Mr. Isaac Snowman. Jilus. Adrian Margaux. 
The Ways of Our Railways. Illus. Chas. H. Grinling. 
Do Animals reason? Illus. C. E. Drauch. 
Some Big Little Men. Illus. Harry Furniss. 


Woman at Home.—Hopper anv Stovcuton. 6d. June. 
Royal Visitors to Paris. Illus. Mariz A. Belloc. 
The Earl and Countess of Ilchester at Holland House. Illus. Mrs. S. A. 
Tooley. 
Beautiful Women and Their Gardens. Illus. Constance Beerbohm, 


World’s Work.—HeEinemann. 1s. June. 
Work at the Law Courts. Illus. 
Franz von Vecsey. With Portrait. C. W. Saleeby. 
B it'sh Bridgss for Egypt. Illus. W. M. J. Williams. 


. Baker, 
Glass-Making. Illus, W. H. Riley-Pearson. 
Flight in 1904. Illus. E. S. Grew. 


The Work cf Princess Christian. Illus. 
The Biadtord Exhibition. Illus. H. E. Wroot. 
An Exhibition of East London. Illus. George Turnbull. 








ier, 





LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Yale Review.—Epwarp ArNnoLp. 75 cts. May. 

Anti-Trust Remedies under the Northern Securities Decision. "Vecnl B. 

Whitney. 

Some of the i= of the Russo-Japanese Gee. K. Asakawa, 

The Present Conditions of Russia. N.T. Bacon. 

Workmen’s Insurance in Germany. Norbert Pinkus, 

The Psychology of German Workmen’s Insurance. Henry W. Farnam. 
Young Man.—Horace MarsHatt. 3d. June. 

An Interview with Mr. J. A. Spender. With Portrait. E. J. 


THE GERMAN 


* Deutsche Revue.—Deutscue Vertacs-AnsTALt, STUTTGART. 
6 Mks. per qr. 
Reminiscences of a Diplomatist at St. 1864-8. Contd. 
Freidrich Graf Revertera. 
Army and Citizenship. Lieut.-Gen, Metzler. 
Michelet and Germa G. Monod. 
Permanent Peace. ‘ajor-Gen. Auspitz. 
Franz Liszt. Géza Graf Zichy. 
‘The Physics of the Sun, Dr. A. Hagenbach. 
Feudalism and the Modern State. Dr. von Schulte. _ 
Infectious Diseases and the Public Health. Dr. J. Héricourt. 
oe. Adolf Buchenberger. E. von Jagemann. 
riments on Animals. Dr. E. Deutsch. 
omen Aliso. Dr. Schuchhardt. 
us ublished Letters of Leopold von Ranke. Contd. F. von Ranke. 
A Japanese Statesman on the War. OQ. Eltzbacher. 
Animal Lore of the Hellenes and Other Nations. Karl Blind. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesr. Paertet, Bertin. 6 Mks. perqr. May. 
Grand Duke Carl Alexander of Saxe-Wcimar in His Letters to Fanny 
Lewald-Stahr, 1848-1883. Concl. G. Jansen. 

The Balkan States. C. Freiherr von d. Goltz. 

Lord Rosebery and English Liberalism. F. Salomon. 
apanese Art. Contd. A. von Janson. 

The Dearth of Officers. Polemarchos, 

Goethe’s Last Year. Dr. H. G. Graf. 

The Berlin Theatres. Karl Frenzel, 

Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Leipzic. 

Medals and Plaques. Illus. Paul Sturm. 

Ottoman Ornament. Illus. F. Puhlmann, 


Monatsschrift far Stadt und Land.—Maxrren Warneck, Beruin. 
3 s. pergr. May, 

Mind and Body in Health and Disease. M. von Nathusius. 

European Porcelain of the Eighteenth Century. Helene Lobedan. 

Wilhelm Hey. C. Bruhn. 


Nord und Sid.—Siesennurenerstr. 11, BresLav. 
Purpose and Organism in Speech. _ Fritz Mauthner. 
The Pleasures of Speech. ‘Hans Lindau. 
The Yellow Danger and Russian Diplomacy. Karl Blind. 
Pessimism. E, Platzhoff-Lejeune. 


ay. 
Petersburg, 


1 Mk. May. 


2Mks. May. 


THE FRENCH 


Annales de Stographie.—“s. Rue ve Mézitres, Paris. 4frs. May. 
Medical Geography. Dr. P. Just Navarre. 
The Woévre ae Rw L. Gallois. 


Annales des Sciences Politiques. —F tusx ALCAN, Paris. 3 frs. soc 
ay. 

Municipal Socialism in Italy. Gabriel Louis Jaray. 

Baron de Wessenberg, 1773-1858. Paul Lefébure. 

Collective Property in Russia. Concl. Georges Alfassa. 

Co-operative Agriculture in Germany. L. Dop. 


Association Catholique.—14, Rue pe v’ApBaye, 

The Dormoy and Laurens-Castelet Workmen’s Pension Bill. 
Contension, 

Professional Syndicates. Emmanuel Riviére. 

Organisation of Collective Labour. Concl. Léon de Seilhac. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Hacuerre. 
Systems of Philosophy. Ernest Naville. 


Paris. 2frs. May. 
Ludovic de 


20s. perann. May. 


cane Juste and Caroline Olivier to Sainte-Beuve. Concl. Philippe 
xodet. 
* Correspondant,—3r, Rue Satnt-GuitLaumeE, Paris. 2 firs. soc. 


ay Io. 
Villars. M. de Vogiié. ‘ 
The Russians in Paris, 1800- 1830. Léonce Pingaud 
~Bourdaloue and Louis XIV. Geoffroy de G.andmaison. 
The Salons of r90q4. Jane Dieulafoy. 
The Conventions of the Realist Theatre. 
Catholic Assistance to French Women. 
May 25 
With Map. André Chéradame. 


Ch. M. des. Granges. 
Ambroise Rendu,. 


Cause of the Russo-Japanese War. 
W. E. Gladstone. Augustin Leger. 
Jeanne d’Arc, Ph. Dunand. 

‘The Conventions of the Realist Theatre. Contd. 
Domestic Traini::g in Germany. L. Fiedler. 
Journal des Economistes.—14, Rue Ricuetiev, Parts. 3 frs.soc. May. 
Competition and Value. olinasi. 

The Budget of the City of Paris. E, Letourneur. 

Life at St. Louis. Laborer. 


Ch. M. des Granges. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Tennyson at Aldworth and Wesioainet. Illus. C. T. Bateman. 
Interview with Mr. Maskelyne. With Portrait. 
In a Pyrenean Parsonage. Miss Betham-Edwards. 
Young Woman.—Horace Marsuart. 3d. June 
Dr. Edward Elgar. Illus. David Williamson. 
Mis Vulliamy and Her Pottery. Illus. 
Wom-n’s Women. Miss Hulda Friederichs. 
The History and Mystery of Grasses. James Scott. 


MAGAZINES. 


Socialistische Honatshefte.—Bavrusrz. 2, Bertin. seo Pf. 
a 

The Parliamentary Regulation of Tiade Unions. Carl Legien. 

The Political Situation in Belgium. E. Vandervelde. 

The Social Democratic Meeting in Bologna. Dr. C. Treves. 

The Ethics of Socialism. G. Sorel. 


Ueber Land und eeuiiiiens  Sig Vervacs-ANSTALT, STUTTGART 
p a \ . ay. 


Rudolf Maison, Sculptor. Illus. F. von Ostini. 
Alsatian Women’s Dress. Illus. Rose Julien. 
Colour in Nature. W. Bélsche. 

Volcanoes in Java. Illus. Tanera. 

German City Gates. Illus. Dr. T. Hampe. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Monatshefte.—Srecuitzerstr. 53, Bertin 
1 Mk. 50 Pf. May. 

Dr. O. Fischel. 

Prof. Eugen Sachsse. 


Dutch Landscape-Paintin3. Illus. 
Beethoven’s Meeting with Goethe. 
Farm Life in South-West Africa. Stefan von Kotze. 
Swiss Mountain Railways. Illus. K. Wernelow. 


Westermann’s Monatshefte.—Georce WesrzRMANn, 
BraunscHwuiGc. 1 Mk. 40 Pf. June. 
Medals and Plaques. Illus. Marie L. Becker. 
Shukespeare’s Development. W. Kirchbach. 
European and Asiatic Russia. Illus. W. Detmer. 
Art in Ancient Japan. Illus. O. Miinsterberg. 
‘The People’s Park in Berlin. Illus. H. Hafker. 
W.lbe.m von Humboldt and Varnhagen von Ense. Illus, M. Blumenthal. 
Zeitschrift far Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Leipzic. 26 Mks. 
perann. May. 

Callot’s Sketches. Illus. O. Levertin. 
Early Flemish Art at Briiges. Contd. F. Dilberg. 
Lenbach in the Art of the Nineteenth Century. F, von Ostini. 


Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—Bae:txorr 
UND HagERreL. 10 Mks. perann. May. 

Tschaikowsky’s Position in International Musical Life. F. Spiro. 

Josef Rebicek. W. Altmann. 


MAGAZINES. 


Mercure de France.—15, Rue ve v’Ecuaupé St. Germain, Paris. 
2frs. May. 
G. de Greef. 
Pierre Nesles. 
Remy de Gourmont. 


The Work of E. de Roberty 
The Russo-Japanese Conflict. 
The Poctry of Mme, Dauquet. 


Nouvelle Revue.—Hacuerrs. 
Gambetta, France, and Italy. Gambetta, 
The Anglo-French Agreement. F. Dubief. 
Russian Courage. E. Gachot. 

‘The Physical Exhibition. A. Lacour. 
The Problem of the Unemployed. P. Louis 


May 15. 
J. Izoutet. 


55 frs. per ann. May r. 


Incompetent Races. 
Madagascar Industries. C. E. D. 
Anarchy and Tradition. G, Touchard, 


Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales,—r9, Rue Bonaparte, 
AkIs. «fr. Mayt. 
Papacy, the Triple Alliance, and French Foreign Policy. 
The Russo-Japanese War and Its Lessons. Jean de is Peyie. 
Public Health in the Colonies. Maurice Buret. 
May 16, 
Franco-Italian Politics. René Henry. 
‘The Russo-Japanese War and Its Lessons. 
Gambia and the Los Ids. Aspe Fleurimont. 


Réforme Sociale.—s4, Rue pe See, Paris. 1 fr. 
Sicily and Tunis. Vicomte Combes de Lestrade. 
The Catholic Church in ” Nineteenth Century. 
Professional Syndicates. G. Fagniez. 

Natural Resources of the Provinee of Quebec. J. A. Beaulieu. 
May «. 


La Revue,—12, Avenue bE t’OréRA, Paris. 1 fr, 
Unpublished Letters. Benjamin Constant. 
Citizens of a Feeble Type and the Union of Civilised Nations. 
The Alsatians. Masson-Forestier. 
The Failure of Nationalism in the Fine Arts. Paul Esell, 
Physical Education. Dr. Maurice Faure. 
Mime. de Pompgdour. Emile Faguet. 
The Woollen ustry in France. Dr. R. Romme, 


Contd. Jean de La Peyre. 


May. 


Louis Rivitre. 


J. Novicow. 
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The Otokodate of Yeddo. 
Peru of the Incas. Dr. Latouche-Tréville. 
May 15. 
Among the Anarchists. Pau! Pottier. 
Unpublished Letters. Concl.' Benjamin Constant. 
Man. Maxime Gorky. : 
War with the Beasts. Henri Coupin. 
Evolution of Alien Assistance. Daria Marie. 
‘The Renaissance of Hebrew Literature. Puilipp2 Berger. 
The Last Works of E. Pou. illon ind Pizrre Lou. Geo-ges Pellissier. 
The Théétre Frangais in the Nineteznth Century. G. Saint-Au. in. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Hacuerve, 62 frs. per ann. May 1. 
Morocco, Old and New. X. 

Curtius. M. A. Bossert. 

The Return from Varennes. M. G. Lenotre. 

The Russian- Japanese Conflict and oe R. Pinon. 


May 
Luxembourg (1867) ; Our First Confiict with Prussia. E, Ollivier. 
Military Organisa ion. Colonel de la Panouse, 
Genoa‘and Marseilles. L. Paul Dubois. 
The Return from Varennes. ‘M. G. Lenotre. 
Herbert Spencer’s Autobiography. ‘I. de Wyzewa, 
Revue Economique Internationale.—F éu:x Avcan, Paris. § fis. 
ay. 
The Crisis in the Far East. Paul Doumer. 
American Competition and Commercial Engineering. Emile Waxweler. 
Morocco and German Opinion, Dr. Paul Mohr. 
Revue d’Economie Politique.—2e, ‘Ruz SouFF.ot, Paris. 20 fr. per 
ear. a 
Women’s Home Industries. Dr. Kaethe Schirmacher. 
‘The Municipal Exposition at Dresden, M. Zagriatskoff. 
Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies,—92, Rue pr La 
VicrorrE, Paris. 2 frs. May. 
The Franco-Engl'sh Colonial Agreement. G. Vasco. 
‘Transport of the Russian Troops. Moriak St. Louis. 


Revue Générale.—:6, Rue TREURENBERG, BrusseELs. 12 frs. per ann, 


May. 
Lapland. Jules Leclercq. 
Natural Organisation ofbtudizs. Concl, J. Verest. 
Moliére and the People. Concl. Henri Duvignon, 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica,—Via p1 Riretra 246, Rome. 25 frs. per ann. 
ay 7: 
The Extra-Territorial Rights of the Vatican. 
The Question of Sunday Rest in the Chamber. 
: Emporium.—Bercamo. May. 
Emilio Gola. Illus. C. Rosai. 
A. Beardsley, J..Ensor and E. Munch. Ilbus.). V. Pica. 
The Churches of Ancona. E, Spadolini. ‘ 


Nuova Antologia.—Corso Umserro I., Rome. 46 frs. per ann, 


ay 1. 
The Gardens of the Pincian Hill. Illus. E. C. Lovatelli. 
Are We better than Our Ancestors? Prof. A. Loria. 
‘The Intellectual Proletariate and Emigration. Prof. E. Coechia. 
Wilhelmina of Holland. G. Ponipeli. 
‘Tae Exhibition of Ancient Art.at Sizna. A. Colasanti. 
President Loubet in Rome. 
Nuova Seti Piaaeh BorGHESE 12, Rome. May. 

The Musical Aésthetics of Mazzini and Wagner. F: Momiglianc. 
Italian as the Universal Langu: ge. G. Szves. 
‘The Death of V. Verestchagin. G,. Menasci. 

Rassegna Nazionale. ie Gino Carron 46, FLORENCE. 

30 frs. per ann, May 1. 

Carlo d'Adda. E. Visconti Venosta. 
Petrarch VI.'s Centena:y. G. Falorsi. ~ 


THE SPANISH 


Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio nev EscoriaL, MADRID. 
20 pesetas per ann. No. 32. 
jedeic Domination and Anti-Semitism. F. Alonso. 
atalogue of Augustinian Writers. B. “s Moral, 


No. 

Physiognomical cH a8 of Old Spanish Titer. J. Montes. 
Alimentary Physiology. F. Marcus del Rio, 

Espafia. Moderna, —Cvesta pz Santo Dominco, 16, Maprip. 

40 pesetas per ann. May. 

Religious Evolution of the Japanese People. E, Gonzalez Blanco. 

La Lectura,—CervanTEs, 30, MADRID. 20 frs. per ann, . No. 40. 
English Education. J. Una y Sarthou. 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift,—Lvzac. 1s. 8d. May. 


Rink, Artist. Illus. P. A: Haaxman, Jun. 
Sawa Loento. Contd. Illus. E: C. Abendanon, 


De Gids.—Lvzac. 3s. May. 
The Suffrage. Professor H. Krabbe. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Revue Internationale de Sociologie.—16, Rve Sourrtot, Paks. 
rs. per ann. 
Sociology and Social Seienchs. Paul Way de la Blanche. 
Rulers in‘a Collectionist System. © J. Wod 
Revue d’Italie,—53, Via Detia aie. Rome, 1 fr. May. 
France and £nglind and the New He-rides. Aiand de Comé. 
The Moderate Party in Italy. X..X. X, 
Revue du Monde Catholique. — 76, Rue pes Saints-Péres, Paris. 
rir. soc. May 1. 
The Power of Sacerdotalism. Concl. Mgr. Jus.in Fevre, 
Gratry. Concl. Pére At. 
Incarnation. Contd. Pére Constant. 
Bossuet. Concl. Chanoine Davin. 
Emile Ollivier. Contd. Mgr. Justin Févre. 
May 15. 
An Autograph of Bossuet. Arthur Savuéte. 
Politics and the Clergy. Santoni. 
Emile Ollivier, Contd. Mgr. Justin Févre. 


Revue de Paris.—Hacuerrs. 60 frs. perann, May 1. 
German Letters. Madame de Stael. 
‘The Wisdom ofa Pundit, A. Chevrillon, 
Atoms and Matter, L. Hou!le.igue. 
Torpedoes. X. 


Edward VII. X. X. X. 

Go'd and Speculation, M. Labordere. 
Col. Ardant du Picq. P. Lehautcourt, 
The Revolt of Asia. V. Berard. 


Revue Socialiste.—27, Rue pz Ricue.iev, Paris. 1 fr. soc. May. 
Champigny-sur-Marne ; a Suburban Commun.ty, Albert Thomas. 

‘The Agrarian Movement in the South'of France. Gabriel-Ellen Prevot. 
Revue Universelle.—17, Ruz Monrrarnassg, Panis. 75¢. May 1. 
Gustave Geffioy. Illus. Marius-Ary Leblond. ; 

May rs. | 
Russia in Asia. Illus. G,. Treffl. . . 
Université Catholique.—zs5, Rue: pu Pat, Lyon. 11 frs. per half- 
year. May. 
Paul Hand-in. A. Gai-al de Sévézin. } 
Spanish Missions in California in the 16th and 17thCen_turi.s. André } 


MAGAZINES. 


The Confessions of a_ Naval Whiter. A, V. Vecchi. 
The Woinen in the Decameron. | N. Masellis. 
Child-Protection. T. Munelli, 


May 15. 





\ Ma 
The Italians in Siberia and, piadebaett 4 s& Minocchi. 
The Magi of the Gospels a::d Their Relics. Filulete. 
The Prints of the Corsini Gallery. L. Ozzola. 
Catholics and the Ballot. A Curate. 

Riforma Sociale.—Turin. May. 
Public Credit in Venicz'in the E ghteenth Century. L, Eina-di. 
Financ al, Japan. G, Piato.., 
Superi_r and Inferior Races. G., de Gennaro. 
Profit-Sharing in England. A. Maurice Low. 
Rivista Musicale Italiana, —Fxareyu Bocca, Turin. 14.50. ., 
Art in the Service of Music. Illus. Concl. J. Grand-Carteret. 
Pietro Metastasio and Marianna Bulgarelli. Illus. E. Celani. 
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